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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
Cults, detaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, mcdel, 
, apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
Museum or collection is guilty 
ot a misdemeanor. 
Penal Code of California 
1915, Section 623 
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internet archive 
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TODAY’S FINEST HOMES ARE FINDING INSPIRATIC 





THLE, PAST: HEN REDON, 





The Historic Natchez Collection. 4 v tied ard highly 


evocative group of gem-like 18th and 19th cer cury designs 


.. lovingly recreated by Henredon, vith infinite patience 


and respect for a cen: vies-old tradition of fine craftsmanship 


and meticulous attentioi 


DATE DUE 


uncommon distinctivene 











anywhere. With intricat. 
a depth and luminos: 
Exquisitely tailored 

with the kind of ante 
still found in the elegantly appoint Or ie historic 
homes of Natchez. To live with this iture is to experience 


the warmth, the grace, the style of Natchez, itself. For 


the catalog, send $7.00 to Henredon, Dept. A11, Morganton, 





ae, | fs North Carolina 28655. 







a To order by MasterCard or 


Visa, or just to talk to us, 


call 1-800-444-3682. 
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COVER: A view of the west front of 


Sandringham, Queen Elizabeth II’s private 


residence in Norfolk. Purchased by Edward VII 


in 1862, the estate has been the home of four 


generations of monarchs. Photograph by 
Derry Moore. See page 96. 
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English Heritage 

Young Champion of England’s 
Historic Architecture 

By John Julius Norwich 


A Chatsworth Fantasy 
Creating an Intimate Cottage 
Garden at the Grand Estate 
By the Duchess of Devonshire 


The British Interior Design 
Exhibition 


Annual Flourish of Talent at 
The Chelsea Old Town Hall 
By Elizabeth Lambert 
AD-at-Large 
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58 Drayton House Revisited 
a Lionel and Teresa Stopford Sackville’s Estate in Northamptonshire 
Text by Gervase Jackson-Stops/Photography by Derry Moore 
6 8 The Queen’s House at Greenwich 
Restoring Inigo Jones’ 17th-Century Summer Palace 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Derry Moore 





74  AKensington Collection 
English Arts Displayed in a Historic London House 
Text by James S. Wamsley /Photography by Derry Moore 





80 Ethics of Rodmarton Manor 
An Arts and Crafts Vision Realized in the Cotswolds 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Derry Moore 





88. A Pre-Raphaelite Air 

Nineteenth-Century Mood for Isabel Goldsmith in London 
Interior Design by Geoffrey Bennison 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert /Photography by Derry Moore 








Q6_ Glory of Sandringham 
Royal Traditions at the Queen’s Private Country House 
Text by George Plumptre/Photography by Derry Moore 





104 A Rejuvenated Althorp 
New Radiance for Lord and Lady Spencer’s Northampton Estate 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Derry Moore 
]12 Architectural Digest Visits: Jane Seymour 
The Actress and Her Family at St. Catherine’s Court, Avon 
Text by Artemis Cooper/Photography by Peter Kredenser 





12©_ Along the Thames Highway 
Antiques Dealers Adrian and Irena Csaky’s Berkshire Residence 
Text by Patricia Warner/Photography by Derry Moore 


126 Bohemian Classic 
Italian Country Textures Enliven Francesca Thyssen-Bornemisza’s London Flat 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Derry Moore 





132 ~~ Life at The Hill Court 
Preserving a Venerable House in Herefordshire 
Interior Design by Christopher Rowley 
Text by Mark Girouard/Photography by Derry Moore 
138 __ Easton Neston 
Nicholas Hawksmoor’s Baroque Creation in Northamptonshire 
Text by Christian Lady Hesketh/Photography by Derry Moore 
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L911. Designed to commemorate the founding 
of the company by E. Blum in La Chaux-de-fonds, 
Switzerland. Three-piece case with integrated 
back and oversized gasket ensures water resistance. 
Bombe sapphire crystal. High-efficiency quartz or 
self-winding mechanical movement. Water resistant 
to 30 meters (99 ft.). Entirely hand crafted and 


hand assembled bracelet or water resistant sharkskin 





strap. In a broad range of options from stainless 
steel to 18 kt. rose gold. Available in two men’s 
and one ladies’ size. Five year international limited 


warranty. Sculpted by the architects of time. 





Russell Korman 
———4 FINE JEWELRY: SINCE 1973 h>——— 


3806 North Lamar - Austin, TX 78756 
Ask for Evonne - 512/451-9292 





Emile Munier (1810-1895) 
A.Special Moment,o/c, 26"x 21" 


New 1991 catalogues available: 
POC ro mele! Oconee 
Garden Views - $15 ~ 

Recent Acquisition - $15 


Schillay & Rehs, Inc. 
Fine Oil Paintings ‘id \ © 
re roma sary | i] 


305 E. 63rd St., New York, NY 10021 (212) 355-5710 
Att. Depts AD 
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Submerse lourse 


ithout Drowning 


uxury is often defined in terms of That’ fine if your 
rich, supple leather. designing sofas. But try negotiatin 





*The driver’s-side Supple System (SRS) will in i severe frontal impact. In a moderate Gollision, the three-point seat belt provides primary protection; the airbag will not i § 














other hand, offers luxuries 
] that go far deeper than the 


padding in the seats. A simple 

) depression of the accelerator 
Ore will demonstrate our point. 

@ = The responsive Four-Cam 

hairpin turn on your living room __- V6, coupled with a Vorlauf-inspired 


van. The Lexus ES 250, on the 


suspension, can turn the anguish of 


everyday driving into an act of antici- 
pation. Of course, this type of power 
requires restraint. To that end, we 
appointed the ES 250 with one of the 
most advanced anti-lock braking sys- 
tems available. 

Yet, given its bent for perfor- 
mance, this sports sedan is not with- 
out its share of creature comforts. 
Like an ultraquiet cabin with optional 
leather trim package. High-output, 
six-speaker audio system. Even the 
comfort of a driver’s-side airbag Sup- 
plemental Restraint System. 

And, oh yes, perhaps the most 
luxurious feature of all. Standard 
with every ES250 comes the pure 


thrill of driving it. 


Lexus 


The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 





Lexus, A Division Of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seat belts and obey all speed laws. For more information, call 800-872-5398 (800-USA-LEXUS). 
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An art form that 


Because 
Communication is the 
Highest Art Form. 


finds its ultimate 


expression in 


Sony telephones, cord- 


less telephones and 


answering machines. 


Even when you're not 


talking on them they 


make a statement. 















These premier works introduce Miles 
Metzger’s spirited talent, recognized 
worldwide in stone, to the collector’s 
bronze gallery. 


Met ise 


FINE ARTS, INC 













Defiance 





Color folio of all available lero 
$10. Miles Metzger Limited Edition 
bronzes start at $2501 


Miles Metzger Fine Ar‘: 
P.O. Box 444 

Angels Camp, CA 9522 
(800) 458-3185 


© 1990 Miles Metzger Fine Arts, Inc. 
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If you'd like to know ees Sanderson learned to mix patterns, 
just step outside. 
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Eee Bere Cem oct cas 
with textures, if one gets the colors right. Which is 
exactly what we've done in our new Town & 
a Country Collection. Stroll through it. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO HM QUEEN ELIZABETH II aw” 


SARTO Oe aS Me GLO) WF 
ARTHUR SANDERSON AND SONS LTD LONDON ee 


Sanderson 


Arthur Sanderson & Sons, D&D Building, 979 Third Ave., New York City Designers Walk, 320 Davenport Road, Toronto 
Through Interior (eS EYale@ Wael al iecrelee 


Now, look around you; the Dorset country- 
side is a textbook on color and pattern. Flower 
gardens jumble against turf fields. Streams rollick 
through dotted meadows. All of which proves 
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~ THE KISS by Rodin 
A Gift for Lovers 


One of the most romantically appeal- 
ing statues ever created. Without 
inhibition and with perfect balance Rodin 
has combined spiritual and physical love 
in a lover’s embrace. The statue was con- 
ceived during that period when Rodin’s 
life was closely associated with that of 
Camille Claudel. You are given a choice 
of materials for the reproduction—bonded 
bronze or bonded marble. 

14” high, bonded bronze....... $714 ppd 

14” high, bonded marble....... $295 ppd 

10” bonded marble, marble base. $172 ppd 
Payable by VISA, MC or check. Uncon- 
ditional guarantee. 112 page artbook 
color catalogue of $6 lists 320 items. 
The largest collection of museum 
reproductions in America. 


ELEGANZA LTD. 


Importers of Fine Statuary 


Magnolia Village © 3217 W. Smith #215 
Seattle, WA 98199 ¢ 206/283-0609 








LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Architectural Digest’s article about 
Maximilian Schell’s house of art trea- 
sures was a delight (Visits, September 
1990). It’s a pleasure to read about 
actors who have taste, intellect and 
a high regard for great art. Writer 
Nicholas Fox Weber truly seemed to 
capture Schell’s spirit. 

Glenda Richards 

Phoenix, Arizona 


I always look forward to your special 
architecture sections. The September 
1990 Architectural Digest Architecture 
was no exception. The story by Mi- 
chael Ennis on the maverick Charles 
Moore was particularly enjoyable; in- 
deed, all of the featured architects 
showed innovative thinking and 
fresh approaches to architecture. 
Douglas Fisher 
Detroit, Michigan 


While it’s admirable to bring new 
talent to light in your pages, I hope 
you won't begin to lower your stan- 
dards in order to do so. Some of the 
features in the September 1990 Archi- 
tectural Digest Architecture section 
didn’t seem to measure up to what 
I’m accustomed to seeing in AD. 
Bernard Raskin 
Chicago, Illinois 


I was very pleased with the article in 
the September 1990 issue of Architec- 
tural Digest on the Prentice residence 
(“A Northwestern Passage’). How- 
ever, I must point out an error: The 
reeded-leg table described on page 
196 as Art Déco style is not, alas, one 
of my own designs. It is from Rose 
Tarlow’s Melrose House. 
Terry Hunziker 
Seattle, Washington 


Ifo d the September 1990 issue to 


be vith history—from Brendan 
Gili - story on photographer André 
Ke: to Vienna’s Schwarzenberg 
Palace to Scotland’s Brodie Castle. 


Thank you for taking me around the 


_ world and into the past. 


Jane Fleischman 
Los Angeles, California 


As a collector, I’m happy to see your 
revamped Antiques Notebook col- 
umn. But you should have run the 
Venetian glass story (“A Spirited 
Market for Modern Venetian Glass,” 
September 1990) a year ago, before the 
prices began to skyrocket. 

Jeffrey Donaldson 

London, England 


Though Architectural Digest is of con- 
sistently high quality, the wide varia- 
tion in design styles of the interiors 
does not always remain within the 
bounds of tastefulness. The mini- 
malist bareness of the “Contemporary 
Eclat” feature (September 1990) was 
rather startlingly out of character. 
Greg Murphy 
Dallas, Texas 


“Contemporary Eclat’ was nothing 
short of wonderful. The bright colors, 
quirky designs and sense of playful- 
ness throughout made a refreshing 
change from the formality and seri- 
ousness that distinguish many of 
the residences you show. 
Sharon Lee 
San Diego, California 


I continually marvel at Architectural 
Digest’s ability to get to exotic places 
and find such unusual interiors. “The 
Flavor of Bogota” in the September 
1990 issue was a prime example. 
Nancy McPherson 
Buffalo, New York 


In the September 1990 Antiques fea- 

ture (“Mughal-Style Jewelry”), the 

date of the turban ornament on page 

206 was incorrectly given. It should 
be early eighteenth century. 

William J. Feinstein 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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Who but-the French could have 
created such perfect ingretionts 
for romance. B & B. The 
delicate marriage of smooth 
Benedictine and the finest 
French brandy. 

Open these love 
letters and share in 
the passion of a land 
where feelings are 
expressed in'so many 


wonderful ways. 
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This special issue would not have been 
possible without the contributions of Eliz- 
abeth Lambert and European Editor Derry 
Moore. Their work for Architectural D1- 
gest over the years has continually al- 
lowed us to present our readers with 
exclusive stories on the most significant design 
projects in England, both historical and contempo- 
rary. In this issue, they have surpassed themselves. 
From Lord and Lady Spencer's sparkling renovation 
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of Althorp to Isabel Goldsmith's London , 
residence to the Arts and Crafts master- 
piece of Rodmarton Manor, their words 
and photographs convey a vivid image of 
England's rich design legacy. We also owe 
our gratitude to Her Majesty the Queen 
for the jewel in our crown—Sandringham, perhaps 
the most personal of all royal residences. Clearly, the 
brilliant traditions of English design are alive and 
well, and continue to inspire the world. 


aan Cal 
laiga Ree Editor-in-Chief 





Drayton House Revisited 

History tends to repeat itself in a house 
with as many layers as Drayton. Lionel 
Stopford Sackville and his wife, Teresa, 
have spent eighteen years restoring 
his family’s Northamptonshire estate, 
consulting specialists such as Nina 
Campbell for draperies and textiles but 
primarily relying on the estate staff 
and local craftsmen to do the restora- 
tion work. Among the latest contributions is a damask- 
patterned wallcovering, hand-blocked in the traditional 
way in gray against a loosely washed yellow-ocher back- 
ground, that resembles the Victorian flocked paper in the 
Green Drawing Room nearby. Outdoors, the garden de- 
signer, Vernon Russell-Smith, now officially retired, still 
comes back occasionally to oversee progress there, plant- 
ing new beech hedges and generally returning a sense of 
formality to the layout—in spite of the recently added 
swimming pool. See page 58. 





Teresa and Lionel 
Stopford Sackville 


A Kensington Collection 

For more than thirty years, art has been 
a driving influence in the life of Wil- 
liam Wiltshire III. While still living in 
his native Richmond, Virginia—first 
working in his family’s life insurance 
business and later founding his own 
William Wiltshire III firm—he was building a major collec- 
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a house in which to display it. But his passion is the pottery 
of William De Morgan, whose forms are based on Persian 
and Chinese motifs. “What I like best is De Morgan’s sense 
of fantasy—his wonderful animals and dragons—and his 
brilliant colors.” Wiltshire, who is also a dealer with Amer- 
ican and some European clients, travels around looking for 
works of art and consigns them to important galleries, and 
he sells privately to museums as well. “It often means that 
I must find things others have missed,” he says. ‘Several 
years ago, for example, I found a totally overlooked John 
Kane painting—they didn’t know him here in England. 
The painting was just in the wrong sale.” See page 74. 


Ethics of Rodmarton Manor 

The story of Rodmarton Manor so far 
encompasses two generations in En- 
gland’s Cotswolds. Designed by Arts 
and Crafts Movement architect Ernest 
Barnsley, it was built by hand between 
1909 and 1929; its first owners were 
Claud and Margaret Biddulph. In 1955 
it passed to their son, Anthony, and his 
wife, Mary. The two women shared a passion for garden- 
ing, and according to Mary Biddulph, her mother-in-law 
frequently offered advice to the head gardener, who was 
with them for almost fifty years. “They fought like cats 
and dogs,” she says, “but they admired each other. In those 
days, of course, ladies didn’t do much more than cut off the 
dead flowers. Her hands were never dirty. Mine are never 
clean.” Mary Biddulph has added rare and wonderful 


Mary Biddulph 
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THE 1991 ACURA LEGEND, 
OUR ANSWER TO THE 
QUESTION “WHAT WILL 
THEY THINK OF NEXT?" 




















At Acura, we believe there is a certain 
simplicity to building automobiles. Adhere 
to conventional wisdom and you end up 
with conventional cars. 

Break the rules and there§ no telling 
how far you can go. 

Five years ago, we broke the rules. 

The rule that said the best performance 
cars had to be made in Italy; the wisdom that 
claimed craftsmanship to be the exclusive 
domain of the British; the tradition that had 
long held Germany as the sole proprietor 
of precision. 

We introduced the Acura Legend. 

A new breed of automobile, designed 
to meet the demands of the automotive 
enthusiast rather than the demands of the 
marketplace. Cars engineered to reward 
the drivers emotions and intelligence rather 
than the drivers ego. 

Based on a simple philosophy we refer 
to as Precision Crafted Performance, the 
first-generation Acura Legend was an auto- 
mobile whose unrivaled success might have 
led to the conclusion that it could not be im- 
proved upon by anything short of a feat of 
engineering genius. 

A feat of engineering genius we refer 
to as the new Acura Legend. 

From the car$ longitudinally mounted 
24-valve V-6 driving the front wheels to its 
newly designed double-wishbone suspen- 
sion system to its completely reshaped, aero- 
dynamic exterior, the new Acura Legend 
is an automobile that could only have come 
from one place. 


A place where rules do not apply. 


FORGE T EVERY THING 
YOU'VE HEARD ABOUT 
THE LEGEND 
OUR ENGINEERS DID 








At Acura, there are three basic things 
we look for in an engineer. 

A very strong mind. A very vivid 
imagination. And, perhaps most important, 
a very short memory. 

After all, had our engineers dwelled 
on all the honors and praise given to 
the first-generation Legend—-honors that 
included being named Motor Trends 1987 
Import Car of the Year, getting selected 
to Road & Tracks Ten Best list and making 
Car and Drivers Ten Best list three years 
in a row-they might have taken the course 
of least resistance, not to mention that 
of other automakers, and been content with 
just a few minor improvements. 

Instead, they started from scratch. 

As a result, the 1991 Acura Legend has 
a new, longitudinally mounted 3.2-liter V-6 
engine that provides a very smooth, very 
potent 200 horsepower. 

A newly designed double-wishbone 
suspension system that improves handling 
and road feel. 

The new Legend has a smoother, more 
rounded shape that better manages air- 
flow, for excellent road stability and even 
lower interior noise levels. 

And its cabin structure, which was 
already extremely strong, is now 27% more 
rigid, further reducing noise and vibration 
as well as providing a solid, protective pas- 
senger compartment. 

Improvements that, along with hun- 
dreds of others, add up to make every drive 
in the new Legend more satisfying, and of 


course, more memorable than ever. 


ONCE YOU GET BEHIND 
THE WHEELTHIS WILL ALL 
MAKE PERFECT SENSE. 











For those of you whose technical 
background leaves a little something to be 
desired, the illustration to your left can be 
summed up in one simple word. 

Performance. 

A word which pretty much explains 
what the 1991 Acura Legend is all about. 
Along with words like “acceleration” and 
“exhilaration” 

The acceleration part comes courtesy 
of a 3.2-liter, 24-valve V-6 with Programmed 
Fuel Injection, as well as a Variable Induction 
System that was inspired by the new Acura 
NSX sports car. 

While this engine offers 25% more 
horsepower and 30% more torque than the 
previous Legend engine it yields the same 
fuel efficiency and,remarkably,doesn'tweigh 
a single ounce more. 

By positioning the engine longitudi- 
nally instead of transversely, the Legend 
now has a 60/40 front/rear weight balance, 
for better braking stability as well as more 
precise handling. 

And those handling improvements 
don't stop with the Acura Legend engine. 

Up front, a lightweight aluminum 
suspension subframe adds rigidity for en- 
hanced cornering. While a newly designed 
double-wishbone configuration at the rear 
aids in both handling precision and brak- 
ing balance, and helps to provide a smooth, 
yet firm ride quality. 

Of course, all of this will become quite 
apparent just as soon as you get out from 
behind this advertisement. 


And get into the new Legend. 
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The way our engineers see it, what lies 
under the roof is every bit as important 
to an automobiles performance as what lies 
under the hood. 

And what lies under the roof of the 
new Legend is one of the most impressive 
driving environments ever designed. Every 
control, from the stereo tuner to the cruise 
control button, is right at your fingertips. 
Large, well-lit analog dials help you to focus 
more of your attention where more of your 
attention should be focused. On the road. 

And because Acura owners have a 
way of seeking out roads full of turns and 
twists, the available leather-trimmed seats 
of the Legend feature firmer side bolster 
supports, to hold the driver more firmly in 
place during hard cornering. 

All of which is not to imply that func- 
tionality comes at the expense of luxury. 

For instance,in the Legend LS, the 
drivers seat has an 8-way power function 
with 2-position memory. A new Automatic 
Climate Control System that uses sensors 
to monitor temperature and hold it at the 
preset value, and also distributes more air 
into the car, more quietly—all the better to 
enjoy the clear, precise sounds of the Acura/ 
Bose® Music System. And you'll find fine 
burled walnut highlighting both the center 
console and armrests. 

A combination of luxury and per- 
formance that is the result of yet another 
simple philosophy: 

You can't get the most out of an engine 
and suspension unless you can get the most 


out of the driver. 


BUY ONE OF THE BEST 
ERFORMANCE SEDANS 
ON THE ROAD AND 
GETONE OF THE SAFEST 
AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 








The new Legend does more than 
provide you with what may be the drive 
of your life. 

Because in addition to the precise 
handling, responsive performance and ex- 
cellent ergonomics of the Legend-all of 
which helps the driver avoid trouble-the 
Legend is equipped with some of the most 
innovative safety features to be found on 
any car. Should trouble be unavoidable. 

Features such as a Honda-designed 
Anti-Lock Braking System, to help you re- 
tain steering control during hard braking 
or inclement weather. 

A driver$ side air bag, as well as a 
passengers side air bag in the Legend LS, 
capable of deploying in just half the time 
it takes to blink an eye, should a frontal 
collision occur. 

The smoother, more rounded Legend 
body is also very protective. 

Door beams, made of high-strength 
steel, help to deflect the force of a collision 
away from the passenger compartment. 
Similarly, the stronger, more rigid unit-body 
structure means added protection during 
head-on and rear-end collisions. 

Even the little things play a big role 
in protecting Legend passengers. 

Froma collapsible steering column to 
an instrument panel padded in all the right 
places to smooth, rounded knobs, buttons 
and switches. 

After all, we know how much driving 
enthusiasts care about their automobiles. 

We happen to think their automobiles 


should return the favor. 
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continued from page 16 


plants, including tall yew hedges to give shelter from the 
wind, and, not surprisingly, she is on a first-name basis 
with everything that grows in her seven-acre garden. 
While her in-laws had ten gardeners, she has had only one, 
and bringing the garden back from neglect after World 
War II was a major accomplishment. Asked if her son Si- 
mon and his wife will eventually become Rodmarton’s 
third-generation benefactors, she says, “Probably one day, 
but not now. He’s too busy.” See page 80. 


A Pre-Raphaelite Air 

“He was so unpretentious, so much 
the artist,” recalls Isabel Goldsmith of 
her collaboration with interior design- 
er Geoffrey Bennison on her London 
town house. They worked together for 
a little over a year before he died in 
1984. With the help of Bennison’s team 
of expert craftsmen, Isabel Goldsmith 
completed the project herself. “Through him I learned a lot 
about colors,” she says. “At first I thought those mushy, in- 
determinate colors were so dirty, but he made them come 
alive.” The town house’s romantic air is largely due to its 
owner's collection of Pre-Raphaelite paintings and sculp- 
ture. “I always liked them,” she recalls, “even as a teen- 
ager. They’re very romantic, very idealistic, but they also 
have a sense of loss about them.” The peripatetic Isabel 
Goldsmith divides her time between London, Mexico (see 
Architectural Digest, October 1990) and Los Angeles. “I’ve 
traveled all my life,” she says. “After three weeks in one 
place, anywhere begins to feel like home.” See page 88. 





Isabel Goldsmith 


A Rejuvenated Althorp 

The restoration of Althorp was indeed 
a labor of love for Lord and Lady Spen- 
cer. “We had to sell a few things to pay 
for it,” says Lord Spencer. “My father 
would never part with anything. He 
couldn’t see the need. Of course, there 
are the same problems for a big house 
as for a little house. My friends com- 
plain about their heating bills, and 
they’ve only got one boiler. We’ve got 
five of them. This house is open to the 
public all year round, and sometimes 
I think people come in just to get 
warm.” Once inside, however, guests 
are treated with a great deal of respect. 
Lady Spencer is so concerned about be- 
ing a gracious hostess that she is learning to speak Japanese 
just to be able to talk to the many visitors from Japan. In 
addition, she says, “My French is fluent, I can get around 
in German, and I can speak passable Italian—although I 
sound like something out of Tosca.” See page 104. 


Lady Spencer 








Architectural Digest Visits: 

Jane Seymour 

As the international ambassador for 
Childhelp USA, Jane Seymour is help- 
ing to campaign against child abuse. 
She’s arranged corporate involvement, 
and she says, “Some of my watercolor 
paintings are being used as a series of 
nine note cards with half the proceeds 
going to Childhelp USA.” The British-born actress finds 
time to paint when she and her family repair to St. Cather- 
ine’s Court, near Bath, where one of her favorite pastimes 
is gathering flowers from the gardens to paint before dry- 
ing them. Her husband, David Flynn, who develops resi- 
dential properties, has a pastime of his own in England— 
polo. The appropriately named St. Catherine’s Court Polo 
Team has won several trophies, some of which are dis- 
played in the couple’s English residence. See page 112. 





PETER KREDENSER 


Jane Seymour 


Along the Thames Highway 

When Adrian Csaky—who with his 
wife, Irena, owns Csaky’s Antiques on 
Pimlico Road in London—sells a piece 
of furniture, he’s prone to inquire about 
the purchaser’s lifestyle and where the 
item is going. “The pieces are hard to 
come by, and often absolutely unique,” 
he says. “Things do get damaged. I al- 
ways ask for first option if a client 
wants to resell something, and I like to work with people 
who have the imagination to see that a very early piece can 
go into a later setting.” “What intrigues me about Adrian 
Csaky,” says designer Chester Jones, a close friend, “is that 
he has an artist’s eye for form and a romantic’s love for the 
patination of great age.” See page 120. 


DERRY MOORE 


Adrian and 
Irena Csaky 


Bohemian Classic 

Francesca Thyssen-Bornemisza, daugh- 
ter of Baron Hans Heinrich Thyssen- 
Bornemisza, has studied acting at the 
Lee Strasberg Institute in London and 
has investigated a career producing 
films. Now she is working for the mu- 
seum at Villa Favorita, the Swiss setting 
for her father’s renowned painting col- 
lection, helping to chart a course for it 
after part of the collection moves to Spain this year. “It is 
my heritage, and I love the place,” she says. She once took 
an art history course but found that, despite her love for 
paintings, art history was not for her. “I resisted it because 
pictures were viewed as something to see in museums. At a 
lecture on German Expressionism where ninety percent of 
the illustrations were from my father’s collection,” she re- 
calls, “I overheard a woman say, ‘Remind me never to have 
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Francesca Thyssen- 
Bornemisza 
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adress made in those colors.’ I couldn't believe it—what did 
that have to do with anything? It only confirmed for me 
that art is something to live with.” See page 126. 


Life at The Hill Court 

In 1983, when Christopher Rowley, a 
London-based interior designer, ac- 
quired The Hill Court, his Hereford- 
shire residence, it was only the second 
time it had been sold since the house 
was built. The original central block 
was constructed in 1700 by two broth- 
ers, Richard and Joseph Clarke. In the 
mid-eighteenth century a floor was added, along with a 
pair of pedimented wings. By then the house belonged to a 
later generation of Clarkes, who made The Hill Court their 
home until 1890. One of its more distinctive features is the 
Painted Bedroom, which is lined with panels painted in 
shades of red, brown and cream to resemble stonework—a 
rare type of decoration popular in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. It was, notes Rowley, one of the 
few rooms that didn’t need to be restored. Rowiey, who is 
descended from a distinguished naval family, has put part 
of the estate’s one hundred acres to good use—establishing 
The Hill Court Garden Centre, which sells “everything 


Christopher Rowley 





from rakes and pots to stone urns.” And plants, of course. 
“The Hill Court has enormous walled gardens. I had to do 
something with them.” See page 132. 
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Easton Neston 

At first sight, Easton Neston looks 
something like a miniature palace. Still, 
that didn’t discourage one eighteenth- 
century observer from describing the 
Northamptonshire estate as “a great, 
staring, unpleasant dwelling, of nei- 
ther comfort or content; surrounded by 
great offices, adorn’d by statues, and 
commanding an offensive view.” Nich- 
olas Hawksmoor, who inherited the commission from Sir 
Christopher Wren, worked at Easton Neston from the 
1690s to 1702. Throughout its history it has belonged to the 
descendants of Richard Fermor, who bought the property 
in 1535 for one thousand pounds. Its present owner is the 
third Baron Hesketh, minister of state for trade and indus- 
try. His mother, Christian Lady Hesketh, has seen numer- 
ous changes there. “In the last ten years,” she notes, “a 
stylish new kitchen has replaced the children’s old school- 
room, and the former servants’ wing now houses the estate 
offices and an engineering design office.” See page 138. 0 
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ANewLuxury! Resort Where The Rooms 


Four 
Seasons 
Resort 





Overlook Hawaiis Sunniest Stretch Ot Coast. 
And The Stat Overlooks Nothing. 


Wailea has always offered visi- 
tors to Maui the rejuvenating plea- 
sures that come with perfect white 
sand beaches, sweeping golf courses 
and the most rain-free climate in the 
islands of Hawaii. 


Now it adds another equally ir- ° 


resistible attraction: a grand resort. 
Introducing the Four Seasons 
Resort, Wailea. Where flowering ter- 


Resorts: Wailea, Maui, 


d 


races, exquisitely landscaped gardens, 
and the most spacious rooms on Maui 
unite to refresh the spirit. 

And where you can delight not 
only in sun and sand but in the in- 
comparable service you'd expect only 
of Four Seasons. 

Whether dining on your own 
lanai overlooking the Pacific. Or en- 
joying every diversion from tennis 


to windsurfing to scuba diving. Or 
simply relaxing at the water's edge. 
The Four Seasons, Wailea, in 
short, is a place often 
dreamed of, but sel- 
dom found. A resort 
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Four 


where you escape 

civilization’s cares, Seasons 
without leaving its Resort 
pleasures behind. — WAILEA MAUI 


1990, Dallas (Las Colinas); Santa Barbara; Canada (Minaki Lodge); Caribbean (Nevis, W.1,, 1991). 


CONTRIBUTORS 





ARTEMIS Cooper is the author of Cairo in the 
War: 1939-1945. She is now editing the let- 
ters of Evelyn Waugh to her grandmother, 
Lady Diana Cooper, for publication in Sep- 
tember, and researching a book on Paris 
after the liberation. 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE has written 

two books about Chatsworth, the seat of the 
dukes of Devonshire in Derbyshire, where 
she and her husband, the 11th duke of 
Devonshire, have lived for 40 years. The 
House: A Portrait of Chatsworth was published 
in 1982; The Estate: A View from Chatsworth, 
which appeared last fall, is about the farms, 
lands and woods of the 35,000-acre estate. 


Mark GIROUARD, a former Slade professor of 
fine arts at Oxford, is one of England’s best- 
known architectural historians and the au- 
thor of Victorian Country Houses, A Country 
House Companion and Life in the English Coun- 
try House. He has written for Country Life, 
and his most recent book is The English Town. 


CurISTIAN LaDy HEsKETH is the author of For 
King and Conscience (which she cowrote with 
Magnus Linklater), The Country House Cook- 
ery Book and a book about Scottish tartans. 
She writes reviews for History Today and is 
currently working on a book about 17th- 
century Scotland. 


GERVASE JACKSON-STops, author and architec- 
tural advisor to the National Trust, served as 
guest curator of the National Gallery’s 1985 
“Treasure Houses of Britain” exhibition in 
Washington, D.C. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer who lives in London. 


JOHN JuLius Norwich is chairman of the 
Venice in Peril Fund and cochairman of the 
World Monuments Fund; for over 20 years 
he has been a member of the executive 
committee of the National Trust. Among his 
books are The Kingdom in the Sun, A History 
of Venice, The Architecture of Southern Eng- 
land, Fifty Years of Glyndebourne, A Taste for 


Travel and Byzantium: The Early Centuries, 


the first part of a three-volume history of the 


Byzantine Empire. He has recently com- 
pleted Maestro, a five-part television pro- 
gram on the history of music in Venice. 


GEORGE PLUMPTRE, whose books include Gar- 


den Ornament, The Latest Country Gardens, 
The Collins Guide to Gardens and Royal Gar- 


dens, is a frequent contributor to Country Life. 


He is now writing a book on the major 
figures in garden design. 


JAMeEs S. WAMSLEY is a Virginia-based his- 


torian and the author of American Ingenuity: 


Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village 


and the novel Churchmouse. He is currently 


working on a book about museums of the 


Brandywine Valley, which will be published 


by Harry Abrams. 


PATRICIA WARNER is a freelance writer who 
lives in London. 
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ENGLISH HERITAGE 


Young Champion of England’s Historic Architecture 


STONEHENGE; Dover Castle; a prehis- 
toric tomb; Rievaulx Abbey; a flint 
mine nearly four thousand years old; 
a windmill in Suffolk and a bobbin 
mill in Cumbria—these are just a few 
of the four-hundred-odd ancient mon- 
uments and historic buildings that for 
the past seven years have been un- 
der the care of one of the youngest 
but perhaps most important of all 
British conservation organizations: the 
Historic Buildings and Monuments 
Commission for England, known fa- 
miliarly as English Heritage. 

Its chairman since its foundation 
has been Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 
himself the owner of a magnificent 
country house in Hampshire with 


“There is an immense advantage in having all 


By John Julius Norwich 


English Heritage, the government-funded organization founded in 1984 
to preserve the nation’s architectural legacy, operates more than 400 
historic properties. BELOW RIGHT: “One house might be given a small 
grant; another might be taken over completely,” says the chairman of 
English Heritage, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. Montagu’s own 14th-centu- 
ry gatehouse with 19th-century Scottish-style additions is in Hampshire. 


BELOW: The late-12th-century Fram- 
lingham Castle, seen across a lake in 
Suffolk, is a “shell keep” castle with 
defensive walls and a moat that are 
almost completely intact. “Many of 
the Tudor chimney stacks appearing 
from the bastions’ thirteen towers 
are fake,” explains Sophie Andreae, 
head of the London Division. “They 
were intended to give the impression 
that it was a great mansion rath- 
er than a set of modest lodgings.” 
The entrance bridge is 16th century. 


DERRY MOORE 


these different functions under a single administration.” 
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Grace Your 
Home With 


Beautiful 


Books 


Now you can 

acquire the finest collection 
ever created of the world’s 
great classics. 


What one single characteristic do all fine homes share in 
common? 

Books. Beautiful books. 

Surviving architectural styles and all the changes in 
fashion ... virtually all fine homes have been celebrated for 
their private collections of beautiful books. 

Discerning men and women have especially sought to 
grace their homes with distinctive, leather-bound editions 
of the great classics ... meaningful books which will retain 
their special beauty for generations! 

Today, such books are not easily acquired. Yet now, you 
are cordially invited to own “The 100 Greatest Books Ever 
Written” in leather-bound editions so beautiful they will 
enhance even the most noteworthy private library and the 
most elegant home. 

Fine leather-bound books of the quality you may now 
acquire have a unique feel of luxury... the characteristic 
aroma of quality leather... and an aura of distinction. 
Beautifully designed and crafted, they lend significance to 
every home. 

Like fine art, 
these volumes will be treasured forever. 


The titles include the greatest novels the world has ever 
known... Melville’s Moby Dick, and Tolstoy's War and Peace, 
for example; the immortal classics like Plato’s Republic, 
and Homer’s Iliad; great works of wit like Swift’s Gulliver's 
Travels; works of beauty like Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. 
Here are the books you will enjoy for a lifetime and will be 
proud to hand on to future generations of your family. 


(continued on next page) 
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ABOVE: Audley End—begun by Dutch sculp- 
tor Bernhard Janssen in about 1605 and re- 
worked in 1721 and 1752—was built for 
Thomas Howard, earl of Suffolk, later trea- 
surer to James I. “The king ominously said 
that the house was ‘too large for a King, but 
might do for a Lord Treasurer,” recounts 
Andreae. “And in 1619 Howard was con- 
victed of embezzlement and imprisoned in 
the Tower of London.” RIGHT: Audley End’s 
Gothic-ceilinged saloon was redone in Neo- 
classical style in the 1760s by Sir John Griffin. 


ABOVE RIGHT: The Lindisfarne Priory on 
Holy Island off Northumbria was founded in 
635 and sacked by Vikings in 793. The ruins 
include an exhibit on medieval monastic life. 


PO ee Oe Oe 


England’s most famous motor mu- 
seum attached. Asked whether he 
does not feel more like a charioteer 





with too many horses to control, all 
pulling in different directions—he re- 


plies: “Sometim but there is none- 
theless an im: se advantage in 
having all these di inctions 
under a single administ 

It was not, perhaps, an entirely 
brilliant idea to choose April 18.4) 
as the date for the inauguration of 


such-a body; but there was certai 


nothing else foolish about a 
to transfer these celess tre 
from government depe 


hands. Civil servants, 


continued on page 34 
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THE PERFECT CAR 
FOR THE '90S. 


The 1991 Buick 
Park Avenue Ultra. 


ead 


After driving the new Park Avenue 
Ultra, the editors of Motor Trend 
concluded, “Buick may have created 
the perfect car for the 90s.” 

Drive it yourself, and you may 
conclude that we’ve created the 
ee car for a 


5 = 





66 Just sitting in the Park Avenue’s 
roomy interior is pleasing. 99 


— Carand Driver 


66 Buick engineers have come up 
with one of the quietest, tightest and 
smoothest-operating luxury sedans 
we've ever driven. 99 — Motor Trend 


66 Ample innovation plus excellent 
design, engineering, and execution 
at an expected price . . .99 

— Motor Trend 


. highway-speed passing 
seemed effortless. 99 


— Automobile Magazine 


6éBuick focused considerable ergo- 
nomic study on the interior, and it 
shows. 99 — Carand Driver 





BUICK. 


The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 


66... a fine blend of slippery aero- 
dynamics (0.31Cd) and traditional 
American dress up.99 — Motor Trend 


66... afirst-ratetourer... 99 


— Automobile 
Magazine 


170 hp 
3800 V6 


66 The transmission works like a 





dream... the Park Avenueseemsa 


class apart.99 — AutoWeek 


66More impressive than along list of 
amenities is the new Park Avenue’s 
. You get 
the same impression of quality 


fine attention to detail . . 


when you drive the car.99 


— Carand Driver 


Your Buick dealer can arrange a 
test drive, or call 1-800-3PARK AVE 
for more information. 
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Being the best you can be 
has its own rewards. Like 
coming home to a sofa that 
envelops, rather than seats. In 
a room invitingly filled with 
natural fibers and intriguing 
textures. 

We design and manufacture 
Kreiss Collection furnishings 
not so much to suit your home, 
but your life. 


Los Angeles * New York * San Francisco 

La Jolla * Laguna Niguel * Palm Springs 
Dania, FL * Atlanta * Dallas * Houston 
Boston * Chicago * Denver * Salt Lake City 
Indianapolis * Scottsdale * Washington D.C. 
Honolulu + Tokyo, Japan 

Corporate Headquarters: 


145 W. 134th Street, Los Angeles CA 90061 
1-800-877-8890 * Fax 213-327-5982 


Available through your designer 


SO, 


COLLECTION j 
For the style of your life: _ 
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At Eljer, all whirlpools are not |Our styles range from _ those 


created equal. We shape them to ~~ _ designed for the single bather to 
fit your body, design them to fit your _. those that can accommodate two 
needs. Our gentle lumbar supports with room to spare, so don't settle 
cradle your back as jets swirl water for something ordinary. Choose an 
around you. Our sculptured head and 0 “Eljer luxury acrylic whirlpool. With the 
arm rests add to your level of classic contours designed to fit yours. 


comfort. 


Capture J the Elegance 


Shown clockwise from the left: The Ecstasy whirlpool in Dusty Rose, 
The Romantic whirlpool in Zinfandel, 
and the Tennison Collection whirlpool in Onyx. AA 8/4) 


927-5200-00 901 10th Street, Plano, Texas 75086 INDUSTRIES COMPANY 
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RIGHT: Castlerigg Stone Circle in Cumbria is 
one of the earliest in the British Isles, dating 
from circa 2000 B.c. All but five of the original 
38 stones are still standing. Inside it is a rect- 
angle of stones, unique among stone circles. 


by their very nature and training, 
could not possibly be the best people 
to look after some of the most glo- 
rious architecture in Europe. How 
much better to give the job to a com- 
mission of skilled experts, ultimately 
answerable to the government, of 


course, but al 






to make their own 


decisions in their own way 

As its name makes clear, English 
Heritage bears no responsibility for 
the buildings of Scotland, Wales or 
Northern Ireland (though these may 
well have similar bodies before lo 
nor, even in England, does it have 
direct managerial contro! o\ I 
than a very smal 7 


tion’s 13,000 sched 
uments and 400,000 lis 
























LEFT: Restored after being empty for 30 years, 
Boscobel House in Shropshire is a timber- 
framed farmhouse, dating from the 1630s and 
originally a Cromwellian hunting lodge. It is 
famous as the place King Charles II hid after 
his defeat at the Battle of Worcester in 1651. 
ABOVE: In the 17th-century barn at Boscobel, 
furniture is repaired in a traditional manner. 


continued on page 36 
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CHANEL BOUTIQUES: NEW YORK, BEVERLY HILLS, COSTA MESA, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS, PALM BEACH, HONOLULU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Yet within that minority, the vari- 
ety is breathtaking. There are great 
houses, like Audley End in Essex— 
begun in 1605 and with interiors and 
garden buildings by Robert Adam 
dating from the 1760s to 1780s—or 
Bolsover in Derbyshire, a huge early- 
seventeenth-century re-creation of a 
medieval fortress. There are great 
defenses: prehistoric, like Maiden 
Castle in Dorset; Roman, like Hadri- 
an’s Wall, snaking across the North- 
umbrian hills; or Norman, like the 
great keep of Castle Rising in Nor- 
folk. There are religious shrines, 
ranging from Stonehenge and the 
great Avebury Stone Circles in Wilt- 
shire to the temple of Mithras at 
Carrawburgh, Northumberland; from 
the simplicity of the Venerable Bede’s 
monastery at Jarrow to the Victorian 
flamboyance of St. Mary’s Church on 
the Studley Royal Estate. There are 
even monuments to ancient industry, 
from the prehistoric flint mines at 
Grimes Graves, Norfolk, to the old 
watermill at Mortimer’s Cross, Here- 
ford and Worcester County. 

But what about all the other monu- 
ments and listed buildings not di- 
rectly under the control of English 
Heritage? The short answer is that 
these too—together with seven thou- 
sand conservation areas and more 
than a thousand important historic 
gardens—remain very much its con- 
cern, for its duties extend far beyond 
mere management. For example, it 
also makes important financial grants 
—some $127 million in 1989—to- 
ward the conservation and repair of 
ancient buildings, monuments and 
sites (usually on the condition that 
there is reasonable public access to 
the property). Additionally, it consid- 
ers and comments on applications for 
demolitions, alterations or planning 
permissions. It advises on just about 
everything, from specialized con- 
struction methods and restoration 
techniques to new uses for redun- 


dant buildings to tax problems. It 
undertakes historical research and 
recording (having inherite > the re- 


sponsibility for, inter alia, ue 


Young Champion of England’s Historic Architecture 
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plaques on London’s houses that 
record famous past residents). And it 
constantly strives to improve its man- 
ner of presentation and interpreta- 
tion in such a way as to increase the 
public’s understanding and enjoy- 
ment of everything it has to offer. 
Then there is the archaeology. As 
ever-increasing numbers of new 
buildings spring up across the coun- 
try, it becomes more and more im- 
portant to discover and record all 
possible archaeological evidence be- 
fore it is lost forever beneath the con- 
crete. Here again, English Heritage 
comes to the rescue with grants and 
technical advice. It undertakes aerial 
and geophysical surveys, and main- 
tains a superbly equipped laboratory 
that adds immeasurably to the value 
of every excavated find, as well as 
challenging many of our precon- 
ceived ideas. From excavations in the 
deserted medieval village of Whar- 
ram Percy in North Yorkshire, for ex- 
ample, it was found that there was 
little infectious disease, and hardly 
anyone seems to have broken a limb. 
Animal bones can also provide in- 
valuable evidence of diet, butchery 
practices and animal husbandry. 
Lord Montagu’s organization is 


door concerts, opera and fireworks 
displays in its gardens and parks 
every summer. 

The organization enjoys a harmo- 
nious relationship with the National 


-Trust, that astonishing private char- 


ity that owns, and preserves for the 
nation, over two hundred country 
houses, five hundred miles of un- 
spoiled coastline and many thou- 
sands of square miles of beautiful 
English countryside. 

“The National Trust’s work is be- 
yond praise,” Lord Montagu says. 
“Its problem is that it works exclu- 
sively on the basis of ownership. It 
can accept a new property only if it 
can raise enough funds to maintain it. 
English Heritage, on the other hand, 
has government funds behind it and 
can therefore be flexible. One house 
might be given a small grant; an- 
other—if the trust failed to find the 
money and, of course, with the ap- 
proval of the secretary of state for the 
environment—might be taken over 
completely. The two organizations 
are thus complementary; there is no 
competition or conflict.” 

Still remaining is the question of 
whether English Heritage has not 
spread its net a little too wide. Does it 





English Heritage has even become 

an impresario, arranging outdoor concerts, 
opera and fireworks displays in its 
gardens and parks every summer. 


now running smoothly and well, en- 
abling him to give time to what he 
considers one of his most important 
jobs—public relations. Guidebooks, 
for example, are being completely 
transformed. In place of the dreary 
little monographs of the old days— 
comprehensible only to professors— 
he is now producing an entirely new 
ies, beautifully designed, amus- 

y written and copiously _illus- 

‘d. English Heritage has even 

me an impresario, arranging out- 





not try to perform too many diverse 
functions for a single body to handle? 
But then, England is full of institu- 
tions that would cause any manage- 
ment consultant to throw up his 
hands in horror. There is only one 
question worth asking: Does it work? 

English Heritage is young. It is 
feeling its way, and it doubtless has a 
lot to learn. But thanks to its skilled 
and dedicated staff, it is already 
working very well. England’s debt to 
it will be great in the years to come. 0 
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At last, new and improved really 
meamttcclencoencialioes 


Considering all the times you've seen the words “new 
and improved” used to introduce products, it’s no 
» wonder you're skeptical. But the all-new 1991 Ninety 
Eight” is an automobile we truly believe delivers on 
} these words in a very big way. 
Inside and out, the Ninety Eight has totally changed. 
In fact, it redefines the contemporary luxury car. 
The Ninety Eight is larger now, bringing you more 


| of what you want from a luxury car. More back seat 
| legroom and over 20 cubic feet of trunk space. 

Ninety Eight also features a more responsive 3800 V6 
with tuned port injection, and standard anti-lock brakes. 
You'll be amazed by the newly available Computer 

| Command Ride System. An innovation that automatically 


adjusts the ride to match changing road conditions. 
And the air bag on the driver's side is now standard, too. 
And nowhere else will you find the Oldsmobile 
Edge, the exclusive comprehensive owner satisfaction 
program that can’t be touched by any other luxury 
automobile you can buy, regardless of cost. 
To find out more about the all-new Ninety Eight, 
just stop by your local Oldsmobile® dealer. Or call 
1-800-242-OLDS, Monday—Friday, 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. EST. 


Ninety Eight 


The New Generation of Oldsmobile. 
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Call 1800-99CREDA for your nearest dealer. 
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© Sherle Wagner Corp. 


SHERLE WAGNER REPLACES THE SILVER SPOON. 





SHERLE WAGNER 


It's no wonder today's more fortunate tykes develop a rather lofty perspective of the world when perched atop a 
Sherle Wagner original. Hand-carved from solid marble, its classic grandeur never tarnishes. And, as with all Sherle Wagner 
custom pieces, you may make your selection from a variety of exquisite marbles. One note of caution: while such 
consummate style is not easily replicated, it's easily grown accustomed to. For illustrated catalogue, 
send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022. 
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Creating an Intimate Cottage Garden at the Grand Estate 


By the Duchess of Devonshire 


FOR SOME YEARS now we have shown 
the garden furniture made in the es- 
tate workshops here by Chatsworth 
carpenters, at the Chelsea Flower 
Show, the four-day gardening spec- 
tacular of the year. 

Every now and then I escape from 
our stand to see something of the 
show. In 1988 I liked the cottage gar- 
den arranged by the Women’s Insti- 
tute of Cheshire far better than the 


smart designs of some internationally 
known firms. I ré ed to it again 
and again, to please m yy just 
looking at it, and to take notes of 
the details, which had been well 
thought out. 

When I got home I walked around 


the one-hundred-acr« 


>» garden here 


and saw once again all the style: 





ABOVE: The duchess of Devonshire stands near 
her “fantasy of a roofless cottage” at Chats- 
worth. “This view is down the kitchen garden, 
under the apples grown on arches, through 
the gate and over a ‘carpet’ of chamomile.” 


included in it: the pleached limes on 
the south lawn; the long canal, the 
formal rose garden; the serpentine 
hedges of beech leading to a statue of 
the sixth duke of Devonshire; the cas- 
cade of water running down steps; 
the vast rocks intersected by streams 
and ponds arranged by Joseph 
Paxton in the nineteenth century; the 
two-mile grass walk around the pe- 
rimeter; the azalea dell, pinetum and 
arboretum and also the huge green- 
houses. The scale is enormous, and I 
thought about how little all this re- 
‘ates to the gardens of most of our vis- 





It will be some years 
before the 
“furniture” is fully 
clothed in green. 


BELOW: The kitchen garden is a study in contrasts. 
Dark beet greens stand out against the varying 
greens of lettuce and cabbage. In the front row, 
strawberry plants are starred with white blossoms. 


itors. So I resolved to make our own 
version of the cottage garden. 

We chose a slope above the green- 
houses, secluded but not too far for 
people to walk. I thought we might 
be more adventurous than is possible 
on the flat site at Chelsea and use the 
slope to make an upstairs “bedroom” 
floor as part of the out-of-doors, roof- 
less cottage. 

The “front garden” is a series of 
small beds enclosed in box edging. A 
path leads to the “kitchen/dining 
room,” which is backed by a nine- 
foot wall of local stone. Above this 


continued on page 46 



















A Nice Thing About The 


Next Great Jaguar Classic Is That You 


Can Drive ItWhile It Becomes One: 
The 1991 Jaguar Sovereign. 


he fabulous SS-100; the incredible 

XK120; the legendary E-type: 
None of these Jaguars started out as 
classics. They were simply spirited 
motorcars, designed with the latest 
technology and all the style, passion 
and value that Jaguar had to offer. 
Today, these legendary Jaguars are 
among the most coveted automobiles 
in the world. 

Jaguar’s philosophy of building 
distinctively styled, spirited motor- 
cars at a reasonable price has not 
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changed. A perfect example is the 
1991 Jaguar Sovereign. Its spirit 
comes from a 223-horsepower, four- 
liter, 24-valve engine, mated to an 
electronically controlled, four-speed 
automatic transmission with driver- 
selectable sport shifting. Add to that, 
Jaguar's fully independent suspension, 
massive disc brakes and advanced 
anti-lock braking system and it is clear 
that the Sovereign is a performer of 
legendary proportions. 

The Sovereign interior is fitted 
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with polished hardwood and supple 
leather. It is also equipped with an 
array of modern conveniences, such 
as computerized climate control, an 
80-watt stereo sound system and a 
power sunroof. 

We invite you to test drive the 
1991 Jaguar Sovereign. We think 
you'll find the experience to be, in a 
word, classic. For your nearest dealer, 
call 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
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The Novecento, by IWC. A symphony in four 


movements, featuring the perpetual calendar 
with moon phase display. 

The latest work to come out of Schaffhausen is 
one of startling originality, tempering angularity 
of form with the gentle appeal of gold. 

The first movement, allegro ma non troppo, uni- 
tes two major themes: the hour and minute 
hands beating the passage of time with inexora- 
ble precision; the day and date displays recording 
our progress with reassuring regularity. 

The second movement, andante un poco measto- 
so, also combines two elements, the month and 
the moon phase displays, uniting the mundane 
and celestial aspects of time. 

In the third movement, a cadenza, the individual 
themes of the year display occur only once, but 
are sustained while the motifs of the first two 
movements are repeated and reworked. 


Finally the fourth, nobilamente, synthesizes the 


individual elements of the work - elegance, eco- 
nomy of form and technical brilliance. 

After the Novecento by IWC, symphonic form 
will never be th ime again 


IWC 
International Watch Co Lid, LhafVhauson. feiteolond 


> f7 
“Awce 7868 


irther information and a complete catalogue on all IWC timepieces 
please call 1-800-432-9330 


rbour (305) 866-4312; Dorfman Jewelers, 24 Newbury Street, Boston (617) 536-2022; 

nati (S13) 793-4330; Smart Jewelers, 3350 Devon Avenue, Lincolnwood (708) 673-6000; 
(305) 374-0739, Cellini Jewelers, 509 Madison Avenue, New York (212) 888-0505; 
ie, New York (212) 751-9824; Tourneau Inc., 200 W., 34 Street, New York (212) 563-6880; 
York (212) 758-3265; Wempe, 700 Fifth Avenue, New York (212) 397-9000; 
‘ach, 337 Worth Avenue, Palm Beach (407) 655-4844 
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NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary 
antique resource in the world. 


_ Newel Art Galleries, re 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 
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Creating an Intimate Cottage Garden at the Grand Estate 


continued from page 42 


wall is the “bedroom,” and continu- 
ing up the slope is the kitchen gar- 
den, and a chicken run at the back. 
The kitchen/dining room has a table, 
two chairs and a sofa, a stairway up to 
the bedroom and a fireplace against 
the wall. The frames of the furniture 
are made of pine, and each piece has 
been planted with evergreen shrubs, 
which will clothe it completely and 
in time be tied and clipped to con- 
form to the shape of the furniture. 
The fireplace is privet; the “fire” is 


nasti aniums for the 
flame the ash. 
The pos on the 
mantel tlow- 
ering pla 

table and c! 

low boxe: 


gonias pre 
tablecloth wit 
sides. Yew, sev 
each step, form: 
are real stone steps 
The bedroom is dor 
canopied four-poster outlined in 


leaved ivy, and the chaise longue at 
its foot is clothed in forsythia and a 
“chintz” cover of mesembryanthe- 
mums. The patchwork bedspread is 
made of squares of brightly colored 
begonias; the valance and draperies 
around the top of the frame are trail- 
ing geraniums (difficult to water in 
dry weather); pillows are begonias; 
bedside tables are yew, and Tiffany 
lamps are variegated ivy grown over 
the frames of children’s umbrellas. A 
mirror on the dressing table is also 





made of variegated ivy; the tablecloth 
is of thyme. The chamomile carpet 
smells delicious when it is mown or 
when you step on it. 
At the back of this “room,” and 
till on the slope so the whole picture 
at a glance from the box 
in front of the cottage, is the 
yrtant kitchen garden. Three 
ly fixed in the ground to 
id, have apples grow- 
There are the usual 
les such as peas and 
queen of English 


ViIS1LD 























ABOVE: In the kitchen/dining room, the fireplace, 
right, has “flames” of scarlet geraniums and 
“ashes” of gray-leaved senecio. Pink begonias pro- 
vide a tablecloth, and yew will cover table and chair. 


LEFT: Beds of yellow snapdragons edged with box 
light up the approach to the “cottage.” In the bed- 
room on the upper level the four-poster is outlined 
with ivy and topped with a valance of geraniums. 


vegetables, to my mind, when picked 
young enough before the beans are 
encased in a thick gray vest). Two 
rows of strawberries ripen on their 
mat of straw and manure. Nearby are 
beetroot (the brilliant scarlet leaf 
stems are highly decorative), celery, 
globe artichokes, the inevitable patch 
of rhubarb, lettuces, cabbages and 
some herbs. Runner beans grow so 
fast that you go away for a couple of 
days and hardly know them when 
you get back, as they’ve raced up 
their poles and produced a big crop. 
The central path is bordered by the 
fraise des bois Baron Sollemacher, 
fussy to pick but well worth the ef- 
fort. The little kitchen garden is en- 
closed in a fence made of heart of oak, 
split with an ax down the grain of 
the wood, thus keeping its immense 
strength, almost like iron. The fence 
has a strangely pleasing effect, since the 
posts are not uniform and have a 
homemade look about them. All the 
fencing depicted in the eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century paintings of 
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The interiors of 
the COLE * HAAN stores 


in New York’s Rockefeller Center, 
(Completed September 1, 1990) 


and 


Beverly Hills’ Rodeo Drive 


(Completed October 6, 1990) 


Designed by Forbes Associates, 


Features Antique Furnishings, Upholstery 
and the Customization Capabilities of 
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CHICAGO + NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES 


60 EAST 10TH ST. 8784 BEVERLY BLVD. 
NEW YORK, NY 10003 LOS ANGELES, CA 90048 
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Intimate Cottage Garden at the Grand Estate 
continued from page 46 


horses and farm animals was of this 
kind—as can be seen in works by 
George Stubbs, John Frederick Her- 
ring, George Morland, etc. Few men 
know how to use an ax now, but 


tat Chatsworth we are lucky enough 


to have joiners who can turn their 
hands to any such peculiar job and 
show the younger men how it is 
done. Untreated oak turns a beautiful 
gray color after a few months out- 
of-doors and fits the landscape as 
it should, having grown out of the 
ground nearby. © 

Two chicken runs are next to the 
kitchen garden. I have Light Sussex, 
the dual-purpose breed kept by most 
country people in my youth but not 
easy to find now, and Welsummers, 
which lay mahogany-brown eggs. 
The Light Sussex cockerels are very 
nasty characters. They specialize in 
attack from behind—disconcerting 
when you are filling their water pot 
or giving them the kitchen scraps 
they enjoy so much. : 

I would dearly love to keep a pig 
there to complete the picture, but Jim 
Link, the head gardener, says he 
would get too fond of it and could not 
bear to lose it to its inevitable fate. 

Every time I go up to the cottage 
garden when the place is open to visi- 
tors, I. find people looking greatly 
puzzled and wondering what it is 
they see before them. The older men 
lean on the fence and criticize the 
vegetables, the women are intrigued 
by the bed and its flowery draperies, 
but none pass it without a second 
glance. Having had another look, 
they start working out the plan and 
what each piece of furniture pretends 
to be. I fear they think the Devon- 
shires must be crazy to add such a 
ridiculous fantasy to a serious garden. 

It was only constructed in the 
spring of 1989, so it will be some 
years before the “furniture” is fully 
clothed in green. To watch the idea 
come to fruition has been a fasci- 
nating exercise, and I hope it will 
continue to intrigue and amuse our 
visitors as it settles itself into the 
larger landscape of the real garden. 0 
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THE BRITISH INTERIOR DESIGN EXHIBITION 





Annual Flourish of Talent at The Chelsea Old Town Hall 
By Elizabeth Lambert 


IT WASN’T LONG AGO that most people 
would have been able to list only two 
British interior designers—Colefax & 
Fowler for chintz and traditional, Da- 
vid Hicks for something more mod- 
ern—“and of course that frightfully 
nice woman around the corner who 
runs up draperies and covers.” 
There were other designers, of 
course, all busy doing up stately 
homes and P & O ocean liners, but 
the public either didn’t know about 
them or was terrified of them. That 
left the ladies around the corner 


pretty much in charge of the sitting 
rooms of England. 

Things are rather different now, 
and a good deal of the credit for that 
is due to The British Interior Design 
Exhibition at The Chelsea Old Town 


FERGUS GREER 
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ABOVE: “T designed it a writing room for a col- 
lector,” says Derek Frost of his antique- and art- 
filled space, “for someone ho is courageous, 
strong, with assured ideas and individual taste.” 
RIGHT: A decorat frieze depicting Athena, 
Apollo and the nine muses ornaments the Neoclas 
sical Rotunda Bookroom, which was created by 
Anthony Paine and constructed by Panton Morris 





SAVIN KINGCOME 





Hall in London. Each of the three an- 


~_ nual exhibitions has proved that Brit- 


ish interior design has come of age. 
The exhibitions also prove that 
British design follows the great Brit- 
ish tradition of flourishing individ- 
ualism. Designers do their own thing 
and do it well. Anyone who expects 
room after room of the English country- 
house look is in for a surprise. 
Christophe Gollut, who created a 
sumptuous room of nineteenth-cen- 
tury European comforts last spring, 
says, “There isn’t one room looking 
vaguely like another. There isn’t any 


LEFT: The British Interior Design Exhibition, 
which is held each spring at The Chelsea Old 
Town Hall in London, is a showcase for the 
work of 25 of England's top designers. The exhi- 
bition was begun by Fleur Rossdale in 1982. 
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style that seems derivative, not one 


room that makes you think, ‘Oh my ege ° Sis 
God. eas one oeeMionmiardings British design follows the British 
bedroom.’ That same English eccen- tradition of flourishing individualism. 


tricity applies to fashion. Do tell me 
what is in fashion in London—mini- 
skirts, long skirts, kangaroo outfits? 
I'd love to know. Decorating too— 
there’s no one direction.” 

Variety it is. Past rooms have in- 
cluded Mercier’s prison cell for a 
stockbroker caught in insider trading; 
David Hicks International’s bed-sit- 
ting-room inspired by La Traviata’s 
heroine, Violetta; George Spencer 
Designs’ atelier; and Simon Playle’s 
Tea Plantation in India with cicadas 
chirping, a monkey creeping, and the 
lights of a tropical night, computer- 
controlled to change from dusk to 
dawn in three minutes. 

Last year Jenny Armit put her 
mind to urban living and came up 
with an entirely new piece of furni- 
ture, a wine cellar designed to look 
like a temperature-controlled book- 
case. Bottles behind glass doors 
served the same decorative purpose 
as bookbindings in giving rich color 
to a study wall. 





BELOW: Strong vertical panels accented with embossed medallions en- ABOVE: Countess Monika Apponyi of M M Design composed the Red 


liven a living room by Christophe Gollut. “I wanted to create a warm, Room to “reflect a sumptuous evening atmosphere and be full of 
mid-nineteenth-century look,” explains the designer. “I had three en- drama.” Enveloped by a variety of deep reds are an 18th-century Dutch 
trances in my area, so I used sofas at either end to define the space.” chest, a 17th-century portrait of a noblewoman and a Louis XVI mirror. 


Nicholas Haslam solved another 
modern problem with a Baroque-style 
pedestal for stashing stereo equip- 
ment; modern designers—Nick Allen, 
Derek Frost and Charles Rutherfoord— 
proved that the historic British crafts- 
manship can serve twentieth-century 
purposes; and Joanna Trading and 
Melissa Wyndham made traditional 
rooms better with new fabrics based 
on old documents. 

British specialties are supremely 
comfortable upholstery, properly 
made draperies, very good craftsmen 
and subtle tricks for dealing with the 
soft vagaries of English light. Design 
is an international business, and visi- 
tors from around the world use the 
British designers they see at the ex- 
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ratifs, where I saw wonderful 1810 } - 
watercolor drawings of a room with | 
clear lemon-yellow walls, pale laven- — 
der draperies and bright emerald- | 
green upholstery. And at the Palazzo 
-Rezzonico in Venice, a seventeenth- 
century house on the Grand Canal, 
where I saw vibrant purple silk vel- 
vet in a room with scarlet damask. 
Or the Libreria Vecchia across from 
the Doge’s Palace in Venice, where 
the bookbindings are every conceiv- 
able shade of red—scarlet, cherry, 
puce, magenta, aubergine, brick red, | 
salmon pink—and in velvet, dam- 
asks, paper, all jumbled together. 

“I was the first person for a long 
time to rejoice in vibrant, unexpected 
color combinations,” continues Da- 
vid Hicks, “what ordinary people 
would describe as clashing. If they do 
clash, it’s like the wonderful clash of } | 
cymbals in the 1812 Overture. The 
thing to remember is that it doesn’t 
matter what you do with paint and 
fabric. You can always change it. ° 

“I suppose also I was one of the 
first in Europe to mix old and new. 

I was impressed by Roger Vivier’s 











ABOVE: Empire-style armchairs with calligraphic-patterned uphol- BELOW: “It’s not supposed to be a period re-creation,” says Joanna 
stery define a waiting area for an architect's office, a Study in White by Wood of Joanna Trading, describing the Blue Bedroom—intended for 
David Hicks International. The glass partition with flanking ash urns- an English country house—which she designed with her associate 
on-pedestals and the flower-filled urns on the floor maintain strict order. Susie Beart. “However, there is a definite Georgian feel to the room.” 


hibition. Last year brought the first 
Russian, a man who wanted help 
with his new house outside Paris. 

It is also becoming clear to the pre- 
viously reluctant British that they 
ought to think about using interior 
designers more often. Historically, a 


great house has been simply an accu- 
mulation of fine furniture and paint- 
ings. N ‘he idea that a designer 
can make it citer is catching on, and 
the little revol . begun by David 
Hicks late in the | taking hold. 

“T think teach peo- 
ple that you dk I play safe 
with great ul 


don’t have 

possible to w 

That was somet! 
Paris at the Musec 
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Rediscover it soon. The 
classie Mediterranean 
on the all-suite ships that are the new classic 
in cruising. In fact, TRAVEL & LEISURE said 
Seabourn is “now the one to beat’ To the More Room ‘lo Rome. 
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For reservations call your travel professional. 
Or for a complimentary 52 page brochure call 
or write Seabourn Cruise Line, 55 Francisco 
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Annual Flourish of Talent at The Chelsea Old Town Hall 


apartment in Paris, with its Louis XV 
and modern steel. Did I help make 
interior design a respectable profes- 
sion? I suppose I did. And I probably 
repopularized the use of rush mat- 
ting. I have always loved matting, 
because it reminds me of an after- 
noon at Hardwick Hall, just after the 
war. I went to tea. The garden was 
overgrown, the butler was disinte- 
grating—but the romance of the place. 
The shutters were closed, and little 
thin streams of light came through 
onto the rush matting. Things like 
that were real kick points, things seen 
when young, and the magic stays.” 

David Hicks International has ex- 
hibited every year. The rooms are cre- 
ated by the firm’s chief designer, 
Stephen Ryan. This year David Hicks 
himself also designed a garden court- 
yard, to make the point that though 
he is still doing decorating, these days 
gardens and hedges, the colors of 
roses, are his passion. 

Each designer has a different rea- 
son for exhibiting, for taking on what 
is very hard work. Last year Harrods 
announced its newly enlarged design 
studio under Robin Mackay. Some 


designers like the fun of being their 


continued from page 54 


designers to do rooms for a show 
house in Regent’s Park. She estimated 
that a few hundred people might come. 
“Thousands turned up,” she recalls. 
“There were queues around the block 
and I had to turn people away. Some 
were so disappointed that I felt I had 
to pay their fare home.” 

Clearly the next step was to find a 
bigger location, and The Chelsea Old 
Town Hall, with a main hall of 5,000 
square feet, was the place. Within the 
vast, high space her contractors con- 
struct walls ten feet high, and design- 
ers have seven days to do as they like 
in their individual areas. They can 
make the walls higher, add any kind 
of ceiling, skylight or floor. 

That first year Christopher Nevile 
designed a layout so good that it is 
still used. The first exhibition was 
“done on a wing and a prayer,” he 
recalls. “Decorators were reluctant. 
They tended to say, ‘Let me come and 
look at the space.’ Well, there weren’t 
any spaces until the last minute, only 
one vast hall. Nobody could believe 
that a thirty-room palace would be 
built in seven days, but they were all 
willing to have a go at it.” 

The second year was hampered by 





“You don’t have to play safe with great 
houses. You don’t have to be in awe of them; 
it’s possible to work with a bit of lust.” 


own client, some know it is a good 
shop-front, some want to introduce 
new fabric and still others 
take part simply because the orga- 
nizer, Fleur yas charmed 


them into doing so 
The exhibition is e1 
It began when shi 
working in an art 
thought, “Wouldn't th« 
look better in a lovely dra 
than on bare white walls? 
as that. Fleur Rossdale had 
heard of Kips Bay Decorator 
House. Her first stab at the proj 
was in 1982, when she invi'ed severa! 


a few minor problems, but by the 
third, everybody knew what could be 
done and steamed ahead on schedule. 
Those seven days are organized 
chaos, as the twenty-five designers 
have their own building teams work- 
ing night and day, with access only 
nrough somebody else’s room. They 
in meticulously in advance, but all 
nerable to dramas—getting a 

ayed the wrong color, or find- 

selves blocked in late at 

the floors have just 

the rooms on either 

© Le ‘r will set out the 
kknacks ji nother raises a 


cloud of dust, and furniture that is 
late will probably be delivered incon- 
veniently, just as Princess Margaret 
arrives for the gala charity preview. 

But despite all the stress, twenty- 
five potentially explosive interior de- 
signers all talk about the mood of real 
camaraderie, as they work late, swap- 
ping hammers and lending glue guns. 
Perhaps the reason for such goodwill 
is that each is so different, yet all rec- 
ognize quality, whatever the style. 

Last spring, everybody admired 
Anthony Paine’s Rotunda Bookroom, 
in the tradition of Robert Adam or 
Sir John Soane, who also designed 
architecture and furnishings as a 
whole. In return, he admired Derek 
Frost’s Room for a Collector because 
it was “so original, an adventurous 
mix of modern furniture and art from 
all periods.” 

A ballot of the designers showed 
their favorite rooms were Anthony 
Paine’s Rotunda, then Christopher 
Nevile’s First Room, and Nicholas 
Glover's Blue Dining Hall. The pub- 
lic vote went to Countess Monika 
Apponyi of M M Design for her opu- 
lent Red Room, followed by Broosk’s 
White Drawing Room and Joanna Trad- 
ing’s Blue Bedroom. 

Throughout the exhibition, the en- 
thusiasm and sense of fun is always 
remarkable. Visitors are allowed to 
walk into every room; there are no 
rope barriers, and they can sit down 
in the comfortable chairs. The design- 
ers are there to dispel any notions 
that they are aloof or dictatorial. 

As a result, the great reluctance of 
the British to put themselves and 
their houses into the hands of an inte- 
rior designer is fading fast, now that 
so many have seen what can be done 
and who is doing it. The exhibition 
has made it clear—there is plenty of 
choice in British design today. 0 


The Chelsea Old Town Hall, King’s 
Road, London SW3. Dates: May 23 to 
June 16. Special note for gardeners: The 
exhibition overlaps the Chelsea Flower 
Show by two days. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT SAFETY FEATURE 
OF ANY CAR ISTHE DRIVER. 


Examine the appeal of this luxury automobile 
and youre apt to discover it amounts to considerably more 
than luxury for luxury’s sake. 

Because, by creating a driving environment which 
keeps you relaxed, alert and in tune with your surroundings, 
the Mazda 929S could actually offer you a more meaningful 
reward. Luxury for safety's sake. 

This isnt achieved by chance. Rather, it is an accom- 
plishment of Kansei Engineering. The way we build every 
Mazda not only to perform right, but to feel right. 

For example, many automakers strive to eliminate not 
only squeaks and rattles, but all sound as well. However, we 
know that to a driver, the only thing more discomforting 


than unwanted noise is total silence. So we actually 


engineer in just the right amount of sound. Of course, youll 
soon discover most of these sounds emanate from the 
superbly balanced 190-horsepower V6 engine. 

An engine matched with a four-wheel Anti-lock Brake 
System (ABS) and patented Mazda E-Link rear suspension, to 
assure that virtually any maneuver you undertake can be 
executed with exacting grace. 

Still, the Mazda 929S is, above all, an elegant luxury 
sedan. Generously endowed with standard features that 
are anything but standard. 

Yet when you consider that a comfortable driver is 
a safer driver, perhaps this kind of luxury ought to be 
considered a necessity. 


36-MONTH/50,000-MILE WARRANTY 





No-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper’ protection. See your 
dealer for limited warranty details. For information 


on any new Mazda car or truck, 


call toll-free, 1-800-345-3799, 
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DRAYTON IS ONE OF THE best-kept secrets of the English 
country-house world. Where the atmosphere of other 
great British houses has been marred by tourist buses and 
shops, Drayton has remained hidden, mysterious, rarely 
open, guarding its privacy. 

Today when visitors arrive, the Range Rover may look a 
little incongruous parked in front of Sir Simon de Dray- 
ton’s fourteenth-century castle walls. On the other hand, 
the Labradors yapping in the courtyard, hats and coats 
hung above rows of Wellingtons and riding boots in the 
vaulted undercroft, the smell of wood smoke from log fires 


and the scent of flowers from the garden standing in buck- 
ets waiting to be arranged—none of these would surprise 
the old ancestors if they could step down from their por- 
traits to join in the weekend party. 

What is quintessentially English about Drayton is its 
mixture of grandeur and informality. There is, for in- 
stance, only a simple lodge and a wooden gate at the en- 
trance to the main drive, which at first appears to be 
merely a winding country lane leading nowhere, until it 
clears the brow of the hill and reveals the house below— 
looking like an entire medieval village with its mass of 
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silvery-gray towers and cupolas, gabled roofs and battle- 
ments. The second drive, a modest, dead-end village street, 
suddenly crosses a cattle guard, enters the park and then, 
beyond ancient lime avenues with sheep grazing in the 
shade, approaches the house from an angle where its 
mighty asymmetrical bulk seems to have grown of its own 
accord, sprouting buttresses, chimney stacks and turrets 
without rhyme or reason. 

Horace Walpole, a frequent visitor to Drayton House in 
the 1760s, affectionately described it as “a most venerable 
heap of ugliness, with many curious bits.” But enter the 


forecourt, through the magnificent wrought-iron gates 
guarded by brooding stone eagles, and a very different 
experience awaits. Ahead lies the forbidding and virtually 
windowless fortification wall of the medieval castle and, in 
the center, a noble but equally austere seventeenth-cen- 
tury gatehouse. Through its central arch is one of the most 
ornate and festive Baroque facades in Britain. The effect is 
rather like a Purcell masque, where the desolate rocky 
shore of the first scene, accompanied by a mournful over- 
ture, is suddenly transformed into an enchanted palace, 
with a fanfare of trumpets and drums. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: The south front of Drayton House in Northamptonshire dates 
from 1328, when Sir Simon de Drayton was given license to crenellate. To the right, 
distinguished by a tall central tower and three chimney stacks, is the Elizabethan addi- 
tion, part of the third Lord Mordaunt’s alterations in 1584. Current owners Lionel and 
Teresa Stopford Sackville have lived there since 1973, initiating a restoration program. 


LEFT: Lady Mary Mordaunt, duchess of Norfolk, commissioned the architect William 
Talman to design a new entrance to the house inside the courtyard in 1702. Richly 
ornamented with French and Italian motifs, the Baroque fagade is a surprising contrast to 
the austerity of the south front. The iron balustrades have been attributed to Jean Tijou. 


ABOVE: “The cantilevered staircase was built by the second earl of Peterborough in 1670 
and inserted in the East Tower, which had been added by the third Lord Mordaunt,” says 
Lionel Stopford Sackville. Partway up the stairs hangs a painting by Jan Weenix. The 
other painting, by an unknown Irish artist, depicts a ball given by the first duke of Dor- 
set, then lord lieutenant of Ireland, at Dublin Castle to celebrate the king’s birthday in 1751. 
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Italian in inspiration but French in detail, this architec- 
tural tour de force was designed in 1702 by William 
Talman, Comptroller of the King’s Works (and thus sec- 
ond only to Christopher Wren) during the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary. Its builder, Lady Mary Mordaunt, heir- 
ess of the Catholic earls of Peterborough, deserted her 
husband, the duke of Norfolk, and set up with a Dutch 
soldier of fortune named Sir John Germain, rumored by 
court gossips to be an illegitimate half-brother of Wil- 
liam III. In spite of her divorce, which finally came 
through in 1700, and in spite of referring to herself inno- 
cently on her new marriage certificate as “Lady Mary 
Mordaunt, spinster,” the duchess of Norfolk firmly stuck 
to her title and her ducal coronet, which can still be seen 
on most of her work at Drayton. 

Talman brought many craftsmen from the royal palaces 


BELOW: Portraits of Sir John Germain and the duchess of Nor- 
folk are mounted in the King’s Dining Room, which was rede- 
signed after the Restoration by the second earl of Peterborough. 
The covered temple jar is Chinese, and the chairs are uphol- 
stered with their original—probably Huguenot—needlework. 
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to work at Drayton, including the gardener Henry Wise, 
whose formal parterres are decorated with lead statues and 
urns by the sculptor Jan van Nost, and blacksmith Jean 
Tijou, who created wrought-iron gates and claire-voies. 
The interior of the house fully lives up to its spectacular 
exterior. Sold only once in its long history—in 1361—Dray- 
ton has passed from generation to generation, with each 
contributing something to the fabric or the contents. In the 
eighteenth century it was already considered a curiosity in 
that respect, Walpole characterizing it as “covered with 
portraits, crammed with old china, furnished richly, and 
not a rag in it under forty, fifty, or a thousand years old.” 
The most impressive of the rooms remodeled by Talman 
for the duchess of Norfolk is the Great Hall, whose barrel- 
vaulted ceiling was inserted below the medieval timber 
roof—still visible in the attics above. The full-length por- 


BELOW RIGHT: “The Long Library runs the full length of the 
Elizabethan wing, and is now mainly furnished with seven- 
teenth-century pieces,” explains Lionel Stopford Sackville. The 
library ceiling was replaced in 1908, and at the same time, the 
architect, J. A. Gotch, designed a new window for the room. 
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traits, culminating in William III on horseback at one end, 
are of monarchs who were benefactors of the Mordaunt 
family. Coromandel screens and lacquered furniture are 
complemented by some of the duchess’s outstanding 
pieces of Oriental porcelain—added to by her successor, 
Lady Betty Germain, Sir John’s second wife. 

The Venetian chandeliers from the Barbaro palazzo 
were introduced in the 1850s; at the same time, the room 
was decorated by the painter Alexander Roos with richly 
marbled paneling—and in the ceiling, the entwined ini- 
tials of William Bruce Stopford and his wife, Caroline 
Sackville, who had inherited the house from the last duke 
of Dorset in 1843. Their great-grandson, Lionel Stopford 
Sackville, the present owner of Drayton, has carried out a 
massive program of restoration since going to live there in 
1973. “One is still lucky enough to find craftsmen in En- 


BELOW RIGHT: The dining room was remodeled by Lord 
George Sackville between 1771 and 1774. The decoration, 
which includes plasterwork designs and a painted ceiling, has 
been attributed to Sir William Chambers. On the far wall is a 
portrait by Daniel Mytens of Henry Rich, earl of Holland. 


gland who can work in the traditional way,” he says. “Al- 
most all the structural work was done by our estate staff, 
who tackled two or three rooms a year and gradually cov- 
ered the whole building. At the same time, we’ve had ex- 
perts laying the tiles on the roofs, repairing the Tijou 
ironwork and cutting new stone in the quarries at Ketton 
and Weldon. We’re also quite proud to have done all of it 
without government grants.” 

Like many of the larger rooms, the Great Hall had 
hardly been used since the First World War. But in recent 
years Lionel and his wife, Teresa, Lord Cowdray’s daugh- 
ter, have brought it back to life with comfortable arm- 
chairs and sofas grouped around a blazing fire, and with 
Roos’s decorative paintwork meticulously revived. Nina 
Campbell, now busy with the duke and duchess of York’s 
new house at Windsor, advised on the textiles, including 
magnificent draperies with deep woolen fringes, entirely 
in scale with the architecture. 


Behind the hall is a stone staircase with another iron 
balustrade by Tijou. The walls and ceiling are painted with 
allegorical scenes by the Flemish artist Gerard Lanscroon, 
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but they had become so blackened and discolored over the 
years that they were scarcely visible. Cleaned and restored 
in 1976, they are once more a riot of bright Baroque color. 

The King’s Dining Room, at the top of the staircase, 
earns its name from James I's visit to Drayton in 1605. But 
it was the second earl of Peterborough who after the Resto- 
ration lined the walls with pine paneling grained to look 
like chestnut, and hung full-length portraits of his ances- 
tors—four of them entirely imaginary likenesses. It was 
also the earl who constructed the walnut staircase, a mir- 
acle of ingenuity for its time, with each step cantilevered 
out from the wall and unsupported by columns or girders. 

The only late-eighteenth-century interiors at Drayton 
are the drawing room and the dining room—both created 
by Lord George Sackville, who as secretary of state for the 
colonies helped lose the war of American independence. 
Lord George’s architect was almost certainly Sir William 
Chambers, and the dining room, with its delicate plaster- 
work panels inset with mirrors, ranks among his finest 
interiors. The dining room, too, has recently been re- 
painted, though the naturalistic colors of the relief work 
on the ceiling and cove have been left untouched. 

The room is still very much in use when the Stopford 





Sackvilles entertain, but they also have two other dining 
rooms to choose from (a medium and a small, one of which 
has its own kitchen), depending on numbers—and weath- 
er. One of the most ingenious aspects of their restora- 
tion has been to split the house into units that can be 
opened up or closed off at will with the ebb and flow of 
family, guests and staff. 

There are bedrooms of almost every date at Drayton, to 
suit any mood, but those with a grandiose turn of mind 
would undoubtedly choose Lord Peterborough’s State Bed- 
room, at the far end of the Elizabethan wing. Remodeled 
by Inigo Jones’s pupil John Webb in the 1650s, the room 
contains four superb Mortlake Horses tapestries. The bed 
itself is a slightly later addition, made for the duchess of 
Norfolk in 1701, with draperies probably embroidered by 
two Huguenot needlewomen named Rebekah Dufee and 
Elizabeth Vickson. Still wonderfully fresh in color, they 
are as detailed as a Dutch flower painting of the period. 

The bedrooms more often occupied by guests lie on the 
floor above: Among them are the Dacca Bedroom, named 
after the muslin from Dacca in Bengal that once hung on 
its walls but was replaced by an original William Morris 
wallpaper at the end of the last century. Nina Campbell’s 
recently introduced bed hangings, draperies and chair cov- 
ers perfectly match its cornflower blues. 

The Stopford Sackvilles’ latest achievement is the resto- 
ration of the chapel, which Lionel Stopford Sackville calls 
“my 1989 folly.” The room was known from old photo- 
graphs but had long since been gutted and used as a store. 
“To begin with, it was going to be a Ping-Pong room for 
the children,” he admits, “but then the original painted 
wall panels turned up in the basement, and we decided we 
really ought to put them all back.” The room now looks 
much as it did when Lady Betty Germain had it remodeled 
in 1725, with pulpit, communion rails and pews all rein- 
stated or newly carved. 

Although open only to organized parties by appoint- 
ment, Drayton attracts large numbers of visitors, and the 
Stopford Sackvilles are particularly pleased that among 
them have been their opposite numbers from Drayton 
Hall in South Carolina. “It appears that an ancestor called 
Drayton made a fortune out of sugar in Barbados and then 
moved on to Charleston,” Lionel Stopford Sackville ex- 
plains. “He built a country house nearby between 1738 
and 1742 on the Ashley River, which he named after this 
one. I’ve been over to see it, and some of the Drayton 
family have been here, which is certainly one for the books 
after all these hundreds of years.” 














OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: The State Bedroom was remodeled in 1653 by the second earl of Peterborough to designs by John Webb. 
Mortlake tapestries, part of the Horses set of mythological scenes said to be by Francis Cleyn, depict Helen of Troy watching 
Paris’s departure and Achilles encamped before the city. The bed was contributed by the earl’s daughter, the duchess of Norfolk, at 
the turn of the 18th century. Its needlework complements that on the carved and ebonized beechwood open-arm chairs. 


In the eighteenth century it was already considered a curiosity. 
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LEFT: Hues of blue and gold once again illu- 
minate the King’s Presence Chamber, after 
extensive research revealed its original colors. 
The restorers hope one day to ornament the 
carved entablature and pilasters with gold 
leaf. At left is a Robert Peake portrait of James 
I; a painting of Charles I is over the fireplace. 


Greenwich, a place to receive foreign 
guests arriving by boat and impress 
them with the first Palladian resi- 
dence in England. 

Its architecture is one of symmetry, 
proportion and harmony, startlingly 
ahead of its time. The Great Hall, for 
instance, is a perfect forty-foot cube, 
and its glittering gold-and-white dec- 
oration would have stunned visitors 
accustomed to dark paneled rooms. 

Then came the Civil War. Charles I 
was executed in 1649, and Henri- 
etta Maria went into exile in France, 
but when she returned, the Queen’s 
House came alive again as her resi- 
dence. It was decided to restore the 


OPPOSITE: The Queen’s Presence Chamber—in which only “Persons of Quality” or those who had been granted an audience were per- 
mitted—is highlighted by grotesque ceiling paintings that were painstakingly refurbished. The Chair of Estate stands before the silk dam- 
ask Cloth of Estate, which features the royal arms of Henrietta Maria. Brussels tapestries depict the story of Theodosius and the Apple. 


RIGHT: Elsewhere in the King’s Presence 
Chamber is a portrait of Howard of Effing- 
ham, earl of Nottingham and commander of 
the Elizabethan fleet at the defeat of the Span- 
ish armada. The chamber was originally one 
of the most decorated rooms at the house. 


THE QUEEN’S HOUSE, a masterpiece by 
Inigo Jones, has reopened after nearly 
six years of restoration, and the rooms 
are dazzling. So dazzling, in fact, that 
they have caused a bit of a stir among 
those who like their history faded. 

Is the brightness accurate? Experts 
agree that it is. Many a seventeenth- 
century gentleman of fashion went 
bankrupt for the sake of highly col- 
ored, sumptuous fabrics and bright 
new gilding. If you were rich, you 
flaunted it. Color was expensive, so 
the brighter the better. 

Inigo Jones designed the house 
in 1616 for James I’s queen, Anne 
of Denmark, and completed it for 
Charles I’s queen, Henrietta Maria, in 
the 1630s. It was probably used then 
as a summer house just down the 
Thames from the City of London at 
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The Queen’s Bedchamber is arrayed in gray 
and purple, befitting Henrietta Maria’s state 
of mourning for her late husband. Silver feet 
bearing the queen’s monogram, handwoven 
silk, and ostrich plumes adorn the state bed, a 
replica of a design from the mid-17th century. 





far the most expensive and impres- 
sive part of a seventeenth-century 
room. Silks and gold threads could be 
handwoven to traditional patterns on 
traditional looms and then correctly 
hung as loose panels, but the question 
was what color they should be. Clues 
came from an inventory made when 
Henrietta Maria died in France in 
1669. The colors of her wall hangings 
in France were listed as “crimson and 
gold,” “green and Isabelle,” “blew, car- 
nation and white,” gray for the Bed- 
chamber, white for the Closet. 

Since the hangings were costly and 
were often moved from one house to 
another, it was possible that those in 
France might once have hung at the 
Queen’s House. It was as good a guess 
as any, so the same colors were used. 

The next question was exactly 
what was meant by names such as 
“blew,” “carnation” and “Isabelle.” 
The first was known to be based on 
an indigo dye, the second was an 
apricot color, and the third was a pale 
yellow—possibly a reference to the 
cream-colored horses bred by Isabella 
of Spain. Seventeenth-century fabrics 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum pro- 
vided the exact colors and patterns. 


Another puzzle was the furniture. 
The styles of the 1660s were transi- 
tional, between the simple wood- 
work popular earlier in the century 
and the elaborate carving and Ba- 
roque exuberance that developed la- 
ter, after the court returned from exile 
in France and Holland. 

Since there was no evidence of 
which style Henrietta Maria would 
have chosen, the experts were left to 
speculate. They decided the rooms 
probably would have been prepared 
in a hurry after her return. And since 
the queen was older, her tastes might 
have been conservative. All clues 
pointed to the older style—simple 
draperies, and beds foursquare and 
dependent on fabric for opulence. 

Reproductions of furniture were 
made from examples at Ham House 
and Knole. The joinery would have 
been a little rough, and Peter Thorn- 
ton, an expert on English furniture 
and the seventeenth century in par- 
ticular, advised, ““Have stools and 
chairs made by an apprentice, not a 
master carpenter. Have the uphol- 
stery made by students; insist that it 
be a bit ‘squidgey,’ because that’s the 
way it would have been—the mate- 


rials very fine but the work a bit 
rudimentary. It wasn’t until the Vic- 
torians that the real techniques of up- 
holstery developed.” 

Objects, too, were recreated from 
known examples of the era. Tables 
and candlestands were based on con- 
temporary pieces at Knole and Ham 
House, candlesticks from some at the 
Victoria and Albert. Fireplaces were 
remade from Inigo Jones’s drawings. 

Modern technology also came to 
the rescue: Fiber optics were utilized 
to imitate the glow of candlelight, 
and a laser-scan technique was em- 
ployed to reproduce the original ceil- 
ing painting by Gentileschi, which 
had been moved from the Great Hall 
of the Queen’s House to Marlborough 
House in the eighteenth century. It is 
the first time the technique has been 
used on such a large scale. Although 
imperfect, it provides the right color 
and richness in the Great Hall. 

The idea was to capture the color 
and feel of the period rather than mu- 
seum accuracy for every detail. The 
philosophy was applied to the entire 
restoration, mainly because inade- 
quate documented evidence on ex- 


continued on page 146 


The Queen’s House, once referred to as “some curious devise of Inigo Jones,” is considered the first Palladian residence in England. It was 
enjoyed only briefly by Henrietta Maria, on a sojourn in the 1660s. After housing a series of nonroyal occupants, the residence fell into 
disrepair before its first restoration in the 1930s. BELOW LEFT: Jones’s original H-shaped plan was later modified by John Webb's addi- 
tion of “bridge rooms” on the side elevations. The curving stairs were added to the north fagade in the 1630s. BELOW RIGHT: The view 
from the Queen’s House of the Thames embraces part of the Baroque Greenwich Hospital, which is today the Royal Naval College. 
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A Kensington Collection 
English Arts Displayed in a Historic London House 


TEXT BY JAMES S. WAMSLEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


PICTURE A QUIET street in some pros- 
pering English town, a nineteenth- 
century residential row of brick 
walls, garden gates, peaked roofs and 
mellow tranquillity. Now move it 
all—peace and quiet intact—to the 
heart of London. The Kensington ad- 
dress of William E. Wiltshire III is 
such a haven, and although guests 


may enter reeling from the vehicular 
battles of the London streets, they 
recover quickly under the spell of an 
extraordinary house. 

“It’s a collector’s home, and a place 
for entertaining,” says William Wilt- 
shire, a Virginia-born art dealer and 
collector, of his renovated 1860 resi- 
dence. “Originally it was a studio 


BELOW: In the heart of London’s Kensington district, William E. Wiltshire III sits in 
the studio of his renovated 1860 residence, which was once part of an artists’ complex. An 
art collector and dealer, the Virginia-born Wiltshire favors the pottery of Arts and 


Crafts designer William De Morgan, whose work lines the mantel and bookcases. 
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BG NRO ee cae er De Morgan’s tile panel, at left, and his original drawing for it 
CERISE GER RO eae ee flank the studio’s Gothic Revival fireplace, which was built by 
y PEE A. W.N. Pugin. Oils‘on wall and easel are by Edmund. Daniel 
Kinzinger; bronze fawn'is by Rembrandt Bugatti. Lalique lamp. 





house, part of an artists’ colony.” 
That colony, eight attached brick units 
clustered around acommon courtyard, 
was a mid-Victorian project of Fred- 
erick, Lord Leighton, a prominent 
artist and president of the Royal Acad- 
emy, whose nearby house is today a 
museum. As in Lord Leighton’s resi- 
dence, the top floor of each house 
comprised a big skylighted studio, 
and living was relegated to the low- 
er floors. Today, these medium-size 
city residences with their sunny stu- 
dios are sought after and enjoy his- 
toric listing. “They don’t fit the 
typical London town-house mold,” 
Wiltshire observes. 

The Wiltshire studio had been di- 
vided into three rooms. To retrieve its 
original thirty-seven-by-twenty-five- 
foot space, Wiltshire had the entire 
top floor gutted and reinforced with 
steel beams. A connecting tiled ter- 
race, which overlooks the courtyard 
below and the rooftops of Kensing- 
ton, was already in place. Lavish 
plantings give the terrace a near-trop- 
ical enchantment. The white-walled 
studio now serves several purposes, 
not the least of them as a library 
for Wiltshire’s vast collection of art 
books. He has over twelve hundred 
volumes, many of them rare early 
reference works. 

“That’s why I chose this place,” he 
explains. “It holds all my books. In 
this room, the angles of the ceiling 
create low walls. It’s hard to tell 
where the ceiling ends and the walls 
begin. That’s not good for hanging 
pictures, but it’s great for book- 
cases. Here, books don’t waste space.” 

The furnishings in the room range 
across the centuries, mingling com- 
fort and informal elegance. Attention 
is drawn to the Gothic Revival chim- 
neypiece, moved there from an En- 
glish country house, that was designed 
by architect Augustus Welby North- 
more Pugin, the father of nineteenth- 
century medievalism and one of the 
progenitors of the Arts and Crafts 
Movement. The carved stone chim 
neypiece is an appropriate setting 
part of a collection of large ceramic 
by William De Morgan, the preen 





nent Arts and Crafts pottery design- 
er. Brilliant blues, sinuous tendrils 
and fanciful creatures leap from the 
rare display. On one side of the fire- 
place hangs a tile by De Morgan, 
matched on the other by his orig- 
inal drawing from which the tile 
was made. Anchoring the other end 
of the room is a striking large gesso 
panel of 1902, Knights Tilting, jointly 


crafted by brothers Pickford and 
Frederick Marriott of abalone’ shell, 
mother-of-pearl and gilt. 

William Wiltshire’s house is the 
most unusual of the entire 130-year- 
old_cluster: It forms an arch, span- 
ning the carriageway that leads from 
street to courtyard. Thus there is no 


“ground floor, although Wiltshire 


owns the ground beneath the arch. 


BELOW: Evelyn De Morgan’s The Crown of Glory, 1896, is in the dining room. Pottery 
on the Régence oak pier table is by her husband, Willjam De Morgan, whose work 
Wiltshire organized for a 1989 show at the Victoria and Albert Museum. “I’ve always 
been fascinated by pottery,” says Wiltshire, “and about fifteen years ago I decided De 
Morgan was the best of the art potters.” Clarence House wall fabric. OPPOSITE: The 
Vision, also by Evelyn De Morgan, hangs over the fireplace, whose bronze screen is by 
René Lalique. The mahogany dining table is 19th century; Persian animal carpet. 
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The house is served by a single stair- 
case, entered from a protected door in 
the old carriageway. Wiltshire in- 
stalled dark carpeting to match the 
walls of the stairwell, added gallery 
lighting and hung fine art. 

One wall features classical studies 


by Evelyn De Morgan, William’s wife 


and an artist of high reputation 
in the Pre-Raphaelite Movement. “The 
house is chock-full of the De Mor- 
gans,” Wiltshire says. On the landing 
outside the dining room are ten old- 
master drawings dating from 1500 to 
1560. A work by Botticelli hangs be- 
side an American tall case clock by 
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On the entrance hall walls—covered with a 
fabric resembling tortoiseshell—old-master 
drawings include works by Lucas Gassel, 
Pieter Cornelisz Kunst, Jacob Savery and Jost 
Amman. Yellow pottery by Christopher Dres- 
ser, the noted 19th-century English designer, 
shares space with 17th-century Italian lions. 





In the master bedroom, the emphasis is on 
rectilinear patterns. The canopy bed—“made to 
resemble the Wiener Werkstatte,” says Wilt- 
shire—is set off by Scalamandré striped wall 
fabric. At the foot of the bed is an ow! of 
nickeled bronze, salvaged from a New York 
building. A light wood inlay adorns the chest. 


Ephraim Willard, a family antique 
from Virginia. Also surviving from 
Wiltshire’s former collections in the 
United States are notable works by 
nineteenth-century illustrators Ed- 
mond Dulac and Richard Doyle. A 
long, narrow trapdoor is set into the 
ceiling. “It was to get large paintings 
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out of the studio above,” says Wiltshire. 

The dining room was originally the 
living room. Today it is the most for- 
mal room of the house: polished, 
warm, inviting and disarmingly orig- 
inal. “I picked the shade of wall fabric 
because it looks slightly faded with 


continued on page 148 














Ethics of Rodmarton Manor 


An Arts and Crafts Vision Realized in the Cotswolds 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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RODMARTON MANOR is one of the last great houses in En- 
gland built and furnished entirely by hand. Cornerstone to 
candlesticks, everything was handmade. 

A willing client, the Honorable Claud Biddulph, and a 

persuasive architect, Ernest Barnsley, had got caught up in 
an agreeable obsession with local stone and English oak. 
They intended a cottage, but it became instead a large 
house—and in a little village in the Cotswolds, between 
1909 and 1929, the Arts and Crafts Movement’s visions of 
: Utopia became reality. 
P Barnsley—big, handsome, jolly and likable—had come 
to the Cotswolds from London in the late 1890s with the 
intention of devoting himself to crafts, and the words of 
his hero, William Morris, were still ringing in his ears: 
“Furniture should be good citizen’s furniture, solid and 
well made in workmanship, and in design should have 
nothing about it that is not easily defensible, no monstros- 
ities or extras, not even of beauty lest we weary of 
it... made of timber rather than walking sticks.” 

Pugin’s cry that “all ornaments should consist of en- 
richment of the essential construction,” and Ruskin’s firm 
belief that working by hand meant better products and 
healthy, happy workers, were part of the credo. Those 
nineteenth-century prophets raged against industrializa- 
tion. What they preached was most fully realized there. 
The place was right—crafts traditions had always been 
strong—and the time was right, since wars had not yet 
killed off the men who remembered those skills. 

Barnsley and like-minded colleagues became known as 
the Cotswold craftsmen, and their enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. His brother, Sidney Barnsley, was so proud of his 
furniture made without nails that his exaggerated dovetail 
joints once prompted an observer to say he was “so deter- 
mined to secure attention to his excellent dovetails that if 
you happen to sit on them you feel them.” 

Ernest Barnsley bicycled to Rodmarton from a nearby 
village every day, with a picnic dangling off the handle- 
bars and a book propped open for a read on the way. The 
scene on site must have been positively medieval, with 
stone, slate and wood that had been quarried or felled on 
the estate hauled to the house on horse-drawn farm carts. 

Wood was sawn in the traditional way, with vast logs 
laid across the top of a sawpit, one man sawing above, 
another down in the pit getting sawdust in his eyes. Ma- 
sons worked stone blocks for walls, window frames and 
mantelpieces. Carpenters hewed and carefully cambered 
the mammoth beams, and made doors, paneling and fur- 
niture. Blacksmiths forged door handles, fire irons, win- 
dow latches. The entire village was involved, and other 





What began as a small cottage in the Cotswolds became Rodmarton Manor, built and 
furnished by hand by architect Ernest Barnsley and his brother, Sidney. An early-20th- 
century example of the Arts and Crafts Movement, it passed in 1955 from Claud and 
Margaret Biddulph to their son, Anthony. He continued the craft tradition, while his 
wife, Mary, created the garden as it is today. The house, whose dramatically gabled 
roof was once described as resembling “an upturned and magnificent saw,” overlooks 
Mary Biddulph’s double herbaceous border. Paths and hedges were laid out previously. 
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Everything in the library was made for the house from wood felled on the estate, and 
the chimneypiece was carved from one huge slab of stone quarried there. “It must 
have looked like Stonehenge on the move,” says Mary Biddulph. One of the later 
rooms to be built, the library was rarely used because Claud and Margaret Biddulph 
liked their original, smaller quarters. According to Mary Biddulph, it was called The Hall, 
and it remained empty except for a Punch and Judy stage so it could be used as a theater. 
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ABOVE LEFT: The Bliithner piano in the paneled library was painted by Alfred and Louise Powell. ABOVE RIGHT: The chest in the 
foreground, decorated with a pattern of ships, was designed and made by W. R. Lethaby for Kenton & Co.,a firm founded by Sidney Barns- 
ley and Ernest Gimson to produce finely crafted furniture. Mary Biddulph nearly removed the original light fixtures because “every- 
one had candelabra and chandeliers in those days,” she says. “Now I can see they’re just right. It proves things shouldn’t be done ina hurry.” 


craftsmen joined them from miles around, sharing the en- 
thusiasm and the satisfaction of a job well done. 

The house was finished in 1929, but the crafts fever 
continued. The Biddulphs turned the drawing room into a 
crafts workshop where trestle tables were set up to teach 
carpentry, basket making and weaving. Village ladies 
gathered to sew draperies and to chat. Margaret Biddulph 
supervised the sewing and probably joined the chatter. 

Anthony Bi ph, now deceased, inherited Rodmar- 
ton in 1955. He anc vite, Mary, left the interiors much 
as they were, although she remembers it was a close call. 
“In those days e' chandeliers, and I would 
happily have taken the ing lights down. Now my eye 
has changed. I can see th are just right. It would 
have been dreadful to ch e then ys. “We did 
want to add a few things, t ep the tradition alive 
and to leave our mark on the hot d a cabinet 


RIGHT: Lordsdown, li! 
is named after a field o 
the dressing table; his bi 








ABOVE RIGHT: Dominating the dining room is a built-in sideboard that, along with the table and chairs, was designed by Sidney 
Barnsley in 1924 and made by local craftsmen under the supervision of Alfred Wright, who oversaw all the woodwork on the estate. Blue- 
and-white delftware inherited by Mary Biddulph is “not a collection,” she notes, “just bits and pieces and nothing special.” 
The Barnsleys surrounded themselves with colleagues who shared their views, and they became known as the Cotswold craftsmen. 
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made that depicts in marquetry all the wildflowers on the 
estate. We also had garden seats and a fire screen made by 
the farm blacksmith, whose father made the latches for the 
windows. He remembers being allowed to help with the 
handles as a boy.” 

As for the garden, they inherited a good plan, laid out 
by Ernest Barnsley even before the house was built, firmly 
following the principles that the house should be linked to 
the garden, both should be linked to the site, and the site 
should be linked to the wider landscape. There is order, 
formality and symmetry near the house, gradually break- 
ing away to informality. A summerhouse designed by 
Barnsley, and as beautifully constructed as the main house, 
marks a staging post on that gentle journey from nature 
controlled to nature wild. 

Mary Biddulph continued with that plan, but filled it in 
and planted more hedges as windbreaks to create sanctuar- 


LEFT: In the Stonehill bedroom, the half-tester bed, with a canopy 
made of wood rather than fabric, was Sidney Barnsley’s design. 
The lion is a motif from Margaret Biddulph’s family coat of arms. 
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Ernest Barnsley laid out the plan of the garden that connects the house with the 
summerhouse. The formal garden near the house becomes less controlled in the land- 
scape beyond. LEFT: In the topiary garden, geraniums fill a stone trough once used to 
hold drinking water for cows. INSET ABOVE: The leisure garden, where, Mary 
Biddulph says, “Iam meant to sit down,” is an enclosed, paved and ordered sanctuary 
for her most treasured plants. Golden yews “like sunshine in winter” give shelter from 
the wind. ABOVE: Behind the stone wall, built at the same time as the house, are white 
peonies and tall, silver-leaved thistle. In the far distance are the Wiltshire Downs. 


ies for delicate treasures. She is a true plantswoman and 
has made the garden what it is today. First she brought it 
back from the neglect it suffered during the war. “If you 
wanted a raspberry, you had to get a scythe,” she says, 
“but the biggest change is that the previous generation had 
ten gardeners for these seven acres and we have only one. 
You've just got to be clever about getting the right machin- 
ery, but I am bored with the word laborsaving. What's 
new about that? The Victorians had to cut back from fifty 
gardeners to twenty-five, and people have been talking 
about it for years. 

“I’m having my own little rebellion and planting annu- 
als in a grass square where the grandchildren learned to 
walk and where we play cricket. All the grandchildren 
know how to walk now, and there are enough other places 
for cricket, so I’m having annuals. I’m also planning a new 
stone garden. My family tell me the garden is quite enough 
as it is, but when you really love plants you can’t resist.” 

The people of Rodmarton still remember with pride and 
affection the days when the house was built and fur- 
nished. Recently a woman telephoned and asked if she 
could see the house and the lion in particular. Her father 
had made the bed witha lion on the canopy and she remem- 
bered what a time he’d had doing it. The tail kept breaking. 

Building Rodmarton Manor was hard work. As Sidney 
Barnsley put it, “By nighttime I have felt fairly tired out.” 
But it was good, honest work, and it produced a good, hon- 
est style, the very embodiment of William Morris’s defini- 
tion of “real art’ as “by the people and for the people as a 
happiness for the maker and user.” 
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“Tt started with a Pre-Raphaelite painting and just developed from there,” says Isabel 
Goldsmith (below) of her London town house, which she collaborated on with the late 
designer Geoffrey Bennison. RIGHT: George Frederic Watts’s Hope lends a romantic 
air to the living room. Another 19th-century work, Henry Ryland’s The Guarded Flame, 
is set on the easel. Elsewhere are sculptures by Antokolski, Houdon and Carpeaux. 


“DON’T WORRY, dear,” advised Geof- 
frey Bennison. “Just leave it all to 
mother.” Those reassuring words to 
Isabel Goldsmith were a regular re- 
frain while he was working on her 
London town house, creating a set- 
ting for her collection of Pre-Raphael- 
ite paintings and sculpture. He had 
sorted out the architectural prob- 
lems, designed a conservatory and 
rich panels of faux-bois, found won- 


A Pre-Raphaelite Air 


Nineteenth-Century 2Vlood for Isabel Goldsmith in London 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY GEOFFREY BENNISON 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 








derful furniture, carpets and fabrics, 
but he never got around to telling her 
what color he planned to use in the 
living room. Whenever she asked, 
the answer was always the same: 
“Relax, girl. It will be beautiful.” And 
then he died. 

“All the ideas were in his head,” 
Isabel Goldsmith recalls, “and there 
wasn’t a note left anywhere. He had 
designed a fabric for the walls, the 
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stencils were cut, but nobody knew 
what color he had in mind.” 

For eight months she vacillated, 
wanting to finish his last project just 
as he had intended, but what was 
that? She knew the answer lay in the 
muted colors he had taught her to 
love, what she calls “the mushy col 
ors,” but which one? 

Finally she took a chance and chose 
“a very mushy color,” made it a littl 
pinker—a sort of pale burnt apricot— 
and a small sample of the fabric was 


printed. “Too dark,” she said. A small 
sample was printed again, and this 
time the print was so faint it was 
hardly visible. “Just right,” she said. 
“It has the feeling of Fortuny.’” When 
the fabric was hung on the walls it 


looked too pink; pictures went up, 


and that made a difference. It was just 


ht. Isabel Goldsmith was exercis- 


» the kind of fussiness essential to 
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things exactly right. 


Now that house is finished, 
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Also in the living room is Sidney Meteyard’s 
The Lady of Shalott, the Pre-Raphaelite work 
that was a starting point for the décor. Sculp- 
tures in foreground include Frederick, Lord 
Leighton’s The Sluggard and Athlete Struggling 
with a Python. Geoffrey Bennison designed 
the stenciled faux-bois around the fireplace 
and bookshelves, and found the Napoleon III 
appliquéd lace panel at the window. Tapes- 
try-covered chair is from the collection of Isa- 
bel Goldsmith’s grandfather Antenor Patino. 
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Silver Tiara, a Symbolist pastel by Fernand 
Khnopff, is featured in the living room above 
a faux-lapis lazuli cabinet embellished with 
ormolu, also from the Patino collection. The 
drapery fabric was designed by Geoffrey Ben- 
nison. Of the designer’s characteristic use of 
19th-century furnishings, Isabel Goldsmith re- 
marks, “All that large, comfortable furniture 
—so much better than eighteenth-century 
furniture, where you feel you must be sitting 
up straight, must be dressed in black tie.” 
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love of nineteenth-century opulence, 
his talent for using grand things 
very casually—is clearly present. Isa- 
bel Goldsmith had always admired 
that large and comfortable style, and 
when she moved from Paris to Lon- 
don she went straight to his shop on 
Pimlico Road to meet him. Shyly, she 
showed him a photograph of her first 
Pre-Raphaelite acquisition, a fine can- 
vas entitled The Lady of Shalott, apolo- 
gizing that it was the only good 
painting she had, but asking him if 





he could design her a house around 
it. He could, and very happily did, 
and that was the beginning of a 
friendship that included excursions 
to country sales, occasional flare-ups 
and, ultimately, complete trust. “He 
was so protective, always looking 
for what he thought was right,” she 
says. “Once, we had been searching 
for so long for the right carpet that I 
was prepared to settle for something 
that was too expensive. But he wouldn't 
let me. He knew he could find some- 








thing at a better price. And he did.” 

Isabel Goldsmith did have a few 
things that had been in storage for 
years just waiting for the right house 
(“Proof of a certain magpie instinct,” 
she says), and these became starting 
points for the décor. A mosaic-framed 
mirror found in Ravenna inspired 
the colors for the bedroom, and an 
Art Nouveau carpet was the begin- 
ning of the dining room. 

She also had acquired some good 
pieces from the collection of her 
grandfather Antenor Patino, the Bo- 
livian tin magnate, and the rest of her 
collection grew as she and Geoffrey 
Bennison continued the search. 

“There was always the fun of tele- 
phone calls on Monday mornings,” 
she remembers. “After a weekend of 
searching, his voice would be full of 
excitement as he rang to say he had 
found something wonderful. ‘Come 
right over and see what I’ve found for 
you, dear.’ Once it was a sofa, still 
covered with its original fabric by 
Voysey—it was falling apart, but I 
loved it immediately.” 

When it was time to present the 
bills, Geoffrey Bennison’s good-na- 
tured charm went into high gear 
with instructions that were always 
the same: “Now dear, get that hand- 
bag out.” She recalls some happy eve- 
nings: “I used to go over about six, 
and we would sit in that wonder- 
ful jumble of a shop, so full of trea- 
sures that even he didn’t know where 
things were. He was always finding 
something he had forgotten at the 
bottom of a heap. There were chairs 
in the middle of it all, and we would 
sit drinking gin and tonics and eating 
potato chips, and eventually he al- 
ways got round to the handbag.” 
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colors to see how we liked them. It 
was trial and error, which is how 
Geoffrey worked anyway.” 

Arabella Lennox-Boyd designed a 
garden engulfed in green and white 
ind pale pink all year long and a per- 
gola that is a pleasant place to sit on a 
lay. “It is important in a garden 
to have somewhere to go, something 
to do, a little excursion out from the 
house,” she says. 


For the finishing details of the 


An 1880 Bechstein piano with Arts and 
Crafts-style brass mounts occupies the music 
room, which Geoffrey Bennison created from 
a series of small rooms. After his death, Isabel 
Goldsmith sought advice from his team of 
craftsmen to complete the project. In the fore- 
ground is Juno, a bronze by Carrier-Belleuse. 
The spiral staircase leads to a library, also de- 
signed by Bennison. The cabinet with pierced 
doors was inspired by the style of the piano. 
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Isabel Goldsmith worked with Christopher 
Hodsoll, who now oversees the Bennison an- 
tiques shop in London, on the design of the 
dining room. They selected a warm shade for 
the walls—enriched by some 12 coats of 
glaze—as a background for her collection of 
turn-of-the-century Swedish landscape paint- 
ings. Arrayed on the Arts and Crafts side- 
board, which was found by Isabel Goldsmith, is 
a 19th-century French presentation garniture. 
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house, Isabel Goldsmith went into ac- 
tion herself. A search for enough an- 
tique delft tiles to finish the living 
room fireplace ultimately took her to 
Antwerp and back in one day, but 
she found them. Her collection of 
nineteenth-century paintings, furni- 
ture, books, bronzes and ceramics 
grew, because she believes that a kind 


. of harmony results when everything 


in a room is from the same period. 
Finally the moment came, as it 





does in the life of every perfectionist, 
when it was time to move on. The 
house wasn’t finished, but she de- 
cided to give a party for her father, 
British tycoon Sir James Goldsmith. 
“It was the best thing I’ve ever done,” 
she says. “Everybody is terrified of 
him, so just the mention of his name 
got people working. Nobody’s afraid 
of me, so all my moaning never had 
any effect. I set up a marquee in the 
garden and used Bennison fabrics to 
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ABOVE: Geoffrey Bennison added the octago- 
nal conservatory bay with full-length win- 
dows as a link to the rear garden. The insets 
above the soffit were inspired by the work of 
English painter and designer Edward Burne- 
Jones. Carrier-Belleuse’s gilt-bronze Venus 
stands in the window. Chandelier is Russian. 


LEFT: The master bedroom, imbued with 
what Isabel Goldsmith calls “muted, mushy 
colors,” has a four-poster fashioned by Geof- 
frey Bennison after his own. His design of the 
floral fabric was based on a pattern he had 
seen at the Victoriaand Albert Museum. Louis 
XV fauteuil is from the Patino collection. 


wind around all the poles and cover 
all the tables. People were invited for 
dinner at eight-thirty, and at eight 
the last of the workmen went out the 
door. One sofa still wasn’t covered, so 
] just tossed some antique fabric over 
it. I’m afraid it’s still that way today, 
- but the house was finished. I could 
look around and see that Geoffrey 
would be pleased.” 0 





ABOVE: Isabel Goldsmith asked Arabella 
Lennox-Boyd to create a garden with plants 
and flowers that would flourish year round. 





Glory of Sandringham 


Although Sandringham is a little more than 


ace, its closeness to the hearts of the royal 

family cannot be measured in miles. The 

private country residence of Queen Elizabeth 

Il provides a respite from formal court life TEXT BY GEORGE PLUMPTRE PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
and responsibilities. BELOW: Kent Pride iris : 

sprawls under the weight of russet blossoms. 
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“DEAR OLD SANDRINGHAM, the place I 
love better than anywhere else in the 
world,” wrote King George V, and 
there are few members of the royal 
family who do not echo his senti- 
ments. Ever since his father, Edward 
VII, purchased the estate in 1862, 
then rebuilt and later replaced the 
house and laid out the gardens, it has 
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held a place of unique affection in all 
their hearts. 


Unlike the official residences at 
Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle, Sandringham, in Norfolk, has 
always been the royal family’s own 
private country home. They go there 
to relax, enjoying the gardens in sum- 


mer and weekend parties for shoot- 





Shadowed by oaks and beeches, a stream 
winds through the garden. Many of the 
splendid trees were planted by members of 
the royal family and by visiting relatives from 
various European connections. Much of the 
informal charm of the grounds today reflects 
the influence of King George VI and that of 
his queen, Elizabeth, now the Queen Mother. 





ing in the winter. Except for some 
twenty years between 1964 and 1987, 
when Christmas was celebrated at 
Windsor Castle, the family Christmas 
party has always been held at San- 
dringham. George V made his his- 
toric first Christmas broadcast on 
radio from the house in 1932, and 
twenty-five years later Queen Eliza- 
beth II followed his example with the 
first television broadcast. 

Some eighty years after his death, 
the aura of Edward VII, who was 
responsible for so much of Sandring- 
ham’s appearance, remains unmistak- 
able. The same is true of his beautiful 
queen, Alexandra, who, especially af- 
ter the onset of the deafness that af- 
flicted her from an early age, spent 
more and more of her time at the one 


royal residence she truly loved. Their 
portraits still hang throughout the 
house, and much of the period furni- 
ture is as they originally arranged it. 
Family life has been the essence of 
Sandringham, and the rooms, despite 
the solid Edwardian elegance of 
many of them, have always been 
lived in, with children and grandchil- 
dren running between parents and 
guests. The impressive size of the 
main reception rooms, such as the 
drawing room, is perfectly balanced 
by the intimacy of others, such as 
the adjoining small drawing room, 
where Prince Philip holds estate 
meetings with Sandringham’s resi- 
dent agent, the factor from Balmoral 
and the keeper of the privy purse. 
From the outside, one is instantly 


struck by the size of the house; at the 
time of Edward VII's death in 1910, it 
boasted some 365 rooms. There was 
some reduction in the size as a result 
of renovations carried out by Queen 
Elizabeth II during the 1970s, but the 
grandeur of both the east entrance 
front and the long facade of the west 


~ front remains unaffected. Yet the 


house is in admirable proportion to 
its gardens, which sweep around it 
on all sides, covering some eighty- 
five acres with broad expanses of 
lawn shaded by ornamental trees, 
and pathways leading into more se- 
cluded areas of planting. 

One of the great features of the 
Sandringham gardens is the superb 
trees planted by successive genera- 
tions of the family. Whether native 


“I have always been so happy here, and I love the place,” George VI wrote of Sandringham to his mother, Queen Mary. The great country 
house built by Edward VII when he was Prince of Wales has been altered and embellished over the years, most recently by Queen 
Elizabeth II, and has over 300 rooms. Designed by A. J. Humbert and completed in 1870, it has been the home of four generations of 
British monarchs. The west front overlooks the Upper Lake. Gardens and working farmlands cover much of the surrounding acreage. 








ABOVE: Berkeley Gold iris. ABOVE RIGHT: A long avenue of BELOW: Lavender billows across 50 acres of Sandringham farm- 
pleached limes sweeps past the north garden, which was created land leased to Norfolk Lavender by King Edward VIII. The father 
by order of King George VI and designed by Sir Geoffrey Jelli- of the company’s founder worked on the laying out of the gar- 
coe to provide a more colorful view from the royal apartments. dens and was given a warrant as a florist by Queen Alexandra. 
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andra], Louise [their eldest daughter] 
and all the children, and I planted a 
tree in front of the house.” Close by 
is another oak, with a commemo- 
rative plaque recalling a more poi- 
gnant connection: “An oak raised 
froma Verdun Battlefield Acorn, 1917. 
Planted by H. M. Queen Mary Janu- 


“ary 28, 1920.” Ina part of the garden 


known as the Dell, Queen Mary’s 
husband, George V, planted a deodar 
cedar on January 11, 1936, only nine 
days before his death. 

The Deli is one of the key areas 
of the garden, for just above it nat- 
ural springs provide the water that 
flows through the small valley into 
the garden’s two lakes and into a 
stream now planted as a water gar- 
den. In spring the Dell is dominated 
by the creamy white flowers of Mag- 
nolia denudata, and both there and 
around the edges of the lakes aquat- 
ic and moisture-loving plants thrive 
from spring to late summer, when 
the winding stream garden is a pic- 
ture of day lilies, hostas and deep 
blue agapanthus. 

Until the Second World War there 


ABOVE: Grotesque sycamore trunks give a touch of fantasy to a secluded glade. Many of Sandringham’s trees are living memorials: Queen 
Elizabeth II planted an English oak in 1977 to mark her Silver Jubilee; another commemorates the coronation of George VI in 1937. 


English beech, chestnut or Scots pine, 
or species originating in other parts 
of the world, such as a group of mag- 
nificent California redwoods, they 
play a part in telling the story of 
Sandringham. 

Spreading its canopy over the 
main lawn to the west of the house is 
an Oak tree planted by Queen Vic- 
toria in 1889, on the second and last 
of her visits to Sandringham, re- 
corded, as were most of the events 
of her life, in her diary: “Out with 
Bertie [Edward \ ind Alix [Alex- 
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was an impressive formal parterre 
below the long west front of the 
house, but that has now been re- 
turned to open lawn. Its disappear- 
ance was part of a changing mood in 
the garden during the 1950s toward a 
more informal style as well as the 
practical need to make the garden less 
labor-intensive. The informal, natu- 
ral style is most evident in the Glade, 
which stretches from the public en- 
trance gate around the tall perimeter 
wall to the magnificent wrought-iron 
Norwich Gates immediately to the 
north of the house. 

Paths wind beneath tall Scots pines 
and discover a rich variety of orna- 
mental trees and plants providing a 
succession of color from the earliest 
weeks of spring: Camellias and rho- 
dodendrons are followed by magno- 
lias, cornus and philadelphus. Great 
drifts of daffodils are succeeded by 
quantities of azaleas, one of the gar- 
den’s most delightful specialties. An- 
other specialty is the lavender bed in 
the Glade, a reminder of Sandring- 
ham’s connection with the long-es- 
tablished local company Norfolk 
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ABOVE: In the north garden, a gold-plated bronze statue of the Buddhist divinity Kuvera, presented to the Prince of Wales in 1869 by 
Admiral Sir Henry Keppel, is inscribed: “Respectfully made on a lucky day of the tenth month of the twentieth year of His Majesty K’ang-Hsi.” 
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THE ROYAL COLLECTION 





Lavender, the only remaining lav- 
ender farm in England, which grows 
part of its crop on fifty acres of San- 
dringham estate farmland. 

The only formal area is the north 
garden, designed for George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth, now the Queen 
Mother, by Sir Geoffrey Jellicoe. 
Stretching away from the north end 
of the house toward the Norwich 
Gates, it is an ingenious pattern of 
enclosures surrounded by neatly 
clipped yew and box hedges and con- 
taining either simple lawn or luxuri- 


LEFT: Arranged along the main corridor of 
Sandringham House, trophies of arms from 
the 17th to the 19th century are principally 
from India, although some African, European 
and Asian weapons are included. The Indian 
arms were presented to King Edward VII by 
the princes, chiefs and nobles of India on the 
occasion of his visit to the subcontinent in 
1875 and 1876, when he was Prince of Wales. 
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ABOVE: Wisteria cascades down the west wall of the house, obscuring the patterned 
brickwork of the only remaining part of the original structure, which was torn down 
by Edward VII. The house was demolished when it became apparent that it was 
inadequate for the needs of the Prince and Princess of Wales and their expanding family. 


antly planted summer flower beds. 
Jellicoe completed his design for the 
north garden with double rows of 
pleached limes on each side. One row 
leads to the garden’s most eccentric 
ornament, the Chinese Joss, brought 
to Sandringham from China as a 
birthday gift to Edward VII in 1870. 
A number of other gifts and addi- 
tions have enriched the Sandringham 
gardens: the collection of twenty-five 
trees, all with silver foliage or bark, 
presented to Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Philip to mark their silver 
wedding anniversary; the summer- 
house given to Queen Alexandra by 
one of her staff; and a thatched cot- 
tage, built by George VI, in the old 
walled gardens. All these combine to 


LEFT: Visiting Sandringham for the first time 
in 1871, Queen Victoria wrote of the “very 
long and handsome drawing room, with 


. painted ceiling and panels with two fire- 


places.” It is the room where the family and 
guests traditionally gather before dinner. 
Portrait, right, is of Princess Victoria of Wales. 


make Sandringham a place vibrant 
with memories for Queen Elizabeth 
and the royal family. 














From Easter through September the 
grounds are open to visitors, as are cer- 
tain rooms of Sandringham House, by 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 


BELOW: A plaque set into a wall commemo- 
rates a favorite dog, Queen Elizabeth’s field 
trial champion Labrador, named Sandringham 
Sydney by the queen because he was born 
while she was traveling in Sydney, Australia. 


te. cu. SANDRINGHAM SYDNEY , 


14.5.70 — 2.5.82 4 
SYDNEY WAS AN HONEST WORKER, 
A FAITHFUL COMPANION 

AND WILL BE MISSED BY ALL 





A Rejuvenated Althorp 


New Radiance for Lord and Lady Spencers Northampton Estate — 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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“TATTY IT WAS. Very tatty,” says Lord 
Spencer. “When I inherited Althorp 
most things needed a coat of paint.” 

That was 1975. In 1981 his daugh- 
ter, Lady Diana Spencer, married the 
Prince of Wales, and suddenly all the 
world seemed to come to his dvor. 
“They all wanted to come to Althorp 
and see Di’s dad,” he says. ‘Me. See 
where I live.” 

Could the house take all that 
tromping around? Lady Spencer 
knows a great deal about conserva- 
tion and was certain they had better 
find out. “I sent an expert up to have 
a look at the beams,” she says, ““some- 


one I knew would tell me the truth. 
He went upstairs, put on a boiler suit, 
took the floorboards up for a good 
look, then told me the ceiling could 
fall down any minute.” 

So it is that Althorp has just been 
through some monumental house- 
keeping. Structural work created 
such an upheaval that Lord and Lady 
Spencer decided they might as well 
do a little redecorating, and after they 
did one room, the others looked so 
shabby by comparison, they had to 
carry on and do them all. 

Now, with the help of Partridge 
Fine Arts on New Bond Street, one 


“We haven't done just the pretty pretties,” says Lady Spencer of the restoration of 
Althorp, which was accomplished with Partridge Fine Arts and interior designer Da- 
vid Laws. “It was the basic work of saving the house that needed to be done. And 
quickly. Only when the major part was completed did I feel able to buy some damask.” 
RIGHT: The mirror in the Rubens Room was designed circa 1770 by James “Athenian” 
Stuart. BELOW: The portraits by Rubensand the school of Rubens inspired the room’s name. 








hundred craftsmen have worked for 
eight years putting every room right. 
Some two thousand pieces of furni- 
ture have been restored and regilded, 
and some five hundred paintings 
have been cleaned. Fireplaces came 
out, chandeliers came down. Every 
doorknob, every piece of porcelain, 
every antique textile, every candle- 
stick, was cleaned and restored. 

Today, every corner, from top to 
bottom, from saloon to servants’ 
quarters, is sparkling bright. Some 
say too bright. Lord Spencer takes the 
long view. “The gilding may be a bit 
bright now, but in a hundred years’ 
time it will tone down.” 

John Partridge, who runs the fam- 
ily firm of Partridge Fine Arts, says it 
won't take that long. “The brightness 
has already softened,” he says. “I can 
see a difference every time I visit 
Althorp. What people must remem- 
ber is that the furniture looks the way 
it did when it was first made. It 
wasn’t meant to be seen by electric 
light, only candlelight and natural 
daylight. That makes a difference.” 

Interior designer David Laws adds, 
“Of course it’s bright. If the French 
did this at Versailles, nobody would 
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ABOVE: The Wootton Hall, the two-story main entrance, is ornamented with plasterwork ¢cre- 
ated by Colin Campbell in 1733. John Wootton’s paintings depict Lord Spencer and friends riding 
the Althorp and Pytchley hunts. The mahogany chairs bear the Spencer crest. BELOW: French 
furniture and a Savonnerie carpet enliven the South Drawing Room, used for entertaining. 


question it. But because English good 
taste is equated with cobwebs, a few 
people have raised their eyebrows. I 
support what they did because the 
house feels like an ensemble. There is 
room after room of superb furniture 
in very good order. We pay a lot of lip 
service to heritage in this country, but 
we don’t always want to protect any- 
thing beyond the immediate future.”- 

Now nothing needs doing for gen- 
erations, and Lord Spencer is proud 
of that. “For the first time in years, 
Althorp feels like a family house.” He 
adds, ‘We kept a lot of craftsmen in 
business during a period of recession, 
and I’m very pleased about that too. 
We had people gilding, restoring leath- 
er, making tassels and braids. Many 
of those craftsmen could have gone 
under at that time. The economy is bet- 
ter now, so it wouldn’t be so impor- 
tant, but it was very important then. 
“Of course, I had to sell a few 


accomplishments, high offices and 
good works. The house shelters the 
small secrets of their lives. There is 
the romantic story of an eighteenth- 
century ancestor whose parents 
thought him too young to marry, so 
he was secretly, and happily, married 
in the Oak Bedroom by his tutor, 
while his birthday ball was in full 
swing in the rooms below. 

Another ancestor made popular 
the waistcoat that came to be called a 
spencer and, with his friend Lord 
Sandwich, inspired a bit of poetry: 
“Two noble earls whom if I quote,/ 
Some folks might call me sinner, /The 
one invented half a coat,/The other, 
half a dinner./The plan was good, 
as some will say,/And fitted to con- 
sole one,/Because in this poor starv- 
ing day,/Few can afford a whole one.” 

The Oak Bedroom was again the 
setting for a little footnote to history 
when Winston Churchill came to stay. 
“He was a cousin,” says Lord Spen- 
cer, “but my mother was not very 
keen on him because he was writing 


Marlborough: His Life and Times in 
ABOVE: The Great Room’s pier glass, table and gilt chairs were designed by James bed, and got ink everywhere. I was 
Stuart in 1760. BELOW: The famous double portrait of George Digby, the second earl : 
of Bristol, and William Russell, the earl of Bedford, by Van Dyck, which is more only a boy of three at the time, but I 
commonly known as War and Peace, hangs in the center of the Picture Gallery’s end wall. do remember my mother saying, ‘We 





things to do it,” continues Lord 
Spencer. “Some of my favorite pic- 
tures. That was a personal sacrifice 
for me—they were pictures I had 
known as a boy. But I had to make a 
decision: Sell a few things or watch it 
all disintegrate.” 

The Spencer family has lived at 
Althorp for nearly five hundred 
years, the generations leaving their 
mark as builders enlarging and 
remodeling the original Elizabethan 
house, or as collectors of furniture, 
paintings, books and china. Today 
the contents of Althorp include the 
treasures of Blenheim, bequeathed in 
the eighteenth century by the hot- 
headed Sarah, duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, to a favorite Spencer grandson; 
and the famous ballroom suite by 
James “Athenian” Stuart, brought 
from Spencer House in London ear- 
lier this century. 

The history books tell of family 






































BELOW: “I wanted the library to have the 
character of a daytime room and to be grand 
yet serviceable,” explains Lady Spencer. “It 
should be a room for reading a good book.” 
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don’t want that young man again.’ “People can’t imagine living in most stately homes, 


Guests staying at Althorp today wanted to achieve was for people to say, ‘I’d love to give a party in that room. 


says Lady Spencer. “What I 


su 


‘ i ABOVE: A series of charcoal portraits by John Singer Sargent is displayed in the 
find the room in rather better order. library. BELOW: The upper level of the great staircase is used as a gallery for family 
The wall hangings and draperies portraits. The space was originally an inner courtyard. Chandeliers are 18th century. 


have been cleaned, and Lady Spencer 
personally picked off all the embroi- ie 
dered S’s so they could be reset onto 
fresh fabric. “They were filthy,” she 
says. “I had to wash my hands every 
five minutes.” 

No detail of the work escaped her. 
She was the drive, the moving force, 
the perfectionist behind it all. “It’s all 
due to my wife,” says Lord Spencer, 


ind | am very proud of her. It was 


her brain, 1 nergy, her know]l- 
edge, but ! her eye for color. 
That’s the nge—color.” 
Lady Spen ews on 
color. “It is the most mnt thing 
to me,” she says in z. 


brought up during the srs 
feel starved for it. W nly 
allowed ‘Ministry of W« 

People today don’t realize 

they are to be able to buy 

every color. It totally influei 

way people think. 
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A secret marriage ceremony was performed in the Oak Bedroom in the 18th century, when John, the first Earl Spencer, married 
his childhood sweetheart while his birthday ball was being held downstairs. The embroidered initials were worked circa 1656. 


The Spencer family has lived at Althorp for nearly five 
hundred years, the generations leaving their mark. 











“The important thing about color 
at Althorp was to take clues from the 
paintings and carpets that were al- 
ready in each room,” says Lady Spen- 
cer. “In the saloon, for instance, all 
the portraits give the hint that the 
walls should be terra-cotta—the heel 
of a shoe, a rose, a ribbon. 

“The South Drawing Room had 
been a green that made people look 
seriously unwell,” says Lady Spencer. 
“There the salmon pink comes from 


ABOVE: “I think this would be a good room 
for a grand gentleman,” says Lady Spencer 
of the Queen Mary Bedroom. The state bed 
dates from the 17th century. LEFT: Lady Spen- 
cer and David Laws redid the day nursery. 





filled in. A westward view shows the balus- 
trades designed by a 19th-century architect. 


The original Elizabethan house was sur- 
rounded by a moat until 1786, when it was 
| 
| the Savonnerie carpet. In the library 
| the walls are a parchment color 
: because many of the books are that 
| particular color.” 

Her colors are bold. “I couldn’t live 
| with pretty, pretty colors,” she says, 
| and sometimes they took a bit of 
| courage. Her strong blue for the State 

Dining Room gave Lord Spencer a 
' moment of doubt, and as John Par- 
. tridge remembers, “He and I were 
| very worried about that blue. It 
| seemed much too strong. But you 
_ know, she was plumb right. She had 
picked up the blue that was in two 
| paintings by Salvator Rosa, and it 
| looks wonderful.” 
| Lord Spencer’s one regret about the 
| Blue Dining Room was that he no 
longer had a red room. So the Great 
| Room became red. And so on. For ev- 
| ery room a reason. 
| And for every room a purpose. 
“The library is a room for daytime, 
for wearing corduroy trousers,” Lady 
Spencer says. “Not just stately-home 
things, but comfortable chairs and 
| good reading lights, a good lamp next 
to the card table, a place to put down 
| a cup of coffee. Things to do a job. 
“For the South Drawing Room, 
| however, I would like people to say, 
| Td love to give a party in that room.’ 
. The color is pink for evening, a good 
| color for women wearing silk dresses, 
| for making people stand up straight- 
er. The room is lit with candles at 
night, kept dim.” 

| Lady Spencer is a good hostess. 

| “I’m here to twitch tablecloths,” she 
will say. Her kind of attention to de- 
tail ensures that lunches, dinners, 
shoots, balls and musical evenings all 

| go smoothly. 

| In deciding which room to use, 
Lady Spencer has one rule. “Always 
use a room just a little smaller than 
you need for the number of people. I 
don’t mean it should be so crowded 
that you're likely to get champagne 

spilled on your dress, but certainly it 


shouldn’t be like those cartoons of 
stately homes with two people at op- 
posite ends of a huge table. We never 
use the State Dining Room unless 
there are at least twenty-six guests, 
but it is best with thirty or forty. If 
we're having a musical evening we 
use the Great Room because the 
acoustics are good, and if there is 
dancing we use the saloon.” 

Lord Spencer, an amiable and dot- 
ing grandfather, has no doubt that 
his favorite party of the year is the 
Christmas party they give for grand- 
children and friends. 

“There are thirty children under 
six in here,” he says. “It’s pandemo- 
nium. Father Christmas comes in a 





donkey cart, right into the hall, and 
hands out presents from the back of 
the cart. And there’s a man on stilts. 
They all love that. They all say to me, 
‘We want the man with long legs, 
Grandpa.’ And the Picture Gallery’s a 
lovely place for a pedal car. They go 
tearing around in there. The house 
has a real feeling of home now, and it 
is all to my wife's credit.” 

She in turn gives the credit to him, 
and says, “I couldn’t have done it if I 
had a husband who was the kind who 
kept saying, ‘You mustn’t change 
that, Aunt Martha bought that in 
Hong Kong,’ or ‘Uncle Harry this 
that or the other.” But he was wonder- 
ful. He just said, ‘Let’s do it.” ” 0 
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AL DIGEST visits: Jane Seymour 


] ; A ~ ' , => 
and Her Family at St. Catherines Court, Avon 


IS COOPER PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER KREDENSER 


ABOVE: Set amid 1 


ks is St. Catherine’s Court, Avon, part-time residence for British-born actress Jane 
Seymour and her hus 


\ the core of the house dates from the 15th century, major extensions were done by 


the Blanchard family 11 and an orangery, at right, were added by the Strutt family in the early 1900s. 
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JANE SEYMOUR first saw St. Catherine’s 
Court on a winter’s day in 1982, 
while making the television movie 
Jamaica Inn. “We had one day’s film- 
ing here, and by evening David and I 
had fallen in love with the place.” 
Her husband, David Flynn, recalls 
his impressions: “It was late October, 
early November. The house was dark 
and moody inside, and the leafless 
vines creeping up the exterior made it 


look really Gothic. But it is a spectacu- 
lar place, and one of the few English 
manors that still retains its own 
church, tithe barn and cottages.” 

The house is set on the western 
slope of a steep valley in Avon, and 
its woods and pastures would not 
look unfamiliar to Prior Cantlow and 
his Benedictine monks, who lived at 
St. Catherine’s in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. After the dissolution of the 





The couple have spent the eight years since 
they bought the house meticulously restoring 
and renovating it. “We've always had local 
people to help with the work,” says Jane Sey- 
mour. “They have a love for the house; it’s 
part of their landscape.” Bath-stone steps and 
a balustrade that encloses the front garden 
lead toward the house’s projecting entry bay. 








ABOVE: “Apart from Hampton Court, ours is the only house in England that has them,” the 
actress says of the Elizabethan grass steps. A Cotswold stone wall is softened by climbing 
vines and plants growing through nooks. RIGHT: “We absolutely live in here in the sum- 
mer,” she says of the orangery, which is furnished with iron café chairs, table and settee. 


monasteries by Henry VIII in 1540, 
St. Catherine’s became one of three 
manors the king gave to his illegiti- 
mate daughter Etheldreda. Through 
her it passed to Sir John Harington, a 
writer in the reign of another of Hen- 
ry's daughters—Elizabeth I. The an- 
cient priory forms the core of the 
present house, whose architecture is 


mainly late Tudor and early Jacobean 
after extensive construction in the 
1600s by the | hard family. A 


new wing and an orangery were 
added in the early 1900s 


Although another offer for St. 


RIGHT: David Flynn, who is an 1 polo 
player, and Jane Seymour, who 1 hen 
she i t filr te itside no 
vated barn { n le in's tel 
Jenni, their son, Sean, and daug Katie 















ABOVE: The front hall, one of the earliest parts of the house, retains its original leaded-glass 
windows. Pamela Howell and Peter Hensher of Great Brampton House Antiques furnished 
the room with an oval William and Mary gateleg table, a pair of Gainsborough armchairs and 
a 17th-century carved Spanish walnut table. At rear is a portrait of Elizabeth Blanchard. 


Catherine’s had been made and ac- 
a cepted, the owner decided to sell it to 
- the Flynns. Jane Seymour likes to 
think that their daughter played a 
part in that decision. “The owner told 
us there had always been a redhead 
or a Katherine at St. Catherine’s 
Court, and when she saw our dimin- 
utive, redheaded Katie....” David 
Flynn says with a smile, “She liked us 
because, unlike the others, we 
weren't going to split up the prop- 
erty.” “Well, yes, I know,” replies 
Jane Seymour, “but Katie was the 
lucky symbol.” 


LEFT: Kept largely unfurnished because of its 
perfect acoustics, the ballroom is used for par- 
ties and musical events. Three portraits gaze 
down on late-19th-century Russian painted 
chairs; the overmantel mirror is 19th century. 
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Over the library fireplace is an 1898 landscape by T. George 
Or) ee Ree MEARS NICO Anetta c lo eT ae ere) e 
leather top is paired with a mid-19th-century mahogany 
corner chair. Among the championship trophies won by 
the St. Catherine’s Court Polo Team is the Dorchester Cup, 


bert abaya) AI F circa 1885 olive-wood lace box by the window. 
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ABOVE: Surrounding the fireplace in the low-ceilinged family dining room are dried 
flowers from the gardens; the 19th-century butter churn adds to the country ambiance. 
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The work to be done was daunting. 
“We had about four hundred years of 
deferred maintenance to catch up 
with,” says David Flynn. “We didn’t 
know what we were letting ourselves 
in for.” Besides the repairing of the 
hotise and the replanting of the gar- 
dens, there was the problem of furni- 
ture. “The only things left when we 
took over were the library curtains, a 
grand piano and one teaspoon,” he 
adds. “And a house this size, empty, 
is really frightening.” 

Invaluable assistance came from 
Sir Seton Wills, who had met the 
English actress some years before 
when she was filming at his resi- 
dence, Littlecote House. “He had a 
fine collection of Elizabethan furni- 
ture, some of which was for sale,” she 
says. “We showed him what we liked 
at Littlecote, and he showed us what 
he thought we ought to have. Then 
he put it all in a truck and sent it over, 
so that we could move it around and 
see what we wanted. Most of the fur- 
niture in the dining room comes | 
from Littlecote, since the front half of 
the house is Elizabethan. The dining 
room has no electricity, which our 
American friends find astounding, 
but we use it every evening, lit en- | 
tirely by candles.” 

At the top of a spiral staircase that | 
winds around a ship’s mast is a short 
paneled gallery that ends in an oriel | 
window looking onto the church. 
The gallery, and a guest room known 
as the Blanchard Room with seven- 
teenth-century paneling and a plaster 
frieze, demanded Tudor or Jacobean 
furniture. But the couple had no in- 
tention of forcing the whole house 
into that period. ‘The previous 
owner tried to do so,” says Jane Sey- 
mour, “and started ripping out the 
Victoriana.” That was how the ball- 
room lost its chimneypiece, though 
the room still retains an ornate plaster 
ceiling, hiding an earlier domed ceil- 





LEFT: Candles provide the lighting in the 
dining room. “My mother is Dutch, so I puta 
bit of it in the house,” says the actress of the 
17th-century Dutch pewter sconces. A panel- 
back chair heads the late-17th-century table. 












ing. A grand piano, a few eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century portraits and 
a fine Mortlake tapestry are practi- 
cally the only objects there. “We keep 
it purposely empty because it has 
four-second-return sound, which 
makes it better than any recorduig 
studio,” says Jane Seymour. 

The couple planned the decoration 
together on the principle that every 
room “should be comfortably itself.” 
The library, which is their main liv- 
ing room, has walnut furniture offset 
by dark green walls and paneling 
that Jane Seymour feels “gives the 
room something of a traditional En- 
glish look.” Books share shelf space 
with photographs, polo trophies and 
objects bought in the markets and an- 
tiques shops around Bath. “I’ve found 
everything I want here,” says the ac- 
tress. ‘I’ve never had to go to London 
for anything.” 

The library is in the early-twenti- 
eth-century part of the house, as is 
their bedroom, which looks out onto 
a hillside that Jane Seymour calls 
Watership Down. The four-poster 
bed and windows are hung with a 
floral fabric that is soft without being 
overly feminine. “Wandering around 
Bath one day, we saw this fabric in a 
shop window and we both said, 
‘That's it.. We didn’t look any fur- 
ther,” she says. A Victorian looking 
glass on the windowsill with some 
makeup beside it takes the place of a 
dressing table. “I spend too much of 
my working life in front of mirrors,” 
says the actress. “If I put on any 
makeup here, it takes five minutes, 
but usually I don’t bother.” 

The master bedroom and nursery 
wing were among the first priorities 
when they moved in. “This house 
was done from the top down,” says 
David Flynn. The nursery, now an 
airy expanse of white walls and toy- 
bestrewn gray carpet, was once the 


continued on page 146 


RIGHT: At night, the Neoclassical design of 
the orangery is enhanced by spotlights. “The 
passion-flower plant had been completely ne- 
glected,” says Jane Seymour. “We cut it back, 
watered it, and now it’s almost taken over.” 





ABOVE: Local designer Julie Kent used floral fabrics to create the Impressionist feel 
the couple wanted in their master bedroom. Window seat fabric is by Osborne & Little. 














ABOVE: “The house is in two parts—a seventeenth-century millhouse and a Neoclassical additio ys London antiques dealer 
Adrian Csaky, with his wife, Irena, and daughter, Lela, aboard their 1920s-style motorboat. About 35 miles from London in 
Sonning, the residence is on a three-island property on the Thames. BELOW: The main entrance features a stone fagade and portico. 


Along the 
Tham is Hic 1 


Antiques ] 
Irena Csakys 








ABOVE: A cheetah painting hangs above a Venetian lacquered bureau in the drawing room. Near the 18th-century Venetian girandole is 
a Flemish chair. Pillows are covered with 17th-century tapestry fragments. BELOW: On the 17th-century trestle table are a brass tinder box 
and a brass-bound oak wine coaster, both 19th century. Part of the Csakys’ collection of brass and wood lions is on the library steps. 


ON AN ISLAND ARBORETUM in the River Thames, close to the 
historic village of Sonning near Henley, Berkshire, stands 
the thirty-room country residence of prominent London 
antiques dealer Adrian Csaky and his Czechoslovakian- 
born wife and business partner, Irena. A grand survivor of 
four checkered centuries, the property joins a circa 1640s 
brick millhouse, enlarged during the nineteenth century, 
and a stone Neoclassical wing, built in about 1765. The 
twelve acres of surrounding lawns and gentle parkland are 
left stylishly wild, and dotted at random with bronze 
sculptures. Two adjacent, smaller islands in the river—one 
a bird sanctuary—are also owned by the Csakys. Sonning 
was a settlement along the ancient Thames highway in 
Saxon times and is mentioned in the eleventh-century 
Domesday Book. The village, with its one tiny store, is 





































“| was inspired by the house’s wonder- 
ful opportunities for displaying our furni- 
ture,” Irena Csaky says. BELOW: Among 
the treasures in the gallery are a pair of 
17th-century Italian wall hangings and, 
near the window, an antique German 
mask and a medieval stone gargoyle 
head. A collection of 19th-century iron- 
work birds is arrayed on the mantel. Li- 
brary table is late-16th-century Tuscan. 


RIGHT: A Venetian carved and silvered 
overmantel mirror is given prominence 
in the dining room; atop the mantel is a 
Ming entablature figure in the shape of 
a horse and rider. The oak dining table is 
set with Georgian goblets and 18th-cen- 
tury English flatware; the blue-and-white 
jug on the tray is Kangxi. On the demi- 
lune tables are sculptures by Dame Elisa- 
beth Frink, Adrian Csaky’s stepmother. 





miraculously unspoiled and boasts a cluster of Elizabethan 
cottages and a house designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens. 

The Csakys, with their eleven-year-old daughter, Lela, 
live there all year round, commuting the thirty-odd miles 
to London to tend their shop at 20 Pimlico Road, once the 
photography studio of Lord Snowdon. The couple special- 
ize in the rarefied area of sixteenth- to eighteenth-century 
English and Continental furniture. With twenty-five years 
in the business, the Csakys are among an elite minority 
of British antiques dealers: Museum curators beg loans 
from their stock, and some surprising collectors are 
r—including actor Tom Selleck and 


‘Selleck walked in off the street,” says 


lrawn to their 

McCartney 
\diian Csaky, “and bought some sixteenth-century can- 
dles “ The furniture’s appeal lies in robust and pow- 
erf ‘is, rendered in wood—particularly oak, but 


ls ‘ech and yew—darkened with age, and surfaces 
vib1 strapwor! floral or geometric carving. 
OW ome later things,” he adds, “but tend to 
halt b Kegency period. Something dripping with 


gilt is to for my taste. Mostly it’s Stuart or Wil- 
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liam and Mary, for example, and I love the really early 
primitive furniture.” 

A relaxed and witty man, Csdky can “talk about furni- 
ture for twenty-four hours straight,” says his wife in mock 
despair. Theirs is less a business, more a life passion. The 
Csakys are known among friends and colleagues for their 
committed restoration of old houses, to which they bring 
comprehension and an impressive gift for spatial arrange- 
ment. Among the significant houses they’ve rescued in 
the past were Sir Christopher Wren’s seventeenth-century 
residence in London during the construction of Saint 
Paul’s, and a house they’d owned at Mortlake, dating from 
1729 and built for the owner of the famed English tapestry 
works. But what the Csakys most enjoy is furnishing 
houses—both for themselves and for their clients. 

The couple handle about four installations a year, often 
using rare pieces set amid antique tapestry hangings, mir- 
rors and glass. ‘“We keep the backgrounds fairly pure to 
show off the furniture,” Adrian Csaky says. “We don’t get 
involved with wallcoverings or draperies, and we use rela- 
tively few rugs.” They’ve just completed a house in Ber- 
muda and will soon be off to a chateau in France with a 
freight of baronial chairs. 

Csaky (the name is Hungarian) might have made a 
career in his grandmother Countess Csaky’s cosmetics 





continued on page 152 


LEFT: A collection of 18th-century Palladian architectural prints is hung in the Iron 
Bedroom, which is distinguished by a 16th-century Italian four-poster. The Italian 
demilune tables hold Frink sculptures. Before the bed is a painted West Country chest 
adorned with a 17th-century Spanish table runner and a 17th-century porter’s hat. 


“Sonning is often described as the prettiest village on the Thames,” says Csaky. BE- 
LOW: The main island offers a view of the village’s 18th-century bridge across the river. 











“T’ve accumulated earthy tastes that I love to 
insert into the old classicism I grew up with,” 
says Francesca Thyssen-Bornemisza (above). 
She designed her London flat to evoke the 
feeling of an old Italian country palazzo. 


“AM I longing for the country?” says 
Francesca Thyssen-Bornemisza. “I’m 
screaming for it, yearning for Mother 
Nature. I can inhale all the fumes of 
London, but I will always be a coun- 
try girl. That’s why I wanted these 
rooms to be reminiscent of an old Ital- 
ian palazzo in the country, not as op- 
ulent as those in Rome, but with the 
same high ceilings and large, empty 
spaces. Where you grow up affects 
the kind of person you are.” 

She grew up at the Villa Favorita, 
the Swiss residence of her father, 
Baron Hans Heinrich Thyssen-Borne- 
misza. Art lovers know it as the beau- 
tiful setting on Lago di Lugano for 
her father’s famous collection of 
paintings (see Architectural Digest, 
July 1988). She knows it as home and 
has childhood memories of gleaming 
marble, elaborate doorways, and en- 
tering grand rooms that were all 
shine and polish. 

With that country life in mind, she 
found a flat in London with high ceil- 
ings and big doors to the garden, then 
opened it up into large spaces, fres- 
coed the walls and created a bedroom 
for herself that is “like the master’s 
domain in a country house, with a 
huge bed and the luxuries of old 
linen, nice smells, soft colors where I 
wash and sleep.” 

She adds, “That is the classical side 
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Bohemian Classic 


Italian Country Textures Enliven 
Francesca T hyssen-Bornemiszas London Flat 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





“T’ve been lucky enough to grow up with paintings and develop a relationship with 
them,” she says. ABOVE: In the living room, a portrait of her mother, Fiona Camp- 
bell-Walter, hangs near a Sicilian cart filled with dried plants and antique textiles. 


“At the end of a party, I have a terrible time getting friends to go home,” she says. OP- 
POSITE: Acteon Fecit, 1984, by Jean-Michel Alberola is above the mantel. She designed 
the shade and added an Indian headdress to the lamp; the fireplace stool is covered 
with embroidery by her grandmother. The low table was an Indian wedding bed. 








of me, but there is also a bit of the 
bohemian lifestyle: earthy tastes, eth- 
nic cultures. It must be the Hungar- 
ian blood in me. I am a natural 
traveler, and this place is full of bits 
that I’ve picked up on the road, all 
mixed with the classicism that is part 
of my past from the villa. 

“T stayed away from twiddly-dee 
feminine things and did the decorat- 
ing myself, so the room has some- 
thing you don’t get when a decorator 
has done it,” she continues. ‘Ideas are 





not a problem. Which ones to get rid 
of, that’s the problem. 
“Sometimes it’s just as well not to 


know the rules, because it’s amazing 


what you can get done if you don’t 
know it’s supposed to be impossible. 
Like the four cast-iron columns in my 
bath. They were once street lamps, 
and they are heavy. The architect 
said, ‘Use those and they'll end up in 
the basement,’ but I wouldn’t let go 
of the idea, so he installed girders, 
like train tracks, in the ceiling and 


hung the columns from them. Imag- 
ine, ton weights just swinging. Now 
I’m the only person in the world with 
a four-poster bath.” 

A longing for the Italian texture of 
frescoed walls brought her to Mauro 
Perucchetti, who mastered the ancient 
secrets of Rome, Pompeii, Venice and 
Florence by talking to craftsmen who 
are still at work in Italy. The tech- 
nique he learned is to apply many 
base coats of plaster, each coat blended 
with marble dust that ranges in tex- 





ture from coarse to baby-powder fine. 

Once those are on, layers of color 
are applied while the top coat of plas- 
ter is still damp. In fifteenth-century 
Florence that color would have been 
the murals of the Renaissance, but 
Perucchetti has developed a modern, 
decorative version, and applies pig- 
ment with trowels and fine knives. It 
takes steady nerves, because once the 
top layers of color are started, there 





is no stopping until all are finished. 

For her living room, one wall alone 
took four men twenty hours of non- 
stop work. She put food out on a table 
in the center of the room, and each 
man grabbed a sandwich whenever 
he got to the corner before starting 
again at the other end. And for the 
final coat, Perucchetti stood back and 
gave instructions—“a bit more burnt 
umber here, a bit more raw sienna 


there’”—directing as though conduct- 


ing an Italian opera. 

When it was finished they felt it 
still wasn’t quite right. “The tech- 
nique is a bit like home cooking,” 
says Perucchetti. “I use the same ingre- 
dients—marble powder, earth pig- 
ments, oils, waxes and natural gums— 
but the results can be different.” 

They started again, and a week 
later they were satisfied. They rubbed 
the surface smooth with trowels, ap- 
plied beeswax on top, then continued 
the same technique for a hall and the 
master bedroom, where color was ap- 
plied in wide stripes. For the floors, 
marble powder was mixed with ce- 
ment and glue for a harder surface 
and laid out in patterns to look like 
large sandstone blocks. 

She considers the walls a work of 
art, and she’s quite correct. Her other 
works of art are antique fabrics— 
rough linens, embroidered panels, 
Fortuny, rich silks. “They all look 
right together,” she says, “because I 
just pick up things I am attracted to. 
That makes a consistent taste. I never 
walk around with swatches in my 
pocket or go out looking for some- 
thing to go in a room. I just wander 
endlessly through shops. If I fall in 
love with something, I buy it, even 


“T am a joyous person, but when it comes to choosing art, I have a taste for the 
macabre,” she says. “I don’t know where it comes from.” ABOVE AND RIGHT: In 
the dining area, a surreal canvas is mounted above two antique Peruvian chairs 
“that are like old monks,” she notes. The pair of urns is from Siena; the draperies 
are made from velvet and old Turkish linens that were once used to wrap carpets. 


“There is the classic side of me, but there is 
also a bit of the bohemian lifestyle.” 
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though I have no idea where it will 
go. I know that it will look right 
when I get it home.” 

Francesca Thyssen-Bornemisza 
does not consider herself an art collec- 
tor, since she feels strongly that paint- 
ings should be bought only with 
money she has earned herself, but 
she acknowledges with gratitude the 
very great influence that her father’s 
paintings have had on her. “I love 
paintings because I loved them as a 
child,” she says. “When I was young 
I particularly loved the Impression- 
ists for their luminosity and the Ex- 
pressionists for their bright colors— 
all those people with green faces. Af- 
ter all, that’s how children paint. I 


especially liked a Kirchner portrait 
because it reminded me of a friend’s 
mother. My father never forced any 
painting on me; he knew you can’t 
shove art down somebody’s throat. 
You can only inspire people to open 
their hearts to it. 

“A favorite of mine was a painting 
of clouds by Nolde,” she recalls. 
“When it was hanging over the bar at 
home, I felt certain those clouds were 
moving. In fact, they seemed to move 
more and more as the evening pro- 
gressed, but maybe that was because 
it was hanging over the bar. I saw the 
same picture in a museum exhibition, 
and the clouds were not moving. It 

continued on page 154 


“7 like thick linens with opulent silks—a mixture of country and town,” she says. LEFT: A 
salvaged doorway provided the bedposts in her bedroom. The pelmet was a lucky find— 
from a job lot of antique fabrics she purchased at Christie’s. BELOW: A French armchair 
rests near a 19th-century English writing table by the window. The draperies were chosen 
by Renzo Mongiardino for Daylesford, her father’s former house in Gloucestershire. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY CHRISTOPHER ROWLEY 
TEXT BY MARK GIROUARD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





ON FIRST VIEW, as seen rising above the 
wrought-iron gates at the end of a 
long avenue, The Hill Court looks 
imposingly all of a piece. One needs 
the eye of an architectural historian to 
suspect what is in fact the case, that a 
much smaller original house is buried 
in the center of the large one. This 
double nature has helped it to survive 

) private residence. When John 
'rafford, whose family had bought 
lhe Hill Court in 1890, died in 1978 


and it was put up for sale, its future 
seemed doubtful. Great historic man- 
sions, if they run into difficulties, 
have a good chance of being taken on 
by English Heritage or the National 
Trust. Desirable small country houses 
are always snapped up the moment 
they come on the market. The Hill 
Court seemed to fall into the inter- 
mediate class of houses that are too 
large for domestic use by contempo- 
rary standards, and that tend either 


When Christopher Rowley (above) acquired The Hill Court, his Herefordshire 
residence, it had been empty for four years. The London-based interior de- 
signer has since restored the house, whose original block dates from 1700. 





to stand empty or to move out of the 
private domain and become schools, 
hotels, company headquarters or re- 
tirement homes. London-based inte- 
rior designer Christopher Rowley, 
who acquired The Hill Court in 1983, 
has been able to make a success of it, 
partly because he can live comfort- 
ably in the modest rooms of the origi- 
nal house, and expand into the much 
bigger rooms in the wings to enter- 
tain or when friends come to stay. 

To visualize the original house, one 
has to remove the wings to either side 
of the central block; remove the top 
story and replace it with a hipped 
roof, dormer windows and a central 


LEFT: Wrought-iron gates and a pair of early- 
18th-century urns mark the entrance to the 
house, which is set on 100 acres, including 68 
acres of parkland. Silver limes line the avenue. 


BELOW: The Hill Court was originally de- 
signed as a rectangular block with seven central 
bays and a cupola. In the mid-18th century, a 
third floor was added, and wings and con- 
necting bays were constructed at either side. 














ABOVE: Classical detailing adorns the south 
corridor, which features a barrel vault at one 
end. Cantilevered stone stairs and a wrought- 
iron balustrade lead to the second floor. The 
floral wallcovering is from Clarence House. 


cupola; and remove the sash win- 
dows and replace them with case- 
ments, wood mullions and transoms. 
One is then left with one of those 
neat, lovable dollhouses that were 
built by the dozen by country gentle- 
men all over England from 1650 on- 
wards, but that were beginning to 
look old-fashioned by 1700, the date 
inscribed on an arch in the basement 
at The Hill Court. 

Richard and Joseph Clarke, the 
brothers who built the house, were 
clearly out of touch with the latest 
fashions from London. And they 
weren't the least bit interested in ex- 
ploiting the views of the adjacent val- 
ley of the River Wye or of the ruins of 
Goodrich castle, which a hundred 
years later would be depicted by Tur- 
ner, descrioed by Wordsworth and 
visited in droves by tourists in search 
of the picturesque. The Clarkes 
wanted a house that was enclosed by 
its Own secure woi!d of formal gar- 
dens and avenues—a comfortable, 
well-built, unadventurous house, not 
too large or grand. 


The original plans and an accom- 
panying description survive. They 
are unsigned, but may have come 
from no farther than the town of 
Ross-on-Wye. At the time The Hill 
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VE: The drawing room, situated in the north wing, was probably refurbished early in the 
entury, the date of the cornice and the carved valances. Lyons silk covers the set of early- 
entury Tuscan chairs. Christopher Rowley had the walls repadded and upholstered in silk. 
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Court was built, amateur gentleman 
architects often supplied plans for 
their neighbors, and such an individ- 
ual existed at Ross—John Kyrle, the 
Clarkes’ kinsman. The bachelor land- 
owner, of modest estate, spent his 
time and income for the benefit of 
his neighbors, and was made famous 
by the poet Alexander Pope as the 
benevolent “Man of Ross.” He was 
described as so “passionately fond of 
architecture” that he would provide a 
loan to his neighbors whenever one 
wanted to build a new house, on the 
condition that he design it himself. 
At The Hill Court, the rooms de- 
vised by the unknown architect were 
in keeping with the original exte- 
rior—intimately small in scale, rather 
old-fashioned in design, but of exqui- 
site craftsmanship that is a continu- 
ous delight to behold. Many of the 
rooms are paneled, and their joinery 
grows richer with each successive 
room: plain oak in the hall; cedar, oak 
and walnut veneer in what is known 


as the Cedar Room; walnut with yew 
and boxwood on the staircase; and fi- 
nally, in the Painted Bedroom, elabo- 
rate painted panels in imitation of 
stone or marble graining interspersed 
with landscape views—one of the 
best surviving examples in England 
of this rare type of decoration. The 
plasterwork over the staircase is as 
old-fashioned and as handsome as 
the joinery. It could easily have been 
put up in 1670 or 1680. In fact, sur- 
viving documents show that it was 
installed in about 1705. 

By then, Richard Clarke had died 
and was succeeded by his brother, 
Joseph. A full-length portrait of 
Joseph’s son Richard the younger 
hangs above the staircase. It shows a 
prosperous but rather bucolic coun- 
try squire accompanied by his dog, 
his groom and his horse. England in 
the eighteenth century was full of 
such quiet, provincial country gen- 
try, but few were quieter or, to put 
it bluntly, dimmer than the Clarkes. 


BELOW: The library, also in the north wing, features a depiction over the pedimented bookcase 
of the death of Thomas Chatterton, the noted 18th-century English poet. Christopher Rowley 
designed the voile draperies and pleated pelmets. Velvet covers the 18th-century wing chairs. 














ABOVE: A circa 1840 portrait of Christopher Rowley’s great-great- 
grandmother is displayed in the dining room. At left is an oil of 
Edoardo de Martino, marine painter to Queen Victoria. Christopher 
Rowley designed the marbleized dining table to complement the walls. 


Little is known of them except that 
they lived, rather occasionally mar- 
ried, collected the rent from their not- 
inconsiderable estates, and died. 

It was probably John Clarke, the 
brother of Richard in the portrait, 
who enlarged the house between the 
death of Richard in 1748 and his own 
death in 1759. It is not clear why this 
middle-aged bachelor wanted more 
rooms, and bigger ones—or why he 
more than doubled the size of The 
Hill Court to get them. The old house 
was raised a floor, and pedimented 
wings were added to either side, echo- 


ing the new pediment at the center. 
One wing contained two rooms of far 
more spacious portions than the 


old rooms in ths cinal block. 


The architect was t certainly 


Thomas Farnolls Pritcha an able 
builder turned architect who lived in 
Shrewsbury, sixty miles to the north, 
and built or altered house long 
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the Welsh border in the mid-eigh- 
teenth century. He had his own team 
of skilled craftsmen and specialized 
in lively Rococo detail, of which the 
carving in the central pediment of 
The Hill Court is a typical example. 
But work stopped before the new 
rooms were decorated, probably be- 
cause of John Clarke’s death. He was 
survived by his mother and three 
spinster sisters, who lived together at 
the house, made minor alterations 
(including the addition of some pret- 
ty fireplaces and plasterwork) and 
were known as “the Ladies of the 
Hill.” They died off one by one, and 
by 1806 the Clarkes were no more. It 
was left to their kinsman Kingsmill 
Evans to transform the new rooms in 
about 1830 into a drawing room and 
library, and for the Traffords to lay 
out most of the existing gardens. 
When Christopher Rowley took 
possession of the house over a cen- 





ABOVE: Rare 18th-century wood panels decorated to resemble stone- 
work highlight the Painted Bedroom. The panels, which are original to 
the house, “were the one thing that we didn’t have to restore,” says 
Christopher Rowley. A circa 1705 capriccio is set over the fireplace. 


tury later, it had been empty for four 
years. The eighteenth-century barns, 
stables and outbuildings were aban- 
doned and overgrown; the gardens 
were beginning to run to seed; the 
rooms in the house were empty and 
desolate. Today, the house is filled 
with a variety of contents, ranging 
from portraits of naval ancestors (nu- 
merous Rowleys were admirals in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries) 
to fine French furniture. And to help 
The Hill Court pay its way, half the 
gardens are now run as a commercial 
garden center. There is a garden shop 
and a tearoom in the stables and the 
old laundry. 

Christopher Rowley’s knowledge, 
taste and sure eye are in evidence 
throughout the property. It is a plea- 
sure to see how everything has been 
brought back to life in a way that 
makes The Hill Court a viable propo- 
sition for the 1990s. 0 


\ds in one of the gardens amid lofty delphiniums—a specialty of The Hill Court 
year round. OPPOSITE: The distant ruins of Goodrich castle, dating from the 
aspect to the walled garden, today a display area. The sundial is circa 1770. 
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Easton Neston 


Nicolas Heioksmoors Baroque Creation in Northamptonshire 


> 


TEXT BY CHRISTIAN.LADY HESKETH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 











In the style ofa Baroque palace, a giant Corinthian order distinguishes the monumental entrance Se 
fagade of.Easton Neston, which was, built by Nicholas Hawksmoor between the 1690s and 1702 ea 
from designs by Sir Christopher Wren. The Northamptonshire estate is now home:to the third. > 











Baron Hesketh: His mother, Christian Lady Hesketh, lives on the grounds at-Pomfret Lodge... 
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IN THE CENTER OF THE east front at Easton Neston, inscribed 
in gilt lettering, is a Latin abbreviation for “Year of Salva- 
tion 1702.” Carved on the west front above two soaring 
pillars is a heraldic shield with the coat of arms of Lord 
Lempster alongside that of his wife. Beneath it is the fam- 
ily motto, “Hora e Sempre,” Italian for “Now and Always.” 

The year 1702 was good for the Lempster family. To 
build such a house in itself showed that its owner had 
achieved a social status of which his sixteenth-century an- 
cestors would have been proud. The first member of the 
family to achieve local prominence was Richard Fermor, a 
merchant who bought the Northamptonshire estate in 
1535. By the end of the following century the Fermors had 


OPPOSITE: Early-18th-century grisaille panels by Sir James Thorn- 
hill line the main staircase. Sculptures from the Arundel collection 
of marbles originally occupied the niches. Crystal chandelier is French. 








made significant social advances. In 1692 the head of the 
family was made a peer, with the title of Lord Lempster. 
Under the expert guidance of Sir Christopher Wren, 
who was not only the most famous architect in England 
but a kinsman, Lord Lempster began to build himself a 
new house. By his first two wives he had no son, but in 
1697 his third wife produced a welcome heir. The expecta- 
tion aroused by the event may explain the changes made 
in the design of Easton Neston. Wren’s plans were altered 
and his pupil Nicholas Hawksmoor was appointed princi- 
pal architect. As a result, it is Hawksmoor’s building that 
now houses the descendants of the first Lord Lempster. In 
1721 the second Lord Lempster was made earl of Pomfret. 


ABOVE: Flemish tapestries adorn the entrance hall, which was restored 
by the first Baron Hesketh, after having been remodeled in the 19th 
century. Cloisonné double gourds on the George III table are Chinese. 
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Nicholas Hawksmoor planned the saloon as a great hall with ceilings the height of the house; in the 19th century the ceiling was 


lowered to accommodate a floor above. A Mortlake tapestry is displayed above portraits of two of King Charles II’s mistresses; at left is 
Barbara Villiers, an ancestor of the Heskeths’. The ece is from a design by William Kent. Colefax & Fowler floral print. 











ABOVE: A plasterwork medallion of Venus and Adonis ornaments 
the ceiling in the drawing room. ABOVE RIGHT: Elsewhere, Qian- 
long vases flank a Louis XVI clock of ormolu and faux—lapis lazuli. 








BELOW: The highlight of the drawing room is the 18th-century plas- 
terwork. Over the William Kent chimneypiece is an ancestral por- 
trait by Henry Fuseli, which is flanked by two oils by Paul de Vos. 
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Mortlake tapestries decorate the Tapestry Room, one of four main bed- 
rooms in the house. Furnishings include a giltwood sofa attributed to 
Thomas Chippendale, a George III writing table and open-arm chairs, 
and a painted dwarf cabinet in the Adam style. Chandelier is Louis XV. 


ried her son Frederick. At the time, the house had led a rath- 
er shuttered existence, with some rooms under dust sheets 
since the end of the recent war. Still, when I moved in, I 
was struck by the quality the Northamptonshire histo- 
rian Bridges had noted in Hawksmoor’s architecture: “No 
part of the space or room within was useless.” Easton 
Neston also appeared so compact that I always regarded 


it more as a baby palace than as a large country house. 


continued on page 158 
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THE QUEEN’S HOUSE AT GREENWICH 





VISITS 


Jane Seymour 
continued from page 119 


old staff quarters; one of its windows 
looks out onto a balustrade, on which 
sits a little stone dog. “We think this 
is Bungie,” says Jane Seymour. “He 
was a dog who belonged to Sir John 
Harington and used to take messages 
to and from the court.” 

Life at St. Catherine’s is lived out- 
doors, and much of it on horseback. 
David Flynn, who is on the St. Cath- 
erine’s Court Polo Team and plays 
three days a week during the season, 
says, “It’s a passion that has almost 
extended into a vice, but I keep it in 
perspective. It’s a sport that for part 
of the year I really get involved in.” 
The polo ponies live near the fields 
where they work, but in the newly 
restored barn are the couple’s hunter- 
jumpers and their children’s ponies. 

Their schedule means that they can 
be at St. Catherine’s for only a few 
months a year, but Jane Seymour's 
family uses the house while they are 
away, and when they are there, the 
couple entertain on a generous scale. 
They have two kitchens, and the sup- 
ply of guest rooms and baths is wor- 
thy of a small hotel. Do they use 
every room? “Every single inch,” is 
Jane Seymour’s emphatic response. 
“There are times when we’ve had 
people sleeping on the floor.” 

She admits that the pace at St. 
Catherine’s is slower than when she 
and her family are in their main resi- 
dence in California. “Sometimes I go 
for a walk, pick some wildflowers, 
and then I sit down here with the 
children and sketch.” She is standing 
in the family dining room, its fire- 
place festooned with bunches of 
flowers she has dried from the gar- 
den. “This is one of the cozy, cottagey 
bits of the house,” she says. “What | 
love about St. Catherine’s is that you 
can live here and pretend you're a 
farmer, and you never necd to get out 
of your jeans and boots, whic!) is how 
we usually live here. Or you an be 
extremely grand and dress up for 
dinner in another part of the house.” 
Houses reflect their owners, and St. 
Catherine’s Court has adapte| ex- 
tremely well to its many roles. 
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Restoring Inigo Jones’ 17th-Century Summer Palace 
continued from page 73 


actly how the house was decorated 
and limited funds made a more pre- 
cise approach out of the question. 
Most of the budget went, quite right- 
ly, into making the building sound. 
The rooms do lack the elaborate cabi- 
nets and silk carpets of the period, but 
it was decided to do without rather 
than settle for lesser quality. Plaster- 
work had to be painted gold rather 
than be gilded with expensive gold 
leaf, but that may be changed later if 
funds become available. Meanwhile, 
the restoration has set a lively stage to 
bring the seventeenth century to life. 

The scene is grand because life in 
the 1660s was grand. Henrietta Maria 
had returned from France with a taste 
for the formality of French palaces, 
which had separate apartments for 
the king and queen, each a sequence 
of rooms offering increasing privacy. 
It is thought she wanted the same 
for the Queen’s House and that two 
new “bridge rooms” were added at 
the sides of Inigo Jones’s original H- 
shaped house for that purpose. 

The Royal Apartments firmly es- 
tablished the rank of each visitor by 
how far along the sequence he or she 
was permitted to progress, and the 
décor of each room was designed to 
impress those allowed inside. The 
first was the Queen’s Presence Cham- 
ber, open to “Persons of Quality” and 
to persons with a formal introduction 
who had been granted an audience 
with the queen. It was a room cal- 
culated to intimidate. The Chair of 
Estate and the Cloth and Canopy 
of Estate were the symbols of her 
power; the stools along the wall were 
only for those of the higher rank. 
Others did their waiting standing up. 

Next came the Queen’s Anteroom, 
and then the Privy Chamber, where 
the queen might receive an ambassa- 
dor or a friend from abroad. Some 
might have been allowed to continue 
to the Antechamber, but there, too, 
the queen kept rank. She sat in the 
room’s one chair; others stood. 

\ very few courtiers and friends 
would be allowed to continue on to 
the Bedchamber for the formal rituals 


of dressing the queen, putting her to 
bed and getting her out of bed. Still, it 
was a public room, and her only real 
privacy was in a small space beyond, 
the Closet, a jewel of a room where 


- she would have kept her favorite ob- 


jects and might have sat and gossiped 
with one or two close friends. 

It was good architecture for diplo- 
macy. An unwelcome guest could be 
snubbed by being kept waiting in the 
Presence Chamber; an important vis- 
itor could be honored by being met 
halfway along the sequence; a close 
friend could bypass the whole courtly 
business by taking the back stairs. 

There was a comparable sequence 
of rooms on the other side of the 
house for the king, Charles II, Henri- 
etta Maria’s son, but because there is 
no evidence that he ever lived at 
Queen’s House, his apartments have 
been left relatively bare, as though 
awaiting his arrival. 

It was the custom for royalty to 
move from one palace to another, 
perhaps leaving a few chairs and 
paintings behind, but taking along 
favorite wall hangings, furniture, car- 
pets and objects. The emptiness of the 
rooms at the Queen’s House indicates 
that the king is not in residence. 
Throughout, it is clear how the rooms 
were used—the architecture is given 
direction and purpose. That is the 
success of the restoration. It is a little 
biography in silk and gold for those 
few years of Henrietta Maria’s life. 

If the rooms seem stiff, that is ap- 
propriate, for they were designed to 
impress. If the colors are brighter, 
even gaudier, than our definition of 
good taste, that, too, is right. The light 
was dim, diffused by draperies dur- 
ing the day and by candlelight or 
firelight at night. Dyes were expen- 
sive and fugitive; color was a luxury, 
and Henrietta Maria would have had 
plenty of it. 

Today’s taste must be suspended. 
The restoration of the Queen’s House 
is like listening to the music of Pur- 
cell on authentic period instruments: 
It may not be what you’d expect, but 
that’s the way it was. 0 
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age. I didn’t want it to look new,” 
Wiltshire explains. Concealed behind 
the soft, brick-red damask are the 
many speakers of a complex sound 
system. The crown molding is Gothic 
Revival; the fireplace is a blend of 
medieval-style vertical supports and 
an eighteenth-century mantel of match- 
ing stone. On the mantel are rare bird 
caricatures by the Martin brothers de- 
picting prominent fin-de-siécle En- 
glishmen. The Vision, an Evelyn De 
Morgan painting from 1914, late in 
her career, hangs over the fireplace. 
“She was the only Pre-Raphaelite 
symbolist,” Wiltshire says. More of 
William De Morgan’s pottery is dis- 
played in alcoves on either side. 
Screening the fireplace is a sinuous 
bronze sculpture, part woman and 
part butterfly. “It was made by René 
Lalique to display his jewelry at the 
1900 World’s Fair in Paris—a very 
important piece of Art Nouveau sculp- 
ture. Lalique only made five, and I 
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continued from page 79 


have two. Believe me, I move it when 
[light a fire.” 

The dining room table, chairs and 
sideboard are Regency style, but be- 
tween two tall windows is a Régence 
pier table. Above it is Wiltshire’s fa- 
vorite Evelyn De Morgan painting, 
The Crown of Glory. 

The owner's role in the remodeling 
was pervasive from beginning to end. 
“After the building was gutted, I 
would come here with the people 
who did the work and say, ‘This is 
what I want,’ and then they would 
return with drawings for approval,” 
says Wiltshire. The entire project was 
completed between February and the 
following September. “I was pushing 
them,” he recalls with a grin. But he 
is quick to credit the contributions of 
architect Will Caradoc-Hodgkin and 
drapery designer Percy Bass. 

Connoisseurship and authenticity 
touch everything in the house. If the 
tiles in a convenient kitchen serving 


tray have a William Morris look, it is 
because they are William Morris tiles, 
designed by the founding genius of 
the-Arts and Crafts Movement him- 
self. The circa 1900 Persian carpet in 


. the dining room was chosen for its 


shapes, which echo the designs of 
William De Morgan, who was in- 
spired by Persian motifs. 

The master bedroom offered no 
structural leeway for expansion and 
“had to be designed like a ship,” says 
Wiltshire. The lavish application of 
black-ash trim permitted space-sav- 
ing built-in furniture. 

“The one drawback to this house is 
the lack of bedroom space,” Wiltshire 
admits. Still, he is delighted with the 
way it worked out and is formulating 
yet another house project. “The city 
place is all done, and now I’m looking 
for a place in the country.” Whether 
the workmen of rural England can 
keep up with the Wiltshire pace is 
another matter. 0 
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business, which had its heyday in Brit- 
ain in the decades following World 
War II and is still in operation. How- 
ever, a sideline trading in bric-a-brac 
led one day to his purchase of a 
Queen Anne secretary, in ruinous 
state, for two and a half pounds. “It 
took me six months to restore, but I 
sold it for twenty-five pounds—and 
was hooked.” Irena Csaky, a trained 
chemist, was teaching gymnastics in 
London when they met. They mar- 
ried in 1973, and for years they ran a 
market stall on Portobello Road, noted 
by collectors for interesting finds. 

At the Csakys’ house, the col- 
umned Neoclassical entrance frames 
a fine, tall central hallway with major 
ground-floor rooms dispersed on ei- 
ther side and an impressive staircase 
to the upper story. On one side is 
the drawing room, with its superb 
curved bay window facing south. 
Opposite is the whimsically dubbed 
Fish Room (Adrian Csaky is a keen 
fisherman), accented with such ob- 
jects as a nineteenth-century fish weath- 
ervane, a Swedish woodburning stove 
for smoking fish and an eighteenth- 
century Japanese carved fish. On the 
stairwell wall hangs a vast seven- 
teenth-century altar cloth worked 
with Hungarian flame stitch. The 
hall flows through to the earlier part 
of the house, and a considerable drop 
in ceiling height. “The more flam- 
boyant things are displayed in the 
eighteenth-century rooms, which are 
higher, and the more simple, earlier 
piec in the seventeenth-century 

Csaky. 

Ani very room—e 
their dc om. The fami! 
uses them with carefi 
pleasure. Roon r display 
to invited clients ai ‘rant in 
mood as the rest. Ai e long, 
narrow dressers, refecto les and 
cupboards are aesthetic ities 
such as weighty, iron-boun ers, 
three-legged stools, chairs an sts 
carved out of single logs now turned 
black as coal. Many pieces come froin 
listinguished former collections, like 


hose from the defunct Pitcairn Mu- 


ALONG THE THAMES HIGHWAY 
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seum in Hertfordshire. “It had been 
the creation of one man—now, alas, 
very elderly. He was delighted to 
know that his things were going to 
a good home,” says Adrian Csaky. 
Restoration is minimal and expert, 
carried through only if “something is 
falling apart,” and every wood sur- 
face is burnished from hours of hand 
polishing with beeswax. 

The continuity of its milky-white 
walls gives the millhouse the sense of 
a farmhouse, underscored by simple 
country furniture, carved wood ani- 
mals, an iron rocking chair and the 
Csakys’ collections of pottery. Furni- 
ture and objects are placed with 
fastidious elegance: There is no clut- 
ter, no stretch for effect. 

When the Csakys bought the house, 
the drawing room had a Spanish 
leather ceiling, aquamarine walls 
and, on the floors, tiger-skin rugs. 
They installed an eighteenth-century 
marble fireplace and lined the alcoves 
with shelves to hold their volumes of 
old books—mainly on the subject of 
houses. Outside on the mossy terrace 
wall and grass beyond are a pair of 
seventeenth-century stone garden 





Sonning was a 
settlement along the 
Thames highway. 


urns and two benches—bought from 
the late actress Beatrice Lillie’s estate 
at Henley and much prized by Adrian 
Csaky. “She was remarkably far ahead 
'n her tastes,” he says. 
‘My family has always lived in the 
intry, and Irena and I longed to 
‘he same,” he explains. “I like to 
ear water, and here we're sur- 
rounded by it. When I first saw the 
place, with its kingfishers, herons 
swans, the two-period house and 
arboretum laid out in the 1700s, I 
tho \ght it was breathtaking.” 
day a stand of five-hundred- 
year-old chestnut trees still protects 


Antiques Dealers Adrian and Irena Csaky’s Berkshire Residence 


the sweep of lawn leading to the 
house, which in turn is dominated 
by a giant, two-hundred-year-old 
Wellingtonia redwood. Adrian Csa- 
ky’s stepmother is the sculptor Dame 


_ Elisabeth Frink, and her animal and 


bird sculptures are among the bronzes 
displayed both inside and outside the 
house. “We love the sculptures, and 
collect strictly for ourselves,” says 
Csaky. “I like best to see them in the 
open air.” 

The Csakys’ second island is con- 
nected to the larger one by a walk- 
way above a sluice where the river 
tumbles to a lower level. The third 
island, approachable only by water, 
has been left for the birds. In ram- 
bling greenhouses next to the house 
are grapevines thick with ripening 
fruit, and herbs and vegetables are 
grown in quantity for the kitchen. 

When the Csakys entertain, it is 
generally simple home-cooked fare. 
Guests are inclined to multiply from 
ten to fifty, but, as Irena Csaky points 
out, “it’s never a problem—we’ve so 
many tables and chairs.” It’s difficult 
to believe that Heathrow Airport is 
only a twenty-minute car ride from 
the Csakys’ idyll. “That’s the greatest 
convenience for me and for the seri- 
ously interested clients I bring to the 
house,” says Adrian Csaky. Most busi- 
ness, however, is conducted at the 
Pimlico shop, where they have “a 
lucky network of about thirty people 
who regularly bring things to offer 
us—otherwise I couldn’t keep up,” 
he adds. In Sonning, where the wa- 
ter-reflected light dances through a 
cathedral of trees, Adrian Csaky finds 
relaxation. “The houses that excite 
me are those where the family has 
collected for generations. I love to see 
the different continuities,” he says, as 
he pulls open the door of a venerable 
cupboard and peers into its aged in- 
terior. “This is one of the most im- 
portant court cupboards outside of a 
museum,” he notes. His absorption is 
complete; time stands still. It is said of 
Berkshire that it is “where the history 
of England began.” The Csakys are in 
the right place. 0 
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Francesca Thyssen-Bornemisza’s London Flat 
continued from page 131 


was still a beautiful painting, but 
something was missing. 

“Some museums use show-busi- 
ness techniques to exhibit paintings. 
The art is on stage, there are dramatic 


strong spotlights, and people come in 


saying ‘wow’ and gasping. We see 
those paintings by natural light at 
home. When you lend art it will al- 
ways be shown as the museum sees 
fit. It’s like writing a song—different 
people play it differently.” 

Now she is back at the Villa Fa- 
vorita, working on special exhibi- 
tions and helping plan a new life for 
the house after part of the collection 
moves to Spain in 1991. “I do love the 
place,” she says. “It deserves a little 
support because it would be easy to 
forget it when some of the collection 
moves. We will always have special 
exhibitions and a permanent exhi- 
bition. I want to give energy and a 
new concept to the collection that 
will remain there. It’s a family busi- 
ness, not a museum, and it is impor- 
tant to keep the family involved. My 
grandfather only invited his guests 
there to see his paintings—he would 
take them around after dinner. My 
father opened it to the public. The 
next generation will have to be differ- 
ent. We will have special projects. 
Just now I am organizing a Tibetan 
art exhibition for 1992, with the 
pieces selected solely from Russian 
private collections. I want to help 
protect that culture, portray it not as 
it was but as it is. 

“Of course, I’m sorry to see some of 
the paintings going to Madrid, but 
we only have room for four hundred 
and fifty at the Villa Favorita. It has 
been like trying to do a very large jig- 
saw puzzle on a small table. Now 
more will be on exhibition, and that 
is exciting. I am proud of what my 
father has accomplished. Collecting is 
creative, and the exhibition in Ma- 
drid will be like seeing an artist’s 
retrospective,” says Francesca Thys- 
sen-Bornemisza. 

“T will come back to London occa- 
sionally, but for now my heart is in 
Lugano. I am a country girl.” 0 
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Nicholas Hawksmoor’s Baroque Creation in Northamptonshire 
continued from page 144 


The ground floor contains only four reception rooms; 
the largest—originally the Great Hall—is today called the | 
saloon. When Hawksmoor took over Wren’s work at Eas- 
ton Neston, some parts of the house had already been 
built. Those included two brick wings with stone dress- 
ings, of which only one survives. What part Wren played 
in designing the main building, which the wings were | 
intended to frame, is still a matter of dispute. Between the 
1690s and 1702 Hawksmoor refaced and remodeled what- 
ever Wren with his assistance had erected in the previous 
fifteen years. The building we now see, constructed 
of honey-colored stone from a local quarry, is entirely 
Hawksmoor’s creation. From the outside it appears to con- 
tain only two stories, but that is deceptive; at the northeast — 
and northwest corners there are four. 

As construction of Easton Neston progressed, Lord 
Lempster found it increasingly hard to keep pace with his 
expenses. Consequently, some of the work was deferred. 
On one thing, however, he insisted. At about the time 
Hawksmoor was put in charge of the project, Lord Lemp- 
ster bought from Lord Arundel part of the splendid collec- 
tion of marbles that still bears his name. To display his 
newly acquired treasures, he had Hawksmoor design a 

great hall that rose almost to the height of the roof, with — 
ABOVE: Golden yew forms low spiraling hedges in the north- niches to accommodate the Arundel statues. There were | 
east corner of the garden, which was redesigned by the first : ; | 
Baron Hesketh in the 1920s to reflect the formal spirit of the other niches along the grand staircase, where the marbles 
house. Trees in the distance provide shelter from the wind. competed for attention with Sir James Thornhill’s grisaille 
panels. In 1755, when the widow of the first earl of 
Pomfret presented what remained of the collection to Ox- 
ford University, it consisted of “upwards of one hundred 
and thirty ancient Greek, Roman and Egyptian statues, 
busts and basso-relievos,” according to one source. 

Since then, considerable changes have taken place at 
Easton Neston. In the last century one of the wings was 
demolished, the ceiling of the Great Hall was lowered and  ~ 
a new paneled entrance hall replaced what may once have 
been a library. An extra floor also took the place of what 
had been the upper level of the Great Hall. 

Some of these changes displeased my father-in-law, the. 
first Baron Hesketh, and in the 1920s he not only removed 
most of the Victorian additions but redesigned the formal 
gardens and courtyard surrounding the house. 

My eldest son is the latest owner to do something his 
ancestors with varying success have attempted—namely 
to ensure that what to many is purely an architectural 
masterpiece fulfills the purpose for which it was designed. 
Hawksmoor was asked to build a private family house, but 
one in which public functions of all kinds could also be 








held. He did so, and Easton Neston still achieves both ends. 

It can on.y be a tribute to the vitality of English country 
houses (hat ¢ \e of the few contemporary works of art on 
ABOVE: Roman statues and yew hedges lend symmetry to display at the “ Treasure Houses of Britain” exhibition in 


the garden. Since the Northa npto shire count-yside lacks Washington, D.C., in 1985 was a silver cigar box shaped 
the drama of hills, views were crea’ od with tree: and water. 





like Easton Neston, a gift to my son Alexander on his mar- 
riage in 1977 from one of his brothers. 0 
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Bunny Williams is one en- 
thusiastic supporter of her 
friend Roy Fisher's experi- 
ment: opening a gallery of 
old-master paintings in 
SoHo, New York’s bastion 
of contemporary art. Hav- 
ing created a butter-yellow 
Neoclassical space adorned 
with white pilasters in 
what was once a loft, Fisher 
drew on his experience 
working at the Wildenstein 
Gallery and as the New 
York consultant for the 
Getty Museum to bedeck 
his new gallery space with 
important pieces of Renais- 
sance, Mannerist and 18th- 
century art. 

Among his favorites are 
a Mannerist Flemish land- 
scape by Joost de Momper, 
with the figures painted in 
by his contemporary Pieter 
Brueghel; a fetching 18th- 
century pastel portrait of a 
woman by Rosalba Car- 
riera, who introduced 
working with pastels to 
France; and a circa 1540 


Ws her hand n 
rugs in subtle co. 

Elizabeth Eakins seemec 

have revived an Ameri- 

ft when her shop 


ed in 1986 on 
xington Av- 


en lesigners 
Jed Jc Carleton 
Varney ai hitect Rob 
ert A. M. Stern, 12 oth 


ers, have found thei ay t 
her door. The 
cooled floors in location 

from East Hampton to Lo: 
Angeles, where folk-art 
dealer Mollie Mulligan is a 
big fan. With prosperity 
has come expansion and ex- 
perimentation. Eakins has 


rugs nav 


portrait of awoman (above) 
by Niccolo dell’Abbate, 
whose credentials included 
decorating many rooms at 


moved to a sunny loftlike 
space, and she has created 
a collection of flowered 
ynd-hooked rugs to com- 
; “ent the staples of her 
coliection. 
Arts and Crafts Vase (with 
a central design of a large 
garden basket), Victorian 
Garden (rig ht), Primrose and 
Fig and Oak Leaf (featuring a 
Balmoralesque plaic bor- 
der) are aliernatives to the 
pale stripes of the woven 
ugs. The new ones could 
ever be mistaken for their 
Orian namesakes, how- 
ver; the colors are paler 
1 “sad.” as the Victorians 


1 have said—a |real 


continued on 
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Fontainebleau for Frangois 
I. By appointment only. 
Roy Fisher Gallery, 212- 
925-9009. 


continuation of the Eakins 
aesthetic. “These have the 
same feeling as the woven 
rugs but in a different me- 
dium. You ean use both to- 


Lady Miranda Beatty trad- 
ed in the comforts of her life 
in England to pursue a ca- 
reer in New York as a deco- 
rative artist. She and her 
partner, Lucy Wauchope, 
paint detailed facades, faux- 
marbre floors, wood grains 
and ivy-entwined pillars, 
as well-as doing gilding, 
restoration and lacquering. 

“One client pulled out a 
tiny picture from a maga- 
zine and said, ‘This is what I 
want.’ The picture was so 
small it had no details. But 
I did it,” says Wauchope, 
who executed a faux-marbre 
floor, veins and all, for the 
client’s entrance hall. 

After the partners finish 
a job, a client might be star- 
tled by a mouse painted on 
the skirting board or kitcH- 
en counter. “I like to leave 
my personal touch,” Beatty 
says. By appointment only. 
Lucy Wauchope and Mir- 
anda Beatty, 359 E. 62nd 
St., Suite 10D, New York 





10021; 212-593-2460. | 


gether,’’ says Eakins’s 
partner, Scott Lethbridge. 
Elizabeth Eakins, 21 E. 65th 
St., New York 10021; 212- 
628-1950. 
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HANDMADE 
Pepa LIishh CONSERVAPORIES 


distinctive styles and finishes to suit all types of houses and 
budgets; prices are between $17,000 and $100,000. 


Amdega's exclusive design service is available throughout the 


For over a century, Amdega have been designing and building 


using traditional skills, each conservatory is designed and 





built to order from the best quality cedar. There are United States and includes full drawings and quotations. 


MDEGA 


¢ CONSERVATORIES SINCE 1874 ¢ 


| 
the highest quality conservatories. Handmade in England, 


For your $5 Full Color Conservatory brochure, telephone*l 800 922 0110 or return $5 with this coupon to Amdega Inc., Suite 624, Boston Design Center, Boston, MA02210 
Name Telephone : Please Check the box if you wish our designer to call Q 


Address — s — Zip-code — 
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True West 
he destination of choice for devotees of the 
West is Jackson Hole, Wyoming, an hour’s 

drive from Yellowstone National Park. Apart 
from its scenic wonders, Jackson Hole offers the 
best selection of guest ranches, which are destina- 
tions unto themselves for fly-fishing, horseback 
riding, hiking, golf, tennis and swimming. 

Described by one aficionado as “everyone’s 
fantasy guest ranch—fabulous, expensive and 
worth it,” Lost Creek Ranch, owned by a Virgin- 
ia family, has just ten cabins on 100 acres sur- 
rounded by national park and forest. Because of 
its isolated location, the ranch is open only from 
June to September. Manager Wanda Smith says 
she’s booked a year in advance because of a large 
number of repeat guests. “One family has been 
coming here 23 years running,” she says. 
Lost Creek Ranch, Box 95, Moose 83012; 307-733-3435. 

Although Lost Creek has 88 horses and a staff of 35, it is 
not a working ranch, as is Trail Creek Ranch, which grows 
hay and raises horses. Owned by Elizabeth “Betty’” Wool- 
sey since 1943, Trail Creek, located on 300 acres at the base 
of Teton Pass, can accommodate 25 guests in the summer 
and 14 in the winter (February and March). Trail Creek 
Ranch, Box 10, Wilson 83014; 307-733-2610. 

It may not be billed as a ranch, but Jenny Lake Lodge 
offers trail rides. It, too, is open summers only and is usual- 
ly booked about a year in advance. “Lodge” is a misnomer 
for Jenny Lake, which was a gift from John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., to the Grand Teton National Park. The resort consists of 
a central building surrounded by 30 log cabins individually 
decorated with handwoven rugs on hardwood floors and 
| quilts on the beds. Jenny Lake Lodge, Box 240, Moran 
83013; 307-733-4647. 

Other destinations in Jackson Hole include the Spring 
Creek Resort, a wild!ife sanctuary with cottages and con- 
dominiums on 1,000 ac-°s; and Teton Pines, a community 
of luxury hotel suites w n 18-hole Arnold Palmer-de- 
signed golf course and spac clubhouse. Both have meet- 

facilities and are open yec nd. Spring Creek Resort, 
Jackson 83001, 307-7..-° 833; Teton Pines, Star 

°62A, Jackson 83001, 307-733-1005. 
istantly enamored of Jackson Hole, the two 
| reso: rty for sale (lots, town houses, clustered 
homes). To find out about houses, log 
| cabins and fs. “hes «n the market throughout Jackson 

| Hole, contact Ken gwer of Jackson Hole Realty, 200 

| W. Broadway, Jackson 83001; 307-733-9009 

Of Jackson’s many art galleries, three ccme highly ree- 

| 

| 


COURTESY TRAILSIDE GALLERIES 





houses a 


ommended. Trailside Galleries, in business for 27 years, 
emphasizes Western art (above) and Americana. Represe? it- 
ing more than 90 artists across the country, Trailside sho vs 
bronzes of bucking broncos and cowhands crafted by bill 
Nebeker and other members of Cowboy Ar! sts of America. 
Trailside Galleries, Northside Town Square, | 1ckson, 83001 
307-733-3186. 

Re Indian handicrafts, including rare pieces of jewelry, are 























found at Warbonnet. Old pawn jewelry and new pieces are 
sold alongside kachinas, pottery, drums and wall hangings. 
The pride of the collection is a 1940s Zuni turquoise squash- 
blossom necklace priced at $10,000. Warbonnet, 60 E. 
Broadway, Jackson 83001; 307-733-6158. 

Arthur Becker focuses on museum-quality artifacts, and 
favors southwestern ceramics and Plains Indian beadwork: 
Recently he had a 120-year-old Cheyenne pipe bag depict- 
ing different stylized buffalo designs on each side. He’s also 
showing a rare Socorro olla, ca. 1050 to 1200, with black- 
and-white zigzag patterns. The Becker Company, 102 Cen- 
ter St., Jackson 83001; 307-733-1331. 

For the practical shopper, an essential stop is the Polo/ 
Ralph Lauren Factory Outlet, 75 N. Cache St. on the 
square, Jackson; 307-733-8333. 

White-water rafting trips are an enjoyable experience 
even for the fainthearted with Charlie Sands, whose 
guides have years of experience taking on the rapids of the 
Snake River. Sands gives people the option of paddling 
themselves or letting the guides row. Sands’ River Trips, 
Box 696, Wilson 83014; 307-733-4410. 

The dining room and patio at the Granary restaurant, 
perched atop a butte, look out onto the Grand Tetons and 
the expanse of valley below them. The Granary offers fine 
dining with a casual approach. “If we required a coat and 
tie around this valley, we’d never have any business,” says 

naitre d’ Pete Bratvold. The Granary at Spring Creek Re- 
sO ‘07-733-8833. 

li) contrast is the Art Déco look of the Cadillac Grille. 
Scastin~ primarily fresh fish entrées, the Cadillac Grille has 
two or ’e selections of wild game on its daily menu. 
Cedi lac . rille, Town Square, Box 925, Jackson 83001; 307- 
733-32 

* major source of evening entertainment in the summers 
is tie Grand Teton Music Festival, which has in its 30 
years of existence drawn such celebrated classical musicians 
as Zul in Meh . and Itzhak Perlman. Concerts take place in 
a ceda’ hall i 1 Teton Village, though occasionally an out- 
door concert is scheduled. Grand Teton Music Festival, Box 
490, Teton Village 83025; 307-733-1128. 
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In the Showrooms 


owtan & Tout is now the exclusive American repre- 
C sentative for Colefax & Fowler and is also represent- 
ing Jane Churchill, who has expanded her Sloane Street 
shop started seven years ago into four stores in Britain and 
now Cowtan & Tout in the U.S. The Jane Churchill fabrics 
and wallpapers (below) are bright adaptations of traditional 
English flowered and dotted prints in the butter yellows, 
reds and greens of the draperies of cottage bedrooms. 

The Colefax & Fowler fabrics draw on the accumulated 
grandeur of more than 70 years’ lineage since Lady Sybil 
Colefax started decorating for money with the inimitable 
John Fowler. Names such as Mentmore, Dauphin, Uppark, 
Wentworth, Petworth and Saltram deliberately call up images 
of the great English country houses from which these fab- 
rics were derived and where they were used. Dauphin is 
predictably a damask, silvery white on blue; Wentworth and 
Petworth are, respectively, a pattern that might have come 
from Victorian tile work and an allover pattern of small 
flowers and vines. The others are in the grand tradition of 
the detailed, richly flowered English chintz. Uppark, with 
its lush bouquets of fuchsias and hydrangeas, gilds the lily, 


as it were, by putting them on a moiré background. Sump- / 


tuous indeed. 

Osborne & Little has for the last 20 years been incorpo- 
rating such talented designers as Zandra Rhodes into the 
collections put together by founders Sir Peter Osborne and 
Anthony Little. A current collection called Silk Plaids is a 
welcome demonstration, however, of the more typical Os- 
borne & Little approach—making a traditional design 
fresh. The plaids come in a variety of widths of bars and a 
variety of sherbety silk colors, with the occasional emphasis 
of a dark blue, Charleston green or maroon bar. 


COURTESY JANE CHURCHILL LTD 
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He has one of the best-kept secrets in the Caribbean, and it’s 
not an exclusive resort. For 20 years, architect Rob Miles 
Reincke (AD, Aug. 1990) has been designing handmade 
Mexican tiles through his company, Comptoir Mexicain. 
The tiles, painted by hand, incorporate the classical, ancient 
designs of Mexico. “They have Aztec and Mayan influ- 
ences, and a few designs have Austrian motifs because of 
Emperor Maximilian’s influence,” Reincke says. The classi- 
cally designed floor and countertop tiles are the most 
sought after, he says, especially those in green-and-white or 
blue-and-yellow patterns. Comptoir Mexicain also offers 
Baroque-style pine or mesquite doors made in the Michoa- 
can area of Mexico as well as sinks and columns of hand-cut 
stone. Now sold through distributors in some European 
cities and the Caribbean, the tiles will soon be available 
throughout Europe, and can be ordered in the U.S. by mail. 
Comptoir Mexicain, F-97133 St. Barthélemy; 590-27-67-72. 





Rug Merchant 


If there’s such a title as rug broker, Olivia Wells has earned 
it. “I spend all day, five days a week, looking for rugs,” says 
Wells, who scours London for antique or new Aubusson, 
Caucasian and Persian rugs until she locates the carpet her 

ent desires. Wendy Nicholls, a director of the design firm 
Coleiax & Fowler, speaks highly of Wells, having utilized 
her services on a few occasions. “She knows the dealers and 
wo has what,” Nicholls says. “Clients say she’s extremely 
wi ling. She’s come staggering in with ten rugs. She'll do 
that two or three times running.” 

“It T find a marvelous rug, I’ll grab hold of it and find a 
home for it ‘n a few days,” says Wells, who favors Aubus- 
sons, Tabrizes and Kirmans for adding a rich, elegant ele- 
ment to a roor1. “People are finally getting away from the 
‘shabby-chic’ look that’s been going on in England,” she 
says. By appointment only. Olivia Wells, Flat 1, 21 Sumner 
Place, London SW7 3EG; 71-584-8911. 


continued on page 166 
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Talking Shop 


Christopher Armelin’s fondness for the 1930s is apparent 
the moment one steps into his London shop. A French 
green suede sofa, made to his requirements, has a 30s look 
and complements the Art Déco prints of designs for fabrics, 
carpets and wallpaper by Benedictus and E. A. Seguy (far 
right). Although they are not readily available, Armelin has 
about 250 in stock, and he knows where to get more. 

Elsewhere in the shop are teak four-poster colonial beds 
made in Burma, enormous carved Indian doors, hand-beat- 
en iron tables and chairs from the Philippines, and acces- 
sories from North Africa, Thailand and the Philippines. 
Armelin regularly commissions copies or adaptations of 
Shaker and New Mexican painted furniture. His mainstay, 
though, is 18th- and 19th-century English and some French 
furniture. Christopher Armelin Interiors, The Plaza, 535 
King’s Rd., London SW10 OTZ; 071-352-3626. 

Christopher Gibbs just vacated his cavernous quarters 
for “a more intimate place” in a ca. 1805 building at the 
bottom of Savile Row. There, in a lofty room overlooking a 
garden, he can better show his collection of chiefly 18th- 
century English furniture, paintings, tapestries and other 
objects, all of which he describes as “sometimes rare and 
sometimes ordinary, but always beautiful.” 

Stellar examples of Gibbs’s 18th-century pieces are a vast 
Philipp Reinagle painting of thousands of birds pouring 

































COURTESY CHRISTOPHER ARMELIN 


out of a forest; an English broomwood bookcase Gibbs be- 
lieves was designed by James Wyatt; and a marble bust of a 
man sculpted by Johan Tobias Sergel. Christopher Gibbs, 8 
Vigo St., London W1X 1LG; 071-439-4557. 





Pressed for Time 


It started with a Victorian 
picture they saw ten years 
ago. “We fell in love with it, 
and that inspired us,” Pia 
Paravicini says. Now she 
and Violante Visconti of 
Laboratorio Visconti-Par- 


big plates and other ceram- 
ic accessories with a botani- 
cal theme. 

The partners’ love of na- 
ture extends to the range 
of antiques they sell from 
their Milan shop, which 


~ 








avicini incorporate pressed 
flowers and greenery ) 
pictures, screens, trays anc 
other objects they create. 
‘se grasses, lichens 

we gather our- 


S e forest,” Par- 
avi hat we do 
can be j: spira- 
tion or count ir- 
land.” Visconti ai ns 


also doubles as a work- 
room. Floral engravings 
grace the surface of every- 
‘hing they collect, from 

sth- and 19th-century wa- 
i-rcolors and cotton or silk 
panels to terra-cotta lamps 
and candlesticks. Labora- 
torio Visconti-Paravicini, 


Via —<arlo Maria Maggi 6, 
20154 Mil 


1; 3360-8509. 































































































Glassy-Eyed 


During the past two years, Dallas-based interior designers 
Loyd Taylor and Paxton Gremillion of Loyd-Paxton 
bought almost every piece of Murano glass they could find 
on the market—nearly 700 pieces. “It was like an Easter egg 
hunt,” Taylor says. Fortunately, they unpacked a good 
number of the boxes and put choice pieces on display in 
their gallery—not just bowls and vases but animals and 
figures, too. Venini, Barovier, Bianconi, Seguso and Martin- 
uzzi are just some of the Italian glass designers whose 
works are represented. Loyd-Paxton, 3636 Maple Ave., 








| Dallas, TX 75219; 214-521-1521. 





Tin Types 


er 


y he light of burning 
passion was lit, and I 
just went on,” says Jeffrey 
Levitt, owner of Mint and 
Boxed, about his interest in 
antique toys. Established in 
London s.nce 1983, Mint 
and Boxed /* xe name refers 
to the condiiion of the most 
valuatie items) opened re- 
cently in Nev’ York. Prices 
for the autos , Ooats, fire sta- 
tions, banks and toy sol- 


diers indicate that the 
objects are no longer child’s 
play: A 1910 German fire 
station, one of only two 
known to still exist, goes for 
$575,000. Most of the toys 
in the New York shop will 
be antique American tin, as 
opposed to the cast-iron 
German toys featured in 
London. Mint and Boxed, 
1124 Madison Ave., New 
York 10028; 212-794-4000.0 









‘/VEVER GIVE IN TO TEMPTATION... 


Beolink 1000 « Beolab® Penta 2 endear *  Beocenter® 9500 


| told myself, its beauty taking me by surprise. But I don’t always listen, 
not even to myself So, | dared to touch ‘CD’ on the smooth glass panel. Amazingly, 
a mirrored door appeared, and pure sound filled the room. Intrigued, I grasped 
the remote and touched ‘TV. When the television began rotating towards me, with a 
picture so real it seemed part of the room, | knew that this was only the beginning.” 


Experience the feeling and quality of Bang “x Olufsen. Visit a dealer near you today, 
or call 1-800-423-0045, between 8:30 A.M. and 5:00 PM., CST, Mon.- Fri. 


Bang&Olufsen 


© 1990, Bang & Olufsen of America 
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FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


aut haa early 18th century walnut Bureau Cabinet has 


seen reproduced injexact detail by master techies lo ae 
MU CE gaol the cabinet and brass work is superb. 

Naat Se ateal Polish finish has the patina of a prized original. 
gne dedication to quality and authenticity is a hallmark 
‘entire WOOD & HOGAN, Collection . . . truly the finest 
Eq Aral eS oaceole laste te Werner 

aad stocks asaure aie oC arA 


OGAN 
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~ CHARISMA BY HENREDON; EASY CON TEMPORARY | 
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EPCIM NBO aD ene 





Clean lines. . . geometric forms; sparked by emphatic accents 
of glass and gleaming brass. Here is furniture for today, 
with an arresting sculptural presence. Dramatic dining 
rooms, bedrooms, tables, consoles, cabinets — each Charisma 
design is inspired by the timeless simplicity, the elegance of 
neoclassic forms; with a lively touch of theatre. And the 
finish is fresh, neutral. . .discreetly applied by expert hands, 
so that the surface interest of the underlying wood grain can 
show through. . .adding a special depth and character to 
this very contemporary collection. This is furniture of infinite 
beauty and refinement; with the kind of confidence. . . 
correctness of scale and size and shape that is at home 


anywhere; that blends perfectly with any period. . . any style. 











Charisma: infused with a 
subtlety, a serenity that 
redefines contemporary 


design. To see it all in loving 


O earn see, ee 


detail, send $7.00 for the 
Charisma catalog to 
Henredon, Dept. A21, 
Morganton, North Carolina 
28655. If you prefer, you | 
can order by MasterCard or, - 
Visa by calling us at, 


1-800-444-3682. We'd be 4 


delighted to talk to you. 
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cover: American Centennial Chippendale- 
style chairs surround the English mahogany 
dining table of a Long Island residence. 
Interior design by Thomas Britt. Photography 
by Jaime Ardiles-Arce. See page 124. 
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In San Francisco 

European Flavor for a Nob Hill Pied-a-Terre ~ 

Interior Design by Val Arnold 

Text by Joan Chatfield-Taylor/Photography by John Vaughan 





Observing Traditions 

Imbuing a Georgian-Style Long Island Residence with English Grace 
Interior Design by Thomas Britt, ASID 

Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 





The Rebirth of Spencer House 

Jacob Rothschild Restores London’s Neoclassical Masterpiece 
Interior Design by David Mlinaric 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Derry Moore 





Variations on a New York Theme 

Blending Contemporary and Victorian Elements in a Designer’s Apartment 
Interior Design by Timothy Macdonald 

Text by John Gruen/Photography by Peter Vitale 





A Cultivated Style 

Floral Designer David Jones’ Residence in Los Angeles 
Text by Irene Borger/Photography by John Vaughan 
Schloss Mespelbrunn 

A Storybook Castle in the Heart of Northern Bavaria 


Royal Heritage at Chalet Santana 

Prince and Princess Victor Emmanuel of Savoy in Gstaad 
Interior Design by Claude Reyren 

Text by Peter Lauritzen/Photography by Robert Emmett Bright 





Lombardy in London 

Trompe-l’Oeil Fantasy in Publisher Drue Heinz’s House 
Interior Design by Renzo Mongiardino 

Text by Robert Fizdale/Photography by Massimo Listri 
Country Life in Paris 

Carole Weisweiller’s Retreat on the Right Bank 

Text by Charlotte Aillaud/Photography by Marina Faust 


ART AND ANTIQUES | 


Antiques: Austrian Furniture 
Suave Expressions of the Neoclassical Spirit in Cabinetmaking 
Text by Christopher Finch 


Art: Painted Screens 
Fine Artists Who Embrace the Intricacies of the Folding Image 
Text by Ann E. Berman 
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Architectural Digest Visits: Neil Simon 
The Playwright’s Malibu Beach House 
Text by Harry Hurt III/Photography by David Zanzinger 
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People insured with Chubb really have less need to worry. In fact, in a survey of Chubb customers 
who recently submitted claims, 97% said they were very satisfied with their settlements. Not many companies 
can quote such enviable statistics. But not many of them offer theit customers Chubb’s rapid response to claims 
—usually less than 24 hours. Or Chubb’ choice of replacement or cash. 

Around the world, people who know O@tined aoa acehaenkenuotcrenecsemiinases 
insurance protection. Find out what they know. See your agent or broker, or call 800-922-0533. 
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LETTERS FROM REAWEIRS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I was very pleased by your handsome 
feature on Sweden’s Haga Pavilion 
(Historic Houses, October 1990). Ha- 
ga Pavilion and its surrounding park 
are a proud part of our city; its charm 
was truly captured by José Luis Pé- 
rez’s attractive photographs. 
M. Clattenburg 
Solna, Sweden 


Roger Kennedy’s article on the work 
of Harvey Ellis (Guest Speaker, Octo- 
ber 1990) helps illuminate the career 
of a distinguished architect whose 
passion for privacy has left him too 
long in the shadows. There was, 
however, an exhibition on all aspects 
of Ellis’s career, organized jointly by 
the Memorial Art Gallery of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and the Strong 
Museum in 1972. In addition, “The 
Beloved Vagabond,” an exhibition de- 
voted solely to Ellis’s long-neglected 
paintings and drawings, will be on 
view at the Memorial Art Gallery 
from March 15 through June 9, 1991. 
Marie Via 

The Memorial Art Gallery of 

the University of Rochester 

Rochester, New York 


In my article on Harvey Ellis, the 
piece of glass behind me was mis- 
identified and misdated in the cap- 
tion: While probably by Harvey Ellis, 
it was designed for the Junius Jud- 
son House in Rochester, New York, 
in about 1899—not for the Merriam 
House in St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1885. 
Different period, different style. 
Roger G. Kennedy 
Washington, D.C. 


It was with great interest that I read 
the article on Mies van der Rohe’s 
Tugendhat House (Historic Archi- 
tecture, October 1990). Nicholas Fox 
Veber makes a number of thought- 
provoking observations. However, 
does not mention the fact 
hough Mies’s Barcelona Pa- 


the s 
that, al 


vilion was destroyed, it was re- 

constructed on the original site in 
celebration of his centenary. 

David Spaeth 

Lexington, Kentucky 


I am one of those who now and then 
really enjoy Architectural Digest. But I 
was surprised by the feature on Isabel 
Goldsmith (“Las Alamandas Rising,” 
October 1990), which conceals the in- 
fluence of a local architect, Gabriel 
Nunez. Anyone who knows his work 
can see how Las Alamandas reflects 

his imagination. 
Xabier M. Pagazaurtundua 
Guadalajara, Mexico 


We were delighted to see our house 
(“Switzerland’s La Cour de Ferme”) 
in the October 1990 issue of Architec- 
tural Digest. We do, however, want to 
point out one mistake. The Austrian 
Maria Theresa carved writing table 
on page 258 is pure eighteenth cen- 
tury, not nineteenth. 
Scott A. Youmans 
Flendruz, Switzerland 


Having subscribed to Architectural 
Digest for many years, I am seeing a 
shift in editorial perspective that dis- 
appoints me. AD once served as a re- 
source guide as well as a format for 
dreams. But this seems to have been | 
set aside in favor of showcasing ex- 
treme wealth—whether it exhibits 
good taste or not. 
Jennifer L. Taylor 
Vancouver, Washington 


I have been a reader of Architectural 
Digest since the early 1950s. Recently 
an interior designer tried to buy all 
my copies from me, but I just cannot 
part with the magazines—they have 
always moved with me for ideas in 
new apartments or houses. Thank 
you for hours of reading. 
Geraldine A. Weber 
Salem, Oregon 
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1991 Corvette Coupe. Like a cool, refreshing mist in some fog- -shrouded 

dream, your first encounter is something you'll probably never forget. 

To call ita mere memory is to belittle the moment. Rather, it becomes a vision 
etched in one's soul forever. It’s not uncommon for people to recite every detail of the very first 
one they laid eyes on. For there is only one Corvette. And though challengers 
have come and gone, we've spent the last 38 years joyfully forging America’s only 
true sports car into what it is today. Quite simply, this is the best Vette yet. ; 
And so a message to the faithful: If you’ve been waiting for the right time 

to renew your dream, what are you waiting for? 












*See your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this limited warranty. A deductible will apply after 12 months/12,000 miles. 
Chevrolet, the Chevrolet emblem, Corvette and the Corvette emblem are registered trademarks of the GM Corp. 
©1990 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Let's get it together... buckle up. 
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In March, our special travel section again 
pursues Architectural Digest’s themes in 
some of the world’s most intriguing des- 
tinations. James and Marilyn Marinac- 
cio shop for antiques in Tokyo's Minato 
district, sharing the sources they’ve culti- 
vated over the years as proprietors of New York's 
Naga Antiques. In Portofino, contributing writer 
Robert Fizdale visits the legendary Hotel Splendido, 
and in Switzerland, Michael Peppiatt tours a star- 
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In San Francisco 

After years of desert living, clients of 
Val Arnold found the “very urban” 
San Francisco residence he designed 
for them to be a delightful contrast. 
The October 1989 earthquake pre- 
sented something of a decorating di- 
lemma, however. When the shaking 
started, the wife recalls that she 
grabbed her dog and ran down six flights of stairs to look 
for her husband, who had gone to the wine cellar minutes 
before. When the dust settled, they found considerable 
damage: The living room floor alone was littered with bro- 
ken Imari plates, a Jean Arp sculpture, a Baccarat lamp and 
a jade head of Caesar. Amazingly, the sculpture emerged 
unscathed. The head of Caesar was repaired and stands 
again on a side table. The apartment is back to normal, 
with one important difference—everything is now an- 
chored in place with children’s modeling clay. See page 116. 


Val Arnold 


Observing Traditions 

“It’s a house for a family to live in,” 
emphasizes Thomas Britt. “They can 
have the children, the in-laws, the 
brothers, the cousins, the dogs, the cats, 
the staff—anything they want.” The 
house sits on twenty acres on Long Is- 
land’s North Shore, and it belongs to a 
couple he’s worked with before. In 
knew wife in Kansas City, his hometown, and 


Thomas Britt 


fact, he 
he vv m on their previous house in Houston’s 


River ¢ latest project was a natural pro- 
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tling Le Corbusier house museum on the 
shores of Lake Zurich. We also feature the 
palace of Pommersfelden, a German Ba- 
roque jewel whose music festival is attain- 
ing international stature. Other highlights 
include Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., writing 
on Evangeline Bruce in London, Christopher Buckley 
on Robert Sarnoff and Anna Moffo in New York, and 
Brendan Gill on Charles Moore in Wisconsin. This 
year, it seems, March comes in like a lion! — 
laige Kowte. 


Editor-in-Chief 


gression, since Britt and the clients had already started col- 
lecting an array of international pieces in Houston that, 
they found, work as well for a Georgian-style residence 
on Long Island. “Among the nicest things about the house 
are its seven working fireplaces,” says the wife, “which we 
supply with wood cut right from the estate.” See page 124. 


The Rebirth of Spencer House 

Designer David Mlinaric was talking 
to Jacob Rothschild in his office in St. 
James’s Place one day when suddenly 
Lord Rothschild looked out the win- 
dow to Spencer House and said, “I’m 
thinking of having a go across the 
street. Want to have a look?” “T’ll never 
forget the way the house looked that 
day,” says Mlinaric. “There were tem- 
porary partitions, glass ‘push me, pull 
you’ doors—everything that makes 


DERRY MOORE 


the Neoclassical town house is re- 
stored. Its history, the fact that Jacob 
Rothschild is also the chairman of the 
trustees of the National Gallery, and its 
present royal connection—the Princess of Wales is a de- 
scendant of the earls Spencer—have all been responsible 
for the superb restoration and the enormous interest in the 
project. “Lord Rothschild agreed that we should call in 
experts to research the house and that committees should 
continue to advise on the furniture and paintings,” adds 
Mlinaric. “ ‘Hand-holders’ are essential when making de- 
cisions about such an important house.” See page 134. 





Jacob Rothschild 


continued on page 18 


your heart sink.” Now, after five years, - 
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continued from page 16 


Variations on a New York Theme 
“As a designer, I don’t have a single 
style,” says Timothy Macdonald. “I’ve 
always been comfortable with clean 
and contemporary elements, although 
I also have a special affinity for things 
of age, especially Victorian architecture 
and interiors. Basically, I help clarify 
my clients’ ideas and go with what 
they want. Of course, decorating for 
oneself is very different—in a way, 
you get to know who you really are.” 
For the New York apartment near 
Central Park that he shares with his 
wife, Karen Bjornson Macdonald, and 
their two children, the designer em- 
ployed what he calls “the play of oppo- 
sites.” He took a period space, filled 
with Victorian detail, and used contemporary furnishings. 
“Tl would probably have done the reverse as well: filled a 
modern, sleek place with antiques. It somehow magni- 
fies the quality of both periods.” See page 144. 


HANS NELEMAN 








Karen Bjornson 
Macdonald 


A Cultivated Style 

“The house definitely has a country 
French appearance,” says celebrated 
floral and garden designer David Jones 
of his residence, “so I felt I should have 
a country garden. However, here and 
there I have added some very formal 
touches—a trained espalier of ivy, a 
nice clipped hedge—to give it a sharp 
edge. The green pots in the front drive and on the steps to 
the library—designed by Le Notre for Versailles—also 
lend a more formal note.” Regarding his terrace, Jones 
says, “I didn’t want to have a solid one because it’s so hard 
on the eyes, and anybody can have a lawn, so I used gravel 
instead. In France and Italy there are lots of gravel paths 
and wonderful outdoor gravel-terraced restaurants. I espe- 
cially love the trees in the motor court coming up out of it. 
It reminds me of the Tuileries.” See page 152. 





David Jones 


Schloss Mespelbrunn 
Locate’ in northern Bavaria, Schloss 
Mespelbrunn is one of the few German 
castles to survive in its original form. 
The German Renaissance structure, 
‘rlooks a romantic moat and 
| by dense forest, has a de- 





Count von fe ( r that was erected in the 
Ingelheim this iry. Although it is open 

to the public seven months of the year, 
the castle is hardly Count Albrecht von 


Ingelheim (a descend ‘le’s architect, Peter 
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Echter) and his wife make every effort to ensure that the 
property will remain a part of the family legacy. They 
keep up with the latest ideas and technology necessary to 
maintain such a historic residence, while working around 
the castle’s visiting hours to get on with family occasions. 
“Every guidebook states that Mespelbrunn is open from 
the beginning of April fo late October,” the countess says. 
“We can’t just turn around and tell people who have trav- 
eled hundreds, maybe even thousands, of miles to see the 
house that they can’t come because we've decided to throw 
a birthday party.” See page 160. 


Royal Heritage at Chalet Santana 
For Prince and Princess Victor Em- 
manuel of Savoy, Switzerland is now 
home. As claimant to the throne of It- 
aly, the prince is not allowed to return 
to his native land, and so the royal cou- 
ple have made a new life in their 
adopted country. The importance of 
their ancestry is quickly apparent to 
guests at their chalet in Gstaad, how- 
ever. Above the front door is a carved 
depiction of a length of rope tied in a square knot. This is 
the famous “knot of Savoy,” the badge or heraldic emblem 
of the ancient family that reigned in Europe as dukes of 
Savoy and Piedmont, kings of Sicily and Sardinia, and 
from 1870 until 1948 as kings of Italy. “Some friends of 
ours found an old letter box from the time of the Italian 
kingdom, and we had it installed by the front door,” says 
the prince, who must have been pleased by that additional 
reminder of his heritage. See page 172. 


Prince Victor 
Emmanuel and 
Princess Marina 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Neil Simon 

Perhaps for his latest residence, a beach 
house in Malibu, Neil Simon could 
dust off one of his plays and retitle it 
Barefoot in the Sand or Malibu Suite. 
America’s most prolific contemporary 
playwright—twenty-five plays and 
twenty-two films at last count—has 
not let life at his weekend beach retreat 
slow down his output. He wrote and was executive pro- 
ducer of The Marrying Man, a new film starring Alec Bald- 
win and Kim Basinger. His play Lost in Yonkers premieres 
in February in New York. And he has just finished a 
screenplay called Proposals. With all this activity, the ren- 
ovation of the beach house fell to his wife, Diane Lander, 
who created a comfortable, informal environment suited 
to living in Malibu, but one that also reveals the habits of 
Neil Simon’s efficient, well-organized and highly produc- 
tive mind. Even at his office at the beach, not a pencil is out 
of place. See page 178. 


Neil Simon and 
Diane Lander 
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continued from page 18 


Lombardy in London 

Although he lives in Milan, Renzo 
Mongiardino was born in Genoa, as 
were his parents. “My mother was 
very skillful at arranging interiors,” he 
recalls, “and at first we lived in an 
eighteenth-century house filled with 
eighteenth-century furniture.” One 
day she brought in lits 4 la turque—low 
divans with cushions and bolsters covered in richly col- 
ored Eastern patterns—and to this day the designer retains 
a nostalgia for his mother’s experiments, occasionally us- 
ing the same ingredients with innovative results. Inter- 
ested in theater design as well as interiors, Mongiardino 
had studied architecture for five years when World War II 
interrupted. When he did his first professional work—for 
his sister’s Portofino apartment—he described it as resem- 
bling a little theater. Not surprisingly, in addition to the 
sense of grandeur he has brought to private residences 
worldwide, he went on to do set designs for theatrical, film 
and opera productions. See page 184. 


Renzo Mongiardino 
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Country Life in Paris 

As a child, Carole Weisweiller, a 
French film and television producer, 
found it perfectly normal to be sur- 
rounded by extraordinary people. Jean 
Cocteau and Picasso, for instance, were 
friends of her parents, Francine and 
Alec Weisweiller. The family spent 
summers at their villa in Saint-Jean- 
Cap-Ferrat, a favorite meeting place for friends. Cocteau 
transformed the house; it began with a painting of Apollo 
over the fireplace, and soon the walls and ceilings were 
covered with fanciful depictions of gods and goddesses. 
Carole Weisweiller’s own house in Paris brims with child- 
hood mementos: Cocteau’s sketches coexist harmoniously 
with a rug designed by Picasso. When she tires of the city, 
she heads south, to her farmhouse in the Camargue and 
“that semideserted landscape, where the water seems to 
melt into the sky,” she says. In the family tradition, her 
house is often filled with friends—“all very different, but 
all very important in my life.” See page 194. 0 


Carole Weisweiller 
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Twice the size, twice as appealing. Gaggenau presents a new 
dimension: the 36” wide built-in oven! It’s the largest and most compre- 
hensive oven ever produced by Gaggenau. It has extraordinary format, 
form and functions. This new built-in oven has everything you could wish 
for in a superior appliance: universal heating system, rotisserie, roasting 
probe, pyrolitic self-cleaning, bread and pizza baking stone, true con- 


vection system and 30% more space than comparable ovens. 


The difference is Gaggenau - and that is not just a coincidence: 
The first built-in kitchen appliances which were introduced to the Euro- 
pean Market, carried the name “Gaggenau”. Today this company intro- 
duces appliances world-wide that are making cooking history. Con- 
struction, design, material and workmanship are of the highest quality. 
Each modern kitchen appliance is designed and built with the knowledge, 


ability and experience of specialists. 


Would you like to know more about Gaggenau? We will send 
you our latest catalog, a comprehensive collection of the new built-in 
kitchen appliances from Gaggenau. Please send your name and address, 
along with $ 5.00, to Gaggenau USA, 425 University Avenue, Department 
AD4, Norwood, MA 02062. 


The Difference is Gaggenau 
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where to look: 
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fine old cognac so long 
revered in Europe 

and The Far East— 
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A New Discovery Enhances the Architectural Legacy of Pierre Pharoux 








THE MOST IMPORTANT book of architec- 
tural drawings to be created in the 
Western Hemisphere before the ad- c 
vent of the nineteenth century has 
just come to light at the Huntington 
Library in San Marino, California. 
The last of these drawings was com- 
posed during the febrile fall of 1795, 
when architectural history was like a 
Gothic novel. 

Benjamin Henry Latrobe and his 
contemporary, friend and competitor 
George Hadfield had a few weeks left 
in their struggle to survive amid the 
professional tong wars in London. 
They had not yet been propelled by 
vicious relatives, bankruptcy and 
blackballs to start again in a new 
world. Hadfield was still the golden 





PHOTOGRAPHY: COURTESY THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 


Pierre Pharoux’s 18th-century sketchbook of American renderings has been discovered at 
the Huntington Library in California, confirming the French Neoclassical architect’s con- 
tributions to the new architecture of the American republic. Roger Kennedy, director of 
the National Museum of American History at the Smithsonian, will host the forthcoming 
Discovery channel series based on his latest book, Rediscovering America. ABOVE: The radial 
portion of Pharoux’s city plan for Speranza, now known as Athens, in upstate New York. 

















ABOVE: Pharoux’s sketch of Speranza’s courtroom, including the French symbols of jus- ABOVE: A cross section of Speranza’s proposed 
tice, shows how a citizen of revolutionary France would design a New York courtroom. courthouse, drawn by Pharoux early in 1795. 
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Diamonds are 
forever, 
and Mercedes-Benz 


1s Working on It. 


In this age of throwaway cameras 
and disposable wristwatches, the 
Mercedes-Benz obsession with 
mechanical endurance may seem 
almost quaint. 

But Mercedes-Benz recognizes 
that an automobile is the second 
most important purchase most 
people will ever make. And that 
designing cars to run as reliably 


and last as long as possible is more 


than a challenge to the engineers. 


It’s an obligation to the customer. 


Which may explain why the 
makers of the 1.2 million-mile 
sedan that has been called “the 


world’s most durable car” continue 


to probe the frontiers of automo- 
tive longevity. 

By placing a finished car body 
in a chamber filled with moist salt 
air heated to 212°F—duplicating 
years of real-world corrosion in 
hours. By lavishing as much as 
6.6 pounds of plasticized sealant 
on the car’s body seams alone. 
By Raiding an extra coat of elas- 


ticized paint below the belt line 


ENGINEERED LIKE NO OTHER 
CAR IN THE WORLD 


of every car, to help protect the 
steel beneath from stone chips 
and gravel. 

From the first design sketch, 
through years of development, to 
the final turn of the last screw on 
the production line—the driving 
idea behind every Mercedes is to 
keep rewarding its owner, long 
after the new-car glow is gone. 

So while almost any car can 
excite you about the idea of buying 
it, a Mercedes-Benz can also excite 
you about the idea of keeping it. 

For more information on the 
durable cars of Mercedes-Benz, 


call 1-800-336-8282 toll free. 
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TOP: A lighthouse that was probably intended 
to guide ships on Lake Ontario into Basle. 


ABOVE: A thea 
conceived for a | 


irtain that may have been 
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boy of the Prince of Wales’s circle, but 
the jealousy of his peers was corrod- 
ing the processes of advancement. 
Means were being contrived to abort 
his career, to overcome the advan- 
tages accruing to a gifted draftsman 
whose sister had a liaison with the 
prince himself, and to drive him to 
take ship for America. 

The spiteful relatives of Latrobe’s 
recently deceased wife had denied 
him the right to take custody of their 
children on the grounds that he was 
keeping a servant girl as his mistress. 
But he kept on trying to keep a life 
together in London, until, that fall, 
his practice failed as a new war 
against revolutionary France with- 
ered private patronage, especially 
the patronage of architects such as La- 
trobe who made no secret of their re- 
publican sympathies. 

Later, after Latrobe’s arrival in Vir- 





ginia early in 1796, the two giants be- 
came great figures in the architecture 
of the new American republic. But 
not without further impediments. Even 
after the election of Thomas Jefferson 
in 1800, Hadfield had only an uneasy 
relationship with the president. This 
may have been because, in the 1780s, 
Jefferson had had in common with 


the prince an intense friendship with 
Hadfield’s sister, Maria Cosway. That 
would not have been the sort of thing 
the widower president wished to em- 
phasize—a lady who had been shared 
by the now-president and the Prince 
of Wales would have made for un- 
pleasant gossip. In private, Hadfield 
was quietly the beneficiary of presi- 
dential largess, but Latrobe was Jef- 
ferson’s public protégé. 

Perhaps that is why it has become 
conventional to proclaim Latrobe 
as “America’s first professionally 
trained architect.” This despite Had- 
field’s superior training and distinc- 
tion as a gold and silver medalist of 
the Royal Academy in London, prizes 
Latrobe never captured. And despite 
as well the Frenchmen who practiced 
in the United States before Latrobe, 
with credentials as impressive as 
his. One of them was Pierre Pharoux, 
the creator of the Huntington’s 
sketchbook. Pharoux had something 
Latrobe never had, a “diploma,” or 
“certificate,” pronouncing him to 
have satisfied the rigorous require- 
ments of formal training necessary to 
be anointed as an architect “experts- 
Jurés bourgeois du batiment.” 

The American sketchbook of Pha- 
roux, now found again at the Hun- 
tington, has opened our eyes to the 
ways in which a young but expe- 
rienced Neoclassicist might practice 
architecture in America before Had- 
field, before Latrobe, while the na- 
tion took its guidance in taste from _ 
the French. 

As New Yorkers can testify, the 
Old St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Mul- 
berry Street, the City Hall and the 
memory of Federal Hall (the first 
United States capitol, where George 
Washington took the oath of office) 
give some idea of what French train- 
ing could do in the New World. But 
the full range of possibilities bursts 
upon us only as we open the metal 
clasp to the Huntington’s sheep- 
leather-bound octavo. There, on page 
after page, is a whole catalogue of 
possibilities—fifty-nine examples of 
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At Mill House of Woodbury, country living 
keeps spirits high. 





And prices low. 


On a visit to Mill House, your enjoyment of our country setting will quickly grow when you 
discover the happy effect of low country overhead on the prices of our enormous collection 


an a 


of Engisao.d French antique furniture. While modesty forbids us to specify your savings, 
ust say that the more you’ve shopped elsewhere, the better you’ll like it here. 


Mall House Antiques 


964 T WENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF CHOICE _ 1991 
Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


We're closed Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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The drawings of courthouses, 
churches, lighthouses, taverns and markets are 
beautifully rendered and colored. 


the fruits of that training. We can see 
how the French strove to provide the 
new United States with a new ar- 
chitecture. On those pages we see it 
pure, without the ambiguous author- 
ship of City Hall or the fire-and- 
remodeling desecration of Old St. 
Pat’s. With that portfolio open before 
us, we have a little less reason to be 
rueful for the loss of Federal Hall, 
though we are no less outraged for its 
destruction by developers without ei- 
ther taste or patriotism. 

Henry Edwards Huntington prob- 
ably picked up that sketchbook in 
the late 1920s. The dealer was Ger- 
man, judging by a notation in that 
language identifying it as the note- 
book of a person whose name was 
read by the Huntington’s cataloguer 
as ‘Fontranes.” So it has remained 
until this year: the book of “Fon- 
tranes,” dated 1794. 

The drawings of courthouses, 
churches, lighthouses, taverns and 
markets are beautifully rendered 
and colored. But who was ‘’Fon- 
tranes”? What about Pharoux? The 
plot thickens; mistaken identity and 
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all that. Unknown to Huntington, or 
to his heirs at the library until now, 
five other clues—five engravings also 
of the 1790s—have been reposing at 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, 
probably since the 1860s. They have 
been said in its catalogue to be the 
creations of Charles B. J. Fevret de 
Saint-Mémin, the engraver and por- 
traitist. Since Saint-Mémin was not 
an architect but an engraver, these 
very handsome pictures, in the mé- 
tier of the “revolutionary architects,” 
might have provoked some attention, 
but they did not. 

About the time Corcoran acquired 
his Saint-Mémins, William Appleton 
of Boston chanced upon a pile of 
books to be sold for their rag content, 
in Paris. One, a thick volume entitled 
Castorland Journal, caught his eye; he 
brought it home and presented it to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
where it remains today. 

It is a report sent to French inves- 
tors of efforts to survey a 210,000-acre 
tract called Castorland (Beaverland) 
lying between the Adirondacks and 
Lake Ontario, and to establish upon it 





The architect designed a house and store in 
Albany for M. Quesnel, a supplier to the 
Castorland Company; it might have graced 
the streets of any provincial French town. 


a settlement. The report is the joint 
and several product of two architects, 
both experts-jurés. 

One was Simon Desjardins, who 
was rich and had been a courtier of 
Louis XVI. Desjardins deferred to his 
partner, who, he said, already was 
known as a brilliant designer and 
engineer. That partner was Pierre 
Pharoux. But Pharoux did not live to 
finish the report—and thereby hangs 
the rest of our tale: 

The pages of the Castorland Journal 
contain the admission by Pharoux 
that he had taken time off from his 
chores amid the blackflies and bea- 
ver ponds of Castorland to do some 
work for New York’s Livingston clan. 
Pharoux noted that he had given to 
Saint-Mémin drawings to engrave, of 
“Speranza.” He had earlier recorded 
that he was busy designing a town 
called by that name, a Livingston 
speculation for the west shore of the 
Hudson River. 

Here is something real, something 
tangible—for Speranza (sometimes 
called Esperanza by its sponsors, some- 
times called in English the Village 
of Hope) actually exists. As you fly 
up the Hudson north toward Albany, 
you can see the streets and parks 
of the town Pharoux designed in 
1794-95. It is now called Athens. 


Athens—Speranza. Nothing inthis . 


story has only one name. In the 
New York State Library at Coopers- 
town is the “Pharmix map” of Spe- 
ranza. It is so catalogued because 
somebody found a note, in 1884, that 
was signed, say the Cooperstown 
records, “P. Pharmix.” Close enough. 
Indeed, when you travel north and 
west toward Castorland you come 
to Remsen, Oneida County, where, 
upon another map, is the signature of 
Pierre Pharoux, which could be read 
“P. Pharmix.” 

The Oneida County map is Ameri- 
ca’s first estate plan drawn on a grand 
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AT LEAST TWICE EACH DAY, 
YOU GET TO CONGRATULATE YOURSELF 
FOR A WONDERFUL DECISION. 


| How many opportunities do you have to make a decision that’s both aesthetically pleasing 
_and shrewd? If you use Du Pont CorIAN? the extraordinary solid surface material, in your home, 


you ll definitely have the chance. 

CoRIAN lets you create beautiful bathrooms and kitchens that are as individual as you are. 
All while meeting your exacting standards for performance, ease of maintenance and durability. 
| CORIAN lets you totally color-coordinate basins and tops. And it comes backed with a 
10-year limited warranty from Du Pont. For more information and the name of your Authorized 
‘CORIAN Dealer, call 1-800-4-CORIAN. Orwrite Du Pont, RoomG- 51517, Wilmington, DE 19801. 
| Then, twice each day, give yourself a pat on the back. With the splendid decision you made, 
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What we came up with is the stunningly 
beautiful lady you see here. Her name is “Marilyn.” 
And, yes, she really 1s a window. 

She’s six feet in diameter, composed of 200 
separate wood pieces and 4,071 square inches of 
insulated glass. 

In our humble opinion, she officially raises 
custom window design to the level of an art. 

Marilyn ts an architect series window made 
possible by a major breakthrough in design tech- 
nology, from a company that’s been pushing the 
envelope on innovation for years: Pella? She's also 


a tribute to the most talented group of custom 


SOMEONE ASKED IF WE COULD MAK. 


window makers tn the business. 


She proves that no matter what you or your 


architect come up with in a custom window, you 
= 


ever have to settle for less than Pella quality. 
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WINDOW IN THE SHAPE OF A STAR. 
And that may be the biggest breakthrough of all. 
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ELEGANZA LTD. 


America’s Largest Collection 
of Museum Reproductions 


Statues in bonded marble, bronze 
bonded bronze, terra cotta. Hand 
carved marble also available. 

112 page artbook color catalog 
for $6 pictures available statues, 
Greek vases, frescoes, reliefs. 






















With his David, Michelangelo 
depicted the perfection of manhood; 
hysical strength and grace, god-like 
eatures, an apotheosis of heroic 
qualities; courage, determination, 
self-confidence. The reproduction of 
the statue, one of the greatest ever 
created, is made from bonded 
Carrara marble. It is available in the 
following sizes: 


48” on 28” pedestal (pictured) $4776 ppd 
48” without pedestal 2870 ppd 
64”. 5262 ppd 
64” on 191/2” fluted drum bi 6473 ppd 
331/2” 966 ppd 
252” on 11/2” mar 974 ppd 
18” on 1” marble ba 98 ppd 
12” on 1/2” marble ba / ppd 


Payable by VISA, 
Unqualified guarani: 


Ulga nga 


Magnolia Village © 3217 W. Smith 
Seattle, WA 98199 © 206/283-060: 
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scale by a professional landscape de- 
signer. It depicts a glorious future for 
the country estate of Baron Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Steuben. That Prussian 
drillmaster, who had whipped the 
Continental Army into shape at Val- 
ley Forge, was living ingloriously 
and angrily in the 1790s amid the 
stumpage of the not-very-opulent up- 
state estate a not-very-grateful New 
York legislature had given him as re- 
ward for his services to George Wash- 
ington’s army. Pharoux visited him as 
Steuben was laying plans to do what 
Aaron Burr attempted to do a decade 
later: set himself up in becoming 
grandeur in the Mississippi Valley. 
But, in the meantime, the baron se- 
cured a splendid estate plan from 
Pharoux, who was on his way to at- 
tempt the transmogrification of Cas- 
torland’s beaver ponds and gorse into 
refiecting ponds and thriving cities. 
Pharoux left us a note in the Journal 
saying that he hoped to be able to 
build his own house on the banks 
of the Black River, just north of 
Steuben’s estate. And he left ashore 
a floor plan of a building at High 


cabins joined by a long breezeway). 

The coincidence brings things to- 
gether very nicely, to be united by 
a little more stitching. The coauthor 
with Pharoux for the Journal was, you 
may recall, the courtier-architect Si- 
mon Desjardins. Desjardins either in- 
herited or was anointed by one of a 
succession of French governments 
with the title Chevalier de Pontvannes 
(that is how he shows up in the Du 
Pont family archives in his corre- 
spondence with Irénée Du Pont about 
manufacturing gunpowder). While 
the Du Ponts were putting together 
their family histories, reaching back 
into the eighteenth century, Henry 
Edwards Huntington was, so to speak, 
buying his. And with it the curious 
little sketchbook that some German 
dealer had called the “Pontvanes” di- 
ary. Naturally enough, in this tale of 
misattributions compounded, the cat- 
aloguers in San Marino misread his 
note as “Fontranes,” and so it has 
been ever since. 

The Huntington discovery can 
now be matched to the Journal (in 
its excellent summary, as published 


All the rest of his papers were swept 
into the waters of the Black River, along with 
the body of Pharoux himself. 


Falls sometime during the summer of 
1795, before the heavy rains of that 
fall. All the rest of his papers were 
swept into the waters of the Black 
River, along with the body of Pha- 
roux himself, who would not wait for 
a flood to recede and was drowned 
on September 21. 

In the sketchbook is to be found a 
sketch of a building at High Falls, a 
long way from the rue de Cléry in 
Paris, where he had carried on his 
practice before coming to America. 
That building at High Falls, if it had 
been realized, would have been Ameri- 
‘a's first Neoclassical dogtrot (two log 


by an Adirondack historian, Edith . 


Pilcher, in 1985, before all this archi- 
tectural history came to light). When 
I wrote Orders from France in 1988, 
we had only enough information at 
hand to suggest that Pierre Pharoux 
might have been the creator of the 
“Saint-Mémin” designs, and to re- 
store to him the “Pharmix” map to- 
gether with credit for Speranza and 
one or two more speculative towns 
along the Hudson and Mohawk. We 
did not yet have any architectural 
drawings directly from his hand. 
Now, thanks to the discovery of 
the Fontranes-Pontvannes-Desjar- 
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NCL has mapped out two spectacular 
itineraries from San Juan: the Starward to 

Barbados, Martinique, St.Maarten, Antigua and St. 
Thomas and the Skyward to Aruba, Curacao, St Thomas, 


sean and Virgin em Corda. But besides that, these 





as wide open as the sea itself. : 
take the fitness route and enjoy aerobics, ping-pong, skeet-shooting, 
golf, jogging, basketball oreven NCL's own version of the Olympic games. 
Or you can take a path thats just as active with everything from 
gambling workshops to crafts seminars to Country and Westem dance classes. 


But maybe youd rather take the 
more direct approach to vacation: relax, 


and let us do all the work. Well 


move your muscles in an hour-long 





with a professional manicure Then serve you the drink of the day in your Seeds lounge ae 


After all, youll need to save your energy, Because NCLs San Juan departures allow for 
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But no matter how you approach your Bo (= inn) * 
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dins-Pharoux book at the Hunting- 
ton (by Dr. Mary Pedley, who was 
interested in its cartography), we do, 
and. they are magnificent—too mag- 
nificent, it turns out. The Saint- 
Mémin engravings are of the same 
buildings but in much smaller ver- 
sions. Here are the raisins; the grapes 
are in the sketchbook. Pharoux re- 
duced his aspirations to provide 
Saint-Mémin with what their joint 
patrons, the Livingstons, might pos- 
sibly afford. The Huntington fancies 
became the Corcoran’s commonplaces. 
Commonplaces possible only after 
exquisite training, elegantly ren- 
dered, but—dispirited. 

Yet even then they were too “vi- 
sionary.” Though reduced in size and 
complexity, they were beyond the 
means of any American speculator. 
There is a top-lit parthenonic church, 
a cruciform courthouse and a series of 
lighthouses for the Hudson or Lake 
Ontario (it isn’t clear which). There is 
a much grander version of the Corco- 
ran’s Ledouxesque market and also a 
market-cum-marina, a circus commer- 


We can see how the 
French strove to 
provide the United 
States with a new 
architecture. 


cialis for the riverside, combining the 
merchant necessities of the Hudson 
valley and the fantasies of the vision- 
aries of French eighteenth-century 
architecture, with more than a little 
of Disneyland thrown in. And more. 
I hope architectural historians will 
post off to the Huntington, and that 
the rest of us may let our imagina- 
tions rove upon what the New York 
landscape might have been if Pierre 
Pharoux had not attempted to get 
across the Black River on that Sep- 
tember day in 1795, a few months be- 
fore Benjamin Henry Latrobe made 
his appearance in America. 0 
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Mark Hampton designs 

for Hickory Chair combine 

the classical forms of the 

18th Century and Regency eras, with 
the whimsical, eccentric furniture 
styles of the early Victorian period, and 
the soft comfortable upholstery 

of the early 20th Century. 


According to Mark, “My 

Collection includes a variety of 

designs for people whose 
ideas about decorating span many 
different styles and periods. 

Romantic, cozy interiors evoke a gentle 
past that can be felt throughout 

the Collection. | am that type person 
and want that kind of comfort 

in my own home.” 





“My wife and I wanted a canopy bed for our home in Southampton. The 
Duchess of Marlborough found the original of this late ® Georgian bed for us.” 





“Our Southampton dining room 
combines painted chairs derived from 
a provincial Hepplewhite original.” 


re “My favorite place to paint in the country is facing the garden, 





S ae ais at this table with legs carved to resemble bamboo.” 
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At home with ... 


HICKORY CHAé 


AMERICA’S FINEST COLLECTIONS OF TRADITIONAL FURNITURE 





For a Mark Hampton Collection catalog, send $10 to Dept. AD-10291, Box 2147, Hickory, NC 28603. Division of Lane®. 








HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE: CHARLES RENNIE MACKINTOSH 





The Hill House—Radical Beauty in Scotland 






PHOTOGRAPHY: COURTESY THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR SCOTLAND 


DURING THE BRILLIANT, heady years be- 
tween 1896 and 1909, when Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh was a leader of 
the new movement in architecture, 
his finest and most important domes- 
tic commission was The Hill House, a 
substantial family residence twenty 
miles from Glasgow. Still overseeing 
the completion of his masterpiece, 
the Glasgow School of Art, Mackin- 
tosh was a dynamo charged with 
ideas and solutions. He was bent on 
bringing about an artistic revolution 
in Scotland, and he was fearless in de- 
fending his controversial structures 
against an architectural establish- 
ment that categorized his originality 
as unwho ne 
In the ck 

Hill House 
sading passic 


1 construction of The 
lackintosh’s cru- 
di‘ions of his 


By Avis Berman 


own country and the future course of 
architecture—were vigorously served. 
The Hill House exemplifies a Mack- 
intosh dictum: ‘Old architecture 
lived because it had a purpose. Mod- 
ern architecture, to be real, must not 
be a mere envelope without contents.” 

In 1902 publisher Walter W. Blackie 
bought some land in the Glasgow 
suburb of Upper Helensburgh, main- 
ly for its splendid site—the plot was 
on the crown of a hill overlooking the 
Firth of Clyde. While Blackie was 
searching for an architect, Talwin 
Morris, the art director of the pub- 
lisher’s own firm, advised him to en- 
gage Mackintosh, who had gained 
local renown—and notoriety—for the 
School of Art. Precisely because 
Mackintosh had landed such a big 
commission, Blackie was sure that his 


COURTESY ANNAN GALLERY, GLASGOW 


“The architect must become an art worker,” 
said Charles Rennie Mackintosh (above), the 
renowned Scottish architect who designed 
not only structures but their contents and gar- 
dens as well. TOP: The Hill House, which is 
located in Upper Helensburgh near Glasgow, 
is one of Mackintosh’s most famous resi- 
dential creations. It was completed in 1904. 


continued on page 50 


_ Luxury can now be found 
in the most unexpected places. 


At the risk of sounding immodest, we must admit snot 


very unusual to find luxury in an Oldsmobile” But finding 
Oldsmobile luxury this far out of beeper range, well, that may 
seem a bit unexpected. 

Then again, there are a lot of unexpected things about the 
all-new Bravada‘" Starting with a feature we call SmartTrak"” 
SmartTrak is a revolutionary combination of anti-lock brakes 
and all-wheel drive that automatically sends power to the wheels 
that need it. Regardless of road or weather conditions. 

Another unexpected surprise is... ready for this?... there 
are only four available options. That's because Bravada comes 
standard with practically everything. Like its powerful 4.3-liter 
Vortec V6 engine, over 70 cubic feet of cargo capacity, air 
conditioning, power windows, remote locks, AM/FM stereo 
cassette, and of course, the added security of the Oldsmobile 


i Edge-the most comprehensive owner satisfaction program in 


the industry 

To find out more about one new vehicle that’s engineered 
for the unexpected, call /800-242-OLDS, Monday through 
Friday, 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. EST. 

Or better still, stop by your nearest Olds dealer and test 
drive the new Bravada. You'll see it gives new meaning to the 
height of luxury, 


 Bravada 


The New Generation of Oldsmobile... 








jl Available 


through the 
following interior 
design showrooms 


COSTA MESA CA 
Alegance Kitchen Europe 
Stonemill Design Center (714) 545-0417 


LOS ANGELES CA 
Kitchen Studio L.A. 
359 N. Robertson Blvd. (213) 858-1008 


MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey Peninsula 
1096 Canyon del Rey (408) 899-3303 


SAN RAFAEL CA 
Lamperti, Inc. 

4241 Andersen Dr. (415) 454-1623 
SANTA BARBARA (Montecito) CA 


Coast Village Design Center 
1250 Coast Village Rd. (805) 565-3504 


TUSTIN CA 
Designer Kitchens, Inc. 

47300 East 17th St. (714) 838-1074 
NAPLES FL 
Design Kitchens 

1673 Pine Ridge Rd. (813) 597-2174 
STUART FL 


Witbeck's Kitchens 
3351 S.E. Federal Hwy. (407) 220-3444 


VERO BEACH FL 
Witbeck’s Kitchens 
4445 N. A.1.A. (#232) (407) 231-0229 


HONOLULU HI 
Details International 

560 N. Nimitz Hwy. (808) 521-7424 
CHICAGO (Barrington) iL 
Studio West Kitchens (708) 487-2523 
CHICAGO (Evanston) iL 
Karlson Kitchens 

1815 Central Street (708) 491-1300 
BIRMINGHAM Mi 


Kitchen Studio 
355 S. Woodward Ave. (343) 645-0410 


EDINA (Minneapolls) MN 

Architext, Inc. 

3916 W. SOth St. (612) 922-1013 

MORRISTOWN NJ 

Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 

35 Airport Rd. (201) 829-7412 

NEW YORK NY 

Hastings Kitchen Studio 

230 Park Avenue S. (242) 674-9700 

CHARLESTON (isle of Palms) sc 

Chase Designs Inc. 

103 Palm Bivd. (803) 886-5760 

FORT WORTH ™ 

Designs by Droste 

4818 Camp Bowle (817) 763-5034 
CANADA 

VANCOUVER Bc 


Kitchen Space Inc. 
15 Chesterfield Place (604) 985-1174 


KITCHENER (Plattsville) ON 
AG.R. Distinctive Kitchens 

46 Albert St. (519) 684-7474 
OAKVILLE ON 
Design Plus 

2347 Lakeshore West (416) 847-3415 
OTTAWA ON 
The Total Kitchen 

1658 Woodward Dr. (613) 226-7454 
TORONTO ON 
Cabinets by Design 

161 Eglinton Ave. E (416) 481-5104 


Yorkville Interior Design Centre 
70 Yorkville Ave. (416) 922-6620 


A, 
KAP CIC IVS cee SS 
DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 
2635 Rena Road, Mississauga 
Ontario, Canada L4T 1G6 
Tel. (416) 677-9354 
Fax. (416) 677-5776 
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ma oyal Street. 
The world’s best shopping for antiques 
and fine paintings. Over thirty great galleries, 
QM four famous restaurants, 
l@\/@le and all the civilization you can 


i ay handle in New Orleans’ historic 
: French Quarter. 


Look for the best of Royal Street at: 201. Mr. B's. 221. Alex Patout’s Louisiana Restaurant. 225. French Antique Shop. 229. Hanson Art Galleries. 233. Diane Genre/Oriental Art and 
Antiques. 235. Brass Monkey. 237, 301. Dixon & Dixon of Royal. 241, 321. Rothschild’s Antiques. 300. Kate Latter Candy and Gift Shop. 307-9. Royal Antiques Ltd. 312. Galerie Royal, 
Ltd. 313. Gallery for Fine Photography. 315. Joseph Sutton Antiques. 316. Circle Gallery. 325. Keil’s Antiques. 333. Parnes-Chapman. 343. Waldhorn Co. 403. Manheim Galleries. 

407. Weill Rare Stamps. 411. Moss Antiques. 417. Brennan's Restaurant. 429. Cynthia Sutton. 433. Dyansen Gallery. 437. James H. Cohen and Son. 500. Omni Royal Orleans. 501. Jack 
Sutton’s Gifts. 505. Gerald D. Katz Antiques. 526. Barrister’s Gallery. 533. The Historic New Orleans Collection. 540. Nahan Galleries. 630. M. S. Rau, Inc. 721. The Rodrigue Gallery 

of New Orleans, Inc. 809. Joan Good Antiques. and 741 Bourbon. Phil Begue, French Quarter Realty. For Royal Street Guild Information, call 1-504-524-0282. 


















Dixon & Dixon of Royal 


One of the best places in the world to shop for antiques, oriental rugs, and fine paintings, in New Orleans’ historic old 
French Quarter along world famous Royal Street. 


Above: A Very Fine Side Chairs with Needlepoint Oranges on a Tazza’ signed signed Daniel Sherrin, 
Seventeenth Century Willian Balloon-Shaped Seats by Germain Theodore Ribot, (1895-1915) 18'' x 25"' 
and Mary Chest with oyste Fine Nineteenth Century ee Kee Antique Persian Sultanabad 
veneer, H.341/2"', W.38", D.22"' rer il Painting “Still Life Fine Pair of Nineteenth Rug. 8'8"' x 11’ 

A Pair of Queer e Walnu t with aG Pitcher and Century English Oil Paintings 


DIXON #3 DIXON 


OF ROYAL 
7 Royal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 70130, 504/524-0282 
‘NE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT GALLERIES 


\rt. Antiques. Jewelry. Oriental Carpets. 





An open and shut case of antique elegance. 


The Original 


Manheim Galleries 
New Orleans 


409 Royal St., New Orleans, LA 70130 
(504) 568-1901 » FAX (504) 568-9430 


Established 1IQIQ 


A stunning William and Mary double-bonnet-topped chinoi- 
serie secretary—circa 1700. Dramatic black lacquer exterior 


and red lacquer interior features intricate gilt gesso accents. 
Original mirrored glass in doors. 86"H, 40’ W, 25”D closed, 
39"D, open. Appointments from Manheim's Jade Room, the 


most extensive collection of antique jade in this country. 


American Express, Visa, MasterCard Accepted 


Member Royal Street Guild, world’s largest collection of art and antiques. 

















Paris 


22 Kt. Ge 


DIXO 











lt. Koy oo “Lid 
312 Royal Street, New ct LA 70130 
504-523-1588, 1-800-582- el 


Boucheron, 


Tourn ( Diamond 


237 Royal Street. New Orleai 
ONE OF THE WORLD (T GALLERII 
Art, Antique Jewelry, Ori irpe 





EB Major new talent. 

Now owned by rs 
a museums, private g 
collectors and A 
corporations. 
Many major 
museum 
exhibitions. 

Call for details 
of available 
originals and 


grapbics. 


“Lady at 
Table” 


/ 44 "X62. 





Art Nouvea 


DIXON 
F ROYAL 
na 70130, 50 





529-5660 




















MW) S Kau, Ine 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


630 ROYAL STREET @® NEW ORLEANS, LA. 70130 
1-800-544-9440 504-523-5660 











“Fruits on a Draped Table with a Cockatoo and a 


Young Boy Holding a Salver of Fruit” 
signed by German artist, Maximilian Pfeiler, 
18th Century. 


DIXON ey DIXON 


237 Royal Street. New Orleans, Louisiana 70130, 504/524-028 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT GALLERIES 


Art, Antique Jewelry, Oriental Carpets, Antiques 





Special Advertising Section 


The province of Kirman has been a center of creative artistry from the reign of Shah 
Abbas in the /6th century. This carpet, “No. 7!7 Multicolor Panel Kirman” is 


powerloomed in high quality worsted wool pile and contains fifty colors. The design 
was introduced by Karastan in 1928 and has been their most popular rug ever 


for an 8 x I2 ft. carpet: $2,600; it is available frorn 











since. Suggested retail price 


Karastan 


In a design created by Gavin Hamilton of Stockwell Carpets, this custom, hand 
tufted wool carpet was made for the penthouse of Sea Containers House on the 
South Bank of the Thames River in London. Warren Platner of New Haven 
conceived the interior design and specified the carpet which incorporates elements 
relating to Sea Containers’ shipping voyages: Wind, Sun, Clouds and Waves. 
Courtesy of Stockwell-Kent. 


continuedonD4 ... 
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Capturing the dramatic essence of stylized borders found in antique Bidjar designs, 
this is one of 180 programmed Tibetan carpets offered in a range of seven price 
points by Tufenkian. The handwoven, lustrous, wool carpet illustrated is available 
in all standard and custom sizes in the following colorways: Tan and Teal, Amethyst, 


and Burgundy and Teal. This Forest “Bidjar Border” has a suggested retail price of 
$6,400 for a 9 x |2 foot size and is available from Tufenkian Tibetan Carpets 





With a unique design inspired by antique Tibetan rugs from the 19th century, this 
finely made, modern, handwoven rug reflects the authentic spirit of that ancient 
culture. The pattern is “Yunglok Thickma” and is available in the color shown; sizes 
range from 2'/2 x 6 feet to !0 x 14 feet Runners for hallways and stairs, oversized 
carpets and custom rugs may also be ordered. The suggested retail price for a 9 x 
!2 foot carpet is $8,600 and it is available from Odegard-Roesner 
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ROTEL AONE 


STOCKWELL GARPERS 
NOW AVAILAE Le INMERICA “Tufenkian. 
Quite simply the 
best oriental rugs 
in the west’ 
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Tufenkian. The best 
source for the professional. 
ERs eeu 

Portland, Oregon 97209 
1-800-753-RUGS 
Vee Eyer YAl)c) 
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For brochures illustrating Stockwell Carpet Design 
Collections and Custom Services please contact: 
Stockwell Kent Limited ei 

(aS, Fifteen College Park Court a) ; 
Bia Warwick, RI 02886-2774 AI 
Tel: (401) 821-3388 ry sx 


ie; 
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3 e ; a4 r rt t ‘x In an ante bellum era, Natchez was the residential capital for the richest planters 
Re i ’ ; 4 a» 7. ey xy B. f the Cotton Kingdom. Here they built palatial mansions inspired by Classical 
~* ; " = wet ms ‘ ‘ architecture and furnished them with the finest decorative arts from America and 
| ( A S A fh) TA PETE S x Europe. At Elms Court, a gracious Greek Revival estate dating to 1835, a beautiful | 
i HE CREATORS OF Fi HESSINEERIEDONE RUBS Ky carpet was discovered which inspired an impressive modern, handwoven : 
e Basal ee 33 reprod ). The “Elms Court Heriz” is distinguished by articulate design and a | 
9 Mie Ney YY, yt [ play of indigo. Its stylized geometric form is reminiscent of robust 
= ae ‘ee i Wy ten, carpets emanating from the Caucasus during the |7th and |8th centuries-It is 
Circle Reade ard No. 3 iy available from Tianjin-Philadelphia 
D4 | 





NLOCKING [i i) 3 
THE WORLD'S MUSEUM | |i) 


It's really no mystery what makes a 
carpet museum quality. Age. Design. 
Rarity. The Kurdistan shown here* in 
the elegant Readbourne Parlor of the 
Winterthur Museum was woven circa, 
1775. Now this unique oriental rug 
has been reproduced to the exacting 
standards of the Winterthur Museum 
by the Tianjin-Philadelphia Carpet 
Company. 

Every oriental carpet we weave is 
screened for accuracy and color 
fidelity by the museum’s review board. 
Only after their exacting standards 
have been met can the carpet bear the 
name of the museum. Outstanding 
museums who have chosen Tianjin- 
Philadelphia to reproduce their rare 
carpets include The National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, Historic Charleston, 
Historic Natchez, The Preservation 
Society of Newport County, Independ- 
ence Hall and in Europe The Stately 
Homes of England and the Chateaux 
des Versailles. 


PROTECT YOUR CARPET 
INVESTMENT WITH OUR 
UNIQUE LIFETIME WARRANTY 


TA 


See your local dealer for details and 
a description of our complete 
Museum Collection, or write 


TIANJIN-PHILADELPHIA 
CARPET COMPANY 
231 W. Mt. Pleasant Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19119 
(215) 247-3535 Fax# (215) 242-8659 


PURE WOOL PILE 


*Rugs similar to the antique original have been appraised for 
$85,000. Our 9x12 reproduction priced under $5,000 retail 
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Restoration by Costikyan, LID. 
es Since 1886 A | 


BELOW: (Photograph taken 1990) 
One of our native restorers reweaves a large 


BEGINNING 


OF THE CENTU RY hole in this period Savonnerie so skillfully 


that you cannot detect the restored area when 
the work is completed. 














ABOVE: (Photograph taken 1923) 
Here the master restorer, Hovannes, END OF 


reweaves a South Persian tribal rug, 


ic eee: THE CENTURY 





COSTIKYAN SPANS THE CENTURIES 


Our restoration techniques are possibly older than your carpet. 


If you require hand cleansing and hand restoring of your rug and special carpet, whether 
Oriental or European, or a tapestry, then you need the services of an establishment whose main 


concern, for re than a hundred years, has been proper restoration. 


‘seum and residential references available. 


oe ~ Free: 800 247-RUGS 


NEW YORK: 38-10 2 LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 11101. 718 786-9684 
FLORIDA: 1120 HOLLAi SUITE 7, BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 33487. 407 241-RUGS 
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THERE ARE TWO WAYS 70 GET CARPETS OF THIS QUALITY 
ONE INVOLVES SPENDING 15 YEARS IN NEPAL. 













O 
LOMA A 
As shown ochre & slate 
Also in grey tones, blue tones, 


KAPSU PESAR A and green tones 


As shown. Also cinnamon/ 
sage on honey field. 
Available with open field. 


O 
METOK DHUMRA 
As shown. Also with 
red/blue on ivory and 
teal/wine on honey. 





O 
METOK KYINA B 
As shown. 
Also slate/ivories. 





ODEGARD 


RARE & ORIGINAL CARPETS 


~ ROESNER 


TRADE ONLY: WASHINGTON D.C., Galleria International, Ltd., Washington Design Center, (202) 863-0106 / SAN FRANCISCO, Galleria Floors, Lid., Galleria Design Center, (415) 863-3358 


LE, The Rug Source, Design Center Northwest, No. 322, (206) 762-5610 / WEST PALM BEACH, Barbara Denny, 224 Datura, Suite B15, (407) 833-9202 / NEW YORK, Odegard & Roesner, 11 East 22nd Street, 


982-108 / SWITZERLAND, Werner Weber, Freilagerstrasse 47, CH 8043 Zurich, 41-1-492-4747 / WEST GERMANY, Creation Roesner GmbH, Zuffenhauser Strasse 13, 7015 Korntal, (711) 83 09 10 


ZN SHOWROOMS AND RETAIL STORES: NEW JERSEY, Rug & Kilim, Short Hills, (201) 467-1820; Bernardsville, (201) 766-2800 / BOSTON, Decor International, 171 Newbury Street, (617) 262-1529, 


__ SANTA BARBARA, The Design Collection, 15 West Gutierrez Street, (805) 965-8300 / CHICAGO, Village Carpets, Winnetka (708) 446-3800; Lake Forest, (708) 234-4252; Chicago (312) 935-8500. 
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Equus. On the horizon for dining. 
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Ho bes inom 


EG CODY 


Trade Showrooms 


80 NE 40th St. 
Miami, FL 33137 
305 3744777 
Fax 305 576 4060 


BOSTON 
DESIGN CENTER 
Boston, MA 


DCOTA 
Dania, FL 


DESIGN CENTER 
NORTHWEST 
Seattle, WA 



























little job would be disdained, but to 
the publisher’s surprise, the puffed- 
up éminence grise he had expected 
turned out to be a dark, roguish-look- 
ing man who was all of thirty-four 
but appeared to be even more youth- 
ful—“a mere boy,” said Blackie. 

The two men soon discovered that 
they were in complete sympathy 
with each other, but before any plans 
could be drawn up, the architect in- 
sisted on living with the Blackies and 
their children for a few days first. As 
the family was to learn, this was only 
the beginning of the affection that 
Mackintosh lavished on any work 
that concerned him, as perfectionism 
was stringently enforced. For exam- 
ple, for the roof, Mackintosh chose a 
certain dark blue slate that came only 
from one quarry. When the workers 
there went on strike, the slate was not 
to be had, causing long delays in con- 
struction. Instead of substituting an- 
other slate, Mackintosh waited until 
the strike was over. As a result, the 
Blackies could not move into their 
house until March 1904. 

Blackie had asked Mackintosh for 
gray roughcast walls and further stip- 
ulated that “any architectural effect 
sought should be secured by the 
massing of the parts rather than by 
adventitious ornamentation.” No in- 
structions could have been more wel- 
come to the architect, for Mackintosh 
deeply admired Scottish vernacular 
buildings for their genuineness and 
their commonsense use of materials. 
He extolled the practicality and flex- 
ibility of indigenous building, ap- 
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The Hill House—Radical Beauty in Scotland 
continued from page 42 


Mackintosh admired 
Scottish buildings for 
their genuineness 
and their commonsense 
use of materials. 


RIGHT: The main hall, which follows The Hill 
House’s east-west axis, is punctuated with 
simple oak furniture. Its walls are paneled 
with straps of dark-stained pine that contrast 
with the plain plaster panels in between, 
which are crowned with stenciled designs. 





ABOVE: Five ovals of colored and mirrored glass are set into the mo- 
saic surround of the drawing room’s fireplace. Elaborate motifs of 
roses supported by trelliswork form a repetitive pattern around the 
room. LEFT: The L-shaped white main bedroom has a low arched ceiling 
over the bed recess. A pair of tall geometric chairs add dramatic accents. 


continued on page 54 

















WHATEVER HAPPENS 
OUTSIDE, IN AN AUDI 
YOURE IN CONTROL 


An Audi Quattro’ Is 
the finest example of 
an automobile engineered ex- 
pressly for control of the road. 

While other luxury cars in 
its class rely solely on rear- 
wheel drive, the Audi Quattro 
is unique in that it distributes 
power to all four wheels, all 
of the time. 

The result can provide 
twice the traction of a rear- 
wheel drive BMW or 
Mercedes-Benz. And greater 
traction means greater control. 
“,..the Audi [200] Quattro finds 
itself in the same price arena as 
the BMW 535i, Mercedes-Benz 
300E, Lexus LS 400 and Infiniti 


Q45. Apart from the Audi, only 


Benz offers all-wheel drive, 


hensive model 


1990 


CONTROL 
OF THE ROAD 


Even in the most ordinary of 
driving situations, a Quattro's 
road-holding ability is apparent. 
All you need do Is drive 

it through a curve to feel how 
the added traction contributes 
to greater control. As witnessed 
by Car and Driver, it offers a 
“purity of control that turns driv- 


ing into glissandos of motion. 


CONTROL 
OF THE WEATHER 


Now drive that same stretch of 
road in the rain or snow and 
you Can appreciate the Quattro 
System even more. Because as 
road conditions get worse, an 
Audi Quattro can perform 


even better. 


300E 4-Matic 


“| drove four hours through one 
of the most frightening thunder- 
storms imaginable. Canada’s 
Highway 401 was deserted from 
Hamilton to the Blue Water 
Bridge. Most of the lesser cars 
had given up, pulling under over- 
passes to sit out the storm. But 
the [V8] Quattro? Well, we barely 
slowed down. Without a twitch, 
through rivers of road water and 
mud, the Audi was surefooted. 
| can't imagine being able to 
make that drive, in those condi- 
tions, at those speeds, in any 
other car.’ 

AutoWeek 1990 


And should even one 
wheel of a Quattro begin to lose 
traction, the system has the un- 
canny ability to react instantly 
and redistribute power to the 
wheels with traction. 

A feat that rear-wheel 


drive cars, even those with 











expensive traction control sys- _ ference between braking on a 
tems, would find impossible. straightaway ora hill, and act 
accordingly, it will maintain 
MORE CONTROL directional control even ina 


WITH ABS panic stop. 





Couple Audi's all-wheel 
Quattro drive with our ad- 
vanced Anti-Lock Brake 


System (ABS) and the addi- 


PUT CONTROL 
IN YOUR HANDS 





We believe the ability to control 

the road under any circum- 

stances, In any situation, is what 
today’s driver is looking for. 
Which means if you have a 
love of driving, along with 


a desire to be in control of 


tional control afforded the esis CONTROL the driving experience, then 


driver borders on the incredible. This type of innovation 

Not only will Audi's is Commonplace in an Audi 
sophisticated Anti-Lock Quattro. Or for that matter 
Brake System sense the dif- in any Audi we make. 





you may find an Audi not only 


appealing but irresistible. 


All you need do is visit an 


Audi dealer and take control. 


Audi V8 Quattro 


©199] Audi of Amenca 








The Art Show 


To benefit the Henry Street Settlement 
Organized by the Art Dealers Association of America 


Friday -Tuesday, February 15-9, 1991. 

Preview: Thursday, February 14, 1991. 
Seventh Regiment Armory 

Park Avenue and 67th Street, New York City 


Friday through Monday, Noon to 8 p.m 
Tuesday, Noon to 6 p.m. Admission: $10 
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For General Information: 

Art Dealers Association of America, 
575 Madison Avenue, Room 1617, New 
Telephone (212) 940-8925. 

For Information on Preview: 

Henry Street Settlement, 

265 Henry Street, New York, NY 10002 
Telephone (212) 766-9200 
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CHARLES RENNIE MACKINTOSH 





The Hill House—Radical Beauty in Scotland 
continued from page 50 


plauding the way “our style shapes 
itself to every accidental require- 
ment.” Thus, while evoking the spirit 
of the native style in his own designs, 
Mackintosh never merely imitated its 
superficial features. He drew on an- 
cient Scottish precedents not only be- 
cause they were fervently symbolic 
but because they solved modern dif- 
ficulties. Mackintosh did not trim 
his exteriors with picturesque his- 
toricist frosting—that was a trick 
that he despised. 

The unity of design for The Hill 
House was matched by its unity of 
purpose. The plan of the house was 
lucid, evolving from the inside out, 
according to the Blackies’ preferences 
and priorities. “With him,” Blackie 
said, “the practical purpose came 
first. The pleasing design followed of 
itself, as it were.” In other words, 
Mackintosh saw the house as a locus 
of comfort and refuge, and he did not 
twist the interior spaces into some- 
thing unlivable for the sake of a 
conventional, symmetrical exterior. 
From the outside of the house, the 
windows appear small and irregu- 
larly distributed, but from the rooms 
within, they are ideally located for 
presenting the best view or keeping 
out the cold of a northern climate. 

The library, where Blackie enter- 
tained business associates and read 
manuscripts, was placed to one side 
of the main hall so that entering and 
exiting clients did not upset the fam- 
ily’s domestic life. While waiting to 
see Blackie, colleagues sat in the hall 
and saw immediately that their host 
was a man with an eye for the un- 
usual. In the reception area, a power- 
ful visual effect is created by the 
contrast between the dark beams, 
dark paneling and white walls. 

The center of the house was the 
drawing room, which was quietly di- 
vided into three different areas. One 
alcove fitted with a window seat and 
tucked inside a large bay window 
vas a sunroom that captured any 

vlight; another alcove held a grand 
piano and served as a music room. 


The third focal point was the hearth 
and its furnishings. 

In terms of standard decorative 
practice—though not for Mackin- 
tosh, who had been experimenting 
with light and simple interiors for 
several years—the most astonishing 
aspect of the drawing room was its 
color scheme. In daring opposition to 
the gloomy, overcrowded parlors fa- 
vored by most wealthy Glaswegians, 
the drawing room of The Hill House 
had white walls and fittings embel- 
lished by delicate stencilings of pink, 
pale green and silver. Furthermore, it 
was sparsely furnished with black- 
and-white chairs and tables of Mack- 
intosh’s own design. This elegantly 
edited interior, with its glossy white- 
ness reflecting every particle of avail- 
able light, radiated an atmosphere of 
freedom, openness and calm. It is said 
that the severity of the furnishings 
was too much for Mrs. Blackie, who 
tried to introduce some proper Vic- 
torian upholstery into the room. But 
she was consistently overruled in this 
by both her husband and Mackin- 
tosh, who remained close to the fam- 
ily and was tinkering with the house 
as late as 1912. 

The Blackies’ bedroom was painted 
white, too. Despite the restricted pal- 
ette and the humble wood used in the 
cabinetry, Mackintosh created an ef- 
fect of luxuriousness by wide, unbro- 
ken surfaces punctuated by subtle 


detailing. Again, he chose to empha- - 


size the rarities of open space and 
light in the sooty north. 

The Blackies lived in The Hill House 
for nearly fifty years—a testament to 
Mackintosh’s success in planning for 
their pleasure and comfort. When he 
handed over the house to the family, 
Mackintosh’s words to them were a 
proud declaration of his own central 
purpose. “Here is the house,” he said. 
“It is not an Italian Villa, an English 
Mansion House, a Swiss Chalet, or a 
Scotch Castle. It is a Dwelling House.” 
His words were simple enough, but 
they pushed Scottish architecture in- 
to the twentieth century. 0 
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RIGHT: A nocturnal view of Los Angeles provides a backdrop for 
the futuristic glass-and-granite bath of a recent master suite renovation 
by John Lautner. ABOVE: The unusual geometry of the original plan — 


Ss 


uch as the extruding prow, below — enabled the architect to refine the 


use of materials. Photography by Alan Weintraub. See page 64. 
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PORTRAIT: THOMAS S. HINES 





BY PAUL GOLDBERGER 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIAN’S 
RICHARD NEUTRA APARTMENT IN 
LOS ANGELES |S FILLED WITH SURPRISES 


THERE IS SOMETHING that seems, at first, almost too right 
about it: Thomas S. Hines, the architectural historian who 
wrote the definitive biography of the International Style 
architect Richard Neutra, living in a Neutra apartment in 
Los Angeles surrounded by icons of the modern move- 
ment. The expectation is that everything will be just so, set 
precisely as Neutra would have wanted it. 

But then you enter, and it turns out that the apartment is 
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ABOVE: Thomas S. Hines, architectural his- 
torian and biographer of International Style 
architect Richard Neutra and turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Chicagoan Daniel Burnham, finds a com- 
mon design thread in the simplicity of his 
Craftsman furniture and Neutra-designed 
apartment in Los Angeles. Hines’s study dis- 
plays letters by a number of famous architects. 


LEFT: An early-1940s photograph by Julius 
Shulman shows the three-unit structure that 
Neutra designed for his father- and mother- 
in-law, Alfred and Lilly Niedermann, before 
its hilly site was overgrown with trees and its 
inhabitants lost their view to the Pacific. The 
International Style apartment building is lo- 
cated near UCLA, where Hines is a professor. 


The building is one of Neutra’s more easygoing designs. 


no shrine to a long-passed modernism at all, but a reflec- 
tion of Hines’s wide-ranging taste. The modernist icons 
Hines owns are’?more along the lines of original letters 
from Frank Lloyd Wright, Le Corbusier and Neutra him- 
self, which are proudly framed in the study; as far as the 
furniture and art go, however, the apartment turns the 
International Style on its ear. Tom Hines possesses both a 
splendid collection of Craftsman furniture and a keen eye 
for the offbeat object, and he has proven that Neutra’s 
spaces are the perfect setting for Stickley chairs, a set of 
1940s toy cars left over from his childhood, a carpenter's 
model of a balloon-frame cottage found in a Pasadena 
thrift shop, and a plethora of other things that are equally 
distant from the canonical objects of twentieth-century 
modernism. | he interior design of Hines’s apartment be- 

’ International Style architecture to 
accommodate thing more than modern Bauhaus 


lerful thitig 


comes a chai 


furniture, and th about it is how well 


Neutra’s architect ;. It is as if the sleek white 


on 
oa 


rooms and ribbon windows had been waiting all these 
years for something to play off against, and Tom Hines has 
finally given it to them. 

But it is not simply that the objects inside the apartment 
are not standard-issue modernism; people have been fill- 
ing modern houses with antiques for years. What makes 
this small apartment special is the particular interplay of 
Hines’s Craftsman furniture and Neutra’s architecture, 
which engage in a much more subtle kind of dialogue than 
the standard old versus new. Craftsman furniture, after all, 
is simple and direct, almost blunt; its poetry comes from 
the cleanness of its lines and the sureness of its propor- 
tions, not from the elaborateness of its detail. In this sense, 
for all the warmth of its wood, it is much closer to the 
International Style in spirit than it is to most antique furni- 
ture. It is as if the apartment contained two different 
strains of modernism, one European and one American. 
Juxtaposed there, they seem like long-lost cousins re- 
united, and each enriches the other. 


continued on page 60 
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continued from page 58 


The Craftsman furniture was acquired in the 1960s and 
1970s, when Tom Hines was a graduate student at the 
University of Wisconsin and, later, a young professor at 
UCLA, where he continues to teach, now as a senior fac- 
ulty member. He was then married, and he recalls that he 
and his wife paid no more than one hundred dollars for 
any single piece “and about that for the settle,” the long L. 
and J. G. Stickley benchlike settee that is the living room’s 


Neutra for shipyard workers in 1942, and some Neutra 
drawings. In each room the objects seem to find a comfort- 
able balance not only with each other but with the ar- 
chitecture; Neutra’s cool, taut lines and the warm, dense 
pieces achieve a détente. 

It helps that the building is one of Neutra’s more easygo- 
ing designs, a three-unit apartment set on a residential 
street in the Westwood section of Los Angeles. Designed in 


The whole place feels something like an International Style tree house. 





grandest object. Beside it are an armchair and side chair 
by the more famous older Stickley brother, Gustav, and 
a Morris chair Hines describes as “generic Craftsman.” 
These pieces share pride of place with the oddments of the 
Hines collection, such as the old framing model of a 
house, which Hines suspects was made as a teaching tool 
for a carpenters’ trade school and is now, in its beautifully 
faded condition, a powerfully evocative symbol of house- 
ness; and the fragment of terra-cotta molding salvaged 
from the El Paso train station, a work designed by Hines’s 
first biographical subject, the great Chicago architect Dan- 
iel Burnham. On ihe wall of the dining room is the letter 
Frank Lloyd Wright wrote Richard Neutra in 1924 offer- 
ing him a job ai which looks down on a trio of 
first-rate Craftsn teces by unknown designers: a sump- 
tuous sideboard, fi clock and dining table. 
Other excellent , ed around the rest of the 
apartment reflect the tic sibility: a Gustav 
Stickley rocking chair 1 one-of-a-kind 
Neutra table lamp from th i boomerang- 
shaped plywood chair \ ck designed by 
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LEFT: Neutra opened the interiors to the outdoors with terraces 
and broad expanses of windows. On the living room terrace is a 
Neutra-designed chair of wood and plastic strips. Hines’s 
Craftsman collection includes the sideboard, Roycroft vase and 
candlesticks, and L. and J. G. Stickley chairs in the dining room. 





ABOVE: Windows more than half the height of the walls join at one 
living room corner. “Neutra used the silver-gray trim on the windows 
to create the least possible interruption to the view of nature,” explains 
Hines. Next to the Craftsman chair is a carpenter-school framing model. 





ABOVE: “The portraits of my great-grandparents are a bit of ‘Tennessee 
Gothic’ from the 1880s,” says Hines of the photographs in his sparely 
decorated bedroom. Oak bed is by Limbert; rocker by Gustav Stickley. 


continued on page 62 
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THOMAS S. HINES 


continued from page 60 





1939-40 and completed in 1942, 
it was commissioned by Alfred and 
Lilly Niedermann, Neutra’s father- 
and mother-in-law, who moved to 
the Kelton Apartments, as the build- 
ing was called, from Neutra’s earlier 
Strathmore Apartments only a few 
blocks away. 

Unlike the eight-unit Strathmore 
complex, which is as crisp and sleek 
as any Bauhaus structure, the Kelton 
is a soft building, slid quietly into a 
tree-lined street, with a front facade 
that has a distant echo of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Elizabeth Gale House. At 
first it was the only building on the 
street, and from its upper floor there 
was a view all the way to the ocean. 
Two small units were set on the 
Kelton’s ground floor; above them is 
the little building’s premier unit, the 
two-bedroom apartment Tom Hines 
now occupies, which has a large liv- 
ing room deck facing the street and, 
off one bedroom, a smaller deck nes- 
tling in the trees at the rear of the 
unit. The whole place feels some- 
thing like an International Style tree 
house, if such a thing can be imag- 
ined; it is at once sleek and serene, its 
rooms private and yet awash with 
sun. When the Kelton was published 
in the French magazine L’ Architecture 
da’ Aujourd’hui in 1946, the atmosphere 
was described as “more like living in 
one’s own home than occupying a 
flat.” The Kelton Apartments, the ar- 
ticle continued, “perfectly express 
Neutra’s idea of privately developed 
apartment housing.” 

Neutra, who could be somewhat 
imperious in manner, never saw the 
Hines furniture in the Kelton, but he 
did visit the Hineses in the Strath- 
more Apartments, where they lived 
at that time. They had already assem- 
bled most of their collection, and 
Richard Neutra saw the matter-of- 
fact American antiques in juxtapo- 
sition with his architecture for the 
first time. ‘He was startled by this 
furniture at first,” Tom Hines recalls, 
“but then he decided it resembled the 
Wiener Werkstatte, so it was okay. He 
let us keep it.” A 
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TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ALAN WEINTRAUB 


“HOLD IT A SECOND,” the owner of the 
house says to visitors mesmerized by 
the panoramic view of Los Angeles 
from his hillside bedroom. He trig- 
gers a switch concealed in the control 
panel of a sleek concrete slab extend- 
ing from his large, low bed. At the 
spot where his guests gaze out on the 
sprawling city, two glass walls that 
meet in a V-shaped point slowly part. 
They slide back almost eight feet on 
either side of the corner, instantly 
creating a triangular prowlike deck. 
It is completely open, and the drop 
from the prow is precipitous. 

Clearly this is not an experience for 
those who are prone to vertigo. The 
dramatic concrete house, whose floor 
plan is based on a series of overlap- 
ping triangles, was designed almost 


African wood, concrete, glass and a panoramic 
view of Los Angeles define the master suite of 
James Goldstein’s residence, which John Laut- 
ner originally designed in 1963 and recently 
remodeled. LEFT: The master suite features 
bubinga floors, a kite-shaped concrete daybed 
designed by the architect, and frameless win- 
dows that slide back automatically, leaving the 
prowlike end of the room completely open. 


INSET ABOVE: The plan shows how the mas- 
ter suite, below, fits under one corner of the 
swimming-pool deck. INSET OPPOSITE: A con- 
crete partition forms a triangular nook for a desk 
and separates the bath from the bedroom. 
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OPPOSITE: The house’s impressive cantilevered concrete roof, above, allowed the architect to eliminate mullions and to 
hang glass from the ceiling rather than frame it. With advances in technology, Lautner was able to create dramatic glass- 
enclosed spaces and thereby enhance the house’s relationship to nature..Master bedroom is at left; bath, with shower and 
clear glass sink, at right. INSET OPPOSITE: One of the master bath’s two showers is surrounded almost entirely by glass. 


thirty years ago by John Lautner. The 
seventy-nine-year-old Los Angeles 
architect is currently renovating it for 
the present owner, James Goldstein, a 
real estate investor. The master suite 
is the first major portion to be fin- 
ished, and its motorized glass walls 
only begin to tell the extent of the 
changes taking place. 

Lautner is well known for the Ex- 
pressionist-modernist houses that he 
began building in and around the 
city in 1939. Their futuristic geomet- 
ric shapes and structural bravura 
have made him famous or notorious, 
depending on one’s point of view. 
One house is a saucer-shaped struc- 
ture that seems to have alighted atop 
a columnar shaft in the Hollywood 
Hills. Nearby is a one-story house 
that one guidebook describes as “a 
thin slice of a Quonset hut just begin- 


RIGHT: “In the bath, there is a view and a 
feeling of complete freedom,” says Lautner. 
The glass sink has a fiber-optic-sensor-acti- 
vated water supply; shaving mirror is at right. 


BELOW RIGHT: The site’s eucalyptus and 
pine trees contrast with the bath’s stark gran- 
ite-and-glass interior. The bath opens onto a 
bubinga deck that contains a hidden Jacuzzi, 
which is revealed by the push of a button. 


“T see architecture as a conti 
needs in shelter,” says Los Ang 
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ch for total basic human 


ning to fall off a cliff.” In Lautner’s 
architectural landscape, curving or 
triangular concrete shells often hov- 
er over the houses’ interior spaces 
and nest in some birdlike manner on 
steep hillside sites. 

The enthusiastic embrace of nature 
shows the imprint of Lautner’s years 
spent at Frank Lloyd Wright’s Ta- 
liesin Fellowship, from 1933 to 1939. 
But Lautner’s houses leave the im- 


john Lautner (above). 


pression that he wants to up the ante 
on Wrightian architecture, employing 
the latest developments in technology. 
Not only do walls or ceilings slide open 
with the push of a button, but in one 
house even part of a living room pivots 
180 degrees to become a terrace. 
James Bond would feel at home in 
a Lautner house. James Goldstein, 
who is single and youthful and en- 
continued on page 68 
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tertains frequently, certainly does in 
his Lautner house. The architect had 
originally designed it for Paul and 
Helen Sheats in 1963. “It was a large 
family house,” Lautner explains. “But 
the up-and-out form of the original 
space with no structural partitions 
allowed the current transformation 
to take place.” 

The concrete roof folds upward in 
a triangular form that allows the top- 
level living and dining areas to be free 
of columns. The master suite is tucked 
under this floor, wedged into the side 
of a cliff, where one edge of the roof’s 
muscular carapace is bolstered by a 
large pier. The overall design con- 
stantly reaches out into nature to take 
advantage of natural rock for- 
mations or vegetation and incorpo- 
rate them within the house’s interior 
environment. As Lautner maintains, 
“The house should be a particular and 
unique expression where the natural 
ee the character of the owners 


continued from page 66 


and the design harmoniously interact.” 
Goldstein bought the house eigh- 
teen years ago, and about eight years 
ago he embarked on an ambitious 
project to upgrade it. By “upgrad- 
ing,” Goldstein emphasizes, he does 
not mean restoring. Not even “reno- 
vation” fully describes the process. 
He has been working with Lautner 
not only to alter the spaces but to sub- 
stitute certain materials that several 
decades ago simply did not exist in 
such advanced form. Needless to say, 
the modifications are being carried 
out in the spirit of the first scheme, 
enhancing Lautner’s original vision. 
Besides the bedroom, the master 
suite level initially included a study 
and a painting studio. By knocking 
down walls, the architect and the cur- 
rent owner cpened up the space for a 
sitting area in the bedroom, plus a 
bath, an outdoor deck with a Jacuz- 
zi, and indoor and outdoor showers. 
Technical advances for holding glass 


in place allow the space to become 
even more arresting. Originally the 
glass was supported every three feet 
by steel framing members. Now the 
glass panels, which hang from the 


ceiling, have clear silicone joints that 


heighten the effect of transparency. 
Since only a four-foot-eight-inch to 
six-foot-high concrete partition di- 
vides the bath from the master bed- 
room, indoor spaces merge with 
nature boldly and unexpectedly. 
Even the indoor and outdoor showers 
are surrounded by glass. The ambigu- 
ity that is created between actual con- 
tinuous space and glassed-in space 
soon prompts the visitor to automati- 
cally extend a groping hand outward 
while crossing from one area to an- 
other. Just in case. 

Some of the elements in the master 
suite are so minimal that one has to 
figure out their use. For example, the 
bathroom sink, positioned next to the 

continued on page 72 
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ost likely your days are filled 

with ringing telephones, 

mounting pressures and im- 

pending deadlines. All of which make 

your commute that much more crucial 
to your peace of mind. 

Accordingly, the cabin of the LS400 

was designed to serve as your sanctuary. 

Step inside. The door seals shut with 


a solid hush. The steering column auto- 


matically lowers itself into your hands. 
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as Under the 


hood before 


you lies a 250-hp, V8 engine, powerful 
yet efficient. With the twist of your wris 


it springs to life. At least you thinki 











nthe Opportunity 
portunity lo Retreat. 


audio systems, including the optional 





Lexus/Nakamichi Premium Sound Sys- 
tem with Compact Disc auto-changer. 
But why imagine all this? You have 


to drive the LS 400 to appreciate every- 





thing that makes it several quantum 
leaps above whats normally considered 
a luxury car. And in any case, now that 
youve gotten so far ahead in life, it's 
time to get behind. 


The wheel, that is. 











es; the cabinisso library-quiet, you _finger, you can summon all the sound 


ve to listen carefully to be sure. you want from seven speakers. Each Lexis 


Of course, with the touch of your LS400 comes with either of two superb ‘The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 
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JOHN LAUTNER 





glass wall, is also glass. Water is 
turned on by passing one’s hand un- 
der an electronic eye concealed in a 
stainless-steel plumbing arm, and the 
water is drained away down the out- 
side of the sink into a concealed open- 
ing. No other accoutrements, such as 
a soap dish or a towel rack, give clues 
to the use of this mysterious, evanes- 
cent object. Items responding to these 
mundane needs are hidden in the 
built-in bubinga wood closets. 

It is easy to see that Goldstein is a 
perfect Lautner client. In fact, he 
comes from Wisconsin, where he was 
also aware of Frank Lloyd Wright's 
work. “For two years I looked for 
a house,” Goldstein remembers. “I 
knew right away this was the one I 
wanted. Its combination of glass and 
angles, as well as the location and 
view, made it.” The house had been 
slightly tampered with over the 
years, and the concrete was painted 
various colors of aqua, black and 













continued from page 68 


white. “But,” Goldstein recalls, “the 
architectural lines and the design 
were still predominant.” Sandblast- 
ing paint from concrete and even the 
Palos Verdes stone walls of the liv- 
ing room fireplace was one of the 
first adjustments Goldstein made, 
along with installing a new Lautner- 
designed kitchen, a motorized sky- 
light over the dining table and the 
frameless glass walls in the dining 
and living areas. 

Next on the agenda is a waterfall at 
the entrance, as well as glass step- 
ping-stones that will form a pathway 
across a pond. Another waterfall is 
being designed to drop from one of 
the triangular coffers in the roof di- 
rectly into the outdoor swimming 
pool at the far end of the living area. 

All this (and more) is not going to 
be done overnight. “It takes a long 
time because of the way Lautner 
works,” Goldstein says, showing no 
sign of impatience. ‘Every design is 








something that has never been done 
before,” he adds, explaining that the 
renovation could well take another 
several years. “Lautner is stimulating 
and gets involved in everything. He 
always gives me a number of options 
as we get into preliminary design. 
Nothing is set. We make our moves 
as we go along. It ends up much bet- 
ter than if everything had to be fas- 
tened down before construction.” 
The client evidently likes his archi- 
tect. Goldstein even had Lautner de- 
sign his Century City office in the 
abstract, planar manner for which 
Lautner is so known. Since the towers 
of Century City are on a direct line of 
vision from the prow of the bedroom, 
on a clear day you might almost see 
one Lautner interior from another. It 
would help, of course, if the bedroom 
prow could thrust even farther for- 
ward in space, floating out over the 
hilly canyon. But that awaits a few 
more technological advances. A 
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The Spirit of Classicism 

The Kallinikos*— a timeless design of enduring elegance. 
This graceful six foot bathtub, can be hand-built in virtually 
any color. Shown here with the Kallinikos is Kallista's Echo™ 
Series bath set. 

Kallista is distributed in most major markets. We invite 
you to contact us for information on our luxury faucetry, 
bathtubs, basins, shower systems and related products. 
Better still, ask your designer or architect to arrange a visit 
to one of our distributor's showrooms. 
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ARCHITECTS LUCIA HOWARD and David 
Weingarten may not have been 
thinking of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
but they have created a house on 
seven levels in Oakland, California, 
that’s as distinctive as the House of 
the Seven Gables in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. And there’s another affinity: 
Both residences play inventive varia- 
tions on a colonial tradition, English 
on the Atlantic coast, Spanish Colo- 
nial in the East Bay area. The simi- 
larities end there, however, for the 
Oakland house is as exuberant and 
colorful as the Salem landmark is 
dourly Puritan. 

After securing their master of ar- 
chitecture degrees from the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, in 1978, 
Howard and Weingarten established 
Ace Architects—originally named 
Acme Plan Preparers—in Oakland. 
They rebelled against their profes- 
sors’ loyalty to modernism; their he- 
roes were Robert Venturi and Charles 
Moore, who happens to be Wein- 
garten’s uncle. Erudite wit and inven- 
tive whimsy have been hallmarks of 
the varied but localized practice of the 
firm, four of whose six young archi- 
tects are women. They’ve recently 
moved to a larger office, but there’s 
no sign that their spirit of playful ir- 


ACE ARCHITECTS 


SPANISH COLONIAL WHIMSY IN OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





TEXT BY MICHAEL WEBB 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL ABRAHAM nai tine onsite 





Lucia Howard and David Weingarten of Ace 
Architects exaggerated the East Bay Spanish Co- 
lonial Revival style in a house in the hills of 


nies iii iii . 


Oakland, California. “The sty| the mx voc- 
ative in California residential architecture,” 
says Weingarten. ABOVE: At the site’s highest 
point, the family room and balconied master 
bedroom, above, face the courtyard, arx 


which the house’s other sections are arra 


atl 


RIGHT: In the family room, a tile firepla 
flanked by turquoise-painted spiral pipes 
of Ace Architects’ trademarks. “She ! lac 
is a miniature of architectural motifs s« 
where in the house—like the living roon 
front-fagade window,” explains Weinga 
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COURTESY ACE ARCHITECTS/JAMES W. WALLACE 





1. LIVING AREA 


2. DINING AREA 


3. KITCHEN 


4. BEDROOM 





5. FAMILY ROOM 


6. COURTYARD 








ABOVE: The plan shows the organization of different elements around 
the small courtyard. RIGHT: “The residence uses contemporary plan- 
ning ideas, such as the combined living/dining/kitchen area, to achieve 
a grand space similar to an interior of a 1920s Spanish Colonial Revival 
house,” points out Howard. Entrance from the courtyard is at left. 


RIGHT: Stairs from the street level lead past 
the tower, which contains an internal staircase, 
to the courtyard. The location of the living 
area, left, over the garage is a common feature in 
Bay Area residences. Above the courtyard, right, 
are the family room and master bedroom. 


reverence is in decline. Every house, 
commercial property and restoration 
project they do shows Howard and 
Weingarten’s belief that architecture 
should be lively and entertaining. 

John Allen, whose firm is, by coin- 
cidence, called Ace Construction and 
Development, invited Ace Architects 
to design a house for a young couple 
on a steep, constricted site in the hills 
of Oakland. Now owned by Mimi 
and Vance Querio, it is in a neighbor- 
hood dating from the 1920s that has 
recently achieved popularity among 
San Francisco commuters. 

Howard and Weingarten decided 
to turn the constraints of site and 
budget into an advantage, to make 
the 2,400-square-foot house “grand 
and intimate, imposing and pictur- 
esque.” Several of its older neighbors 
make restrained use of Spanish Colo- 
nial themes; Ace Architects deliber- 
ately exaggerated the vernacular to 
create a children’s-book illustration 


continued on page 76 
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of the style, a perfect home for the 
characters in a 1920s fairy tale. 

The peach-toned stucco and warm- 
hued pantiles are familiar, but the 
huge front window is masked by a 
deep-set, scalloped frame, with a gen- 
erously bowed balcony. An overscale 
corner turret is flared, corbeled and 
topped with a cone-shaped chimney. 
Steps ascend from the double garage 
to an entrance courtyard halfway up 
the slope, and continue to the short 
cross-stroke of the house’s L-shape at 
the top of the site. Set off to one side 
like a separate house, the two-story 
wing contains a family room below 
and a master bedroom above; it is ac- 
cessible both from inside the house 
and from the courtyard. The fagade of 
the courtyard entrance reflects the 
Churrigueresque style, a highly or- 
nate late-Baroque influence that fre- 
quently appears in colonial Mexican 
architecture. Inside the family room, 
turquoise-painted spiral pipes, a trade- 
mark of the firm, surround a fireplace 
that mirrors a living room window 


dren love their work, conservative 
neighbors raise their eyebrows, and 
owners discover solid assets beneath 
the playful surfaces. “David and I 
share the idea that buildings should 
not be subtle,” says Howard. Some 
may spot the references to Antoni 
Gaudi, Julia Morgan and George 
Washington Smith, but the East Bay 
residence is a great deal more than a 
collection of architectural allusions. 
The Querios find that the design 
meets their needs in ways they could 
not have anticipated. “We think of it 
as a little castle,” says Mimi Querio. 
In the main living area, the shifts of 
level articulate the spaces for sitting, 
dining and cooking, while preserv- 
ing visual continuity. The lofty room 
that combines these functions is en- 
hanced by a succession of exposed 
wood trusses and by the arch fram- 
ing the tall west window that floods 
the space with light. The room is a 
pleasing mixture of hand-finished 
textures, soft colors and playful de- 
tailing. All of the house’s spaces open 





The architects have likened their 
buildings to costumes tailored to their 
clients, with a high level 
of intensity and visceral effect. 


and has a “physiognomic quality,” ac- 
cording to Weingarten. 

The architects have likened their 
buildings to costumes tailored to their 
clients, with a high level of intensity 
and visceral effect. “Our architecture 
is literal, as opposed to abstract,” ex- 
plains Weingarten. “It is composed of 
the recognizable, relying on the fa- 
miliar.” While other architects play 
with Postmodern motifs, they work 
from the conviction that abstract 
modern architecture can be alienat- 
ing. They believe in “coaxing build- 
ings back to the mainstream of 
people’s consciousness” through the 
use of “remembered forms, experi- 
ences, thoughts and feelings.” Chil- 





directly onto the wind-sheltered, 


sunny patio, which also separates the 


house from the public pathway that 
runs down the south side of the slope. 
So after their daily toil in the financial 
quarries of San Francisco and San Ra- 
mon, the Querios can refresh their 
spirits with tightly framed vistas of 
trees, or check the weather on the bay 
before leaving for a weekend sail. 

Charles Moore once remarked, “A 
house is only a tiny piece of the real 
world, yet it can seem like an entire 
world.” Climbing the exterior steps 
or interior stairs of this Bay Area 
residence is a voyage of discovery 
through a world of familiar images 
and fresh insights. A 





THE ONLY LOUD THING 
ABOUT IT IS THE GLEAM OF 
THE STAINLESS STEEL. 











When it’s running, ASKO is the soul of 
understatement. In fact, it may be the 
quietest dishwasher ever made. That’s 
because we mount the pumps and 
motors to external supports, instead of to 
the tank where sounds are amplified. 
And because we gently curve the pipes to 
minimize the sound of water flow. And 
because we use triple-layer insulation. 
What’s more, ASKO looks as understated 
as it sounds, blending into your kitchen 
with white on white, black on black or 
custom-match panels. 





But lest you think quietness is the 
whole story, open it up and check 
out the inside. You'll discover 
a gleaming stainless steel 
interior that shouts 
durability. The kind 
usually reserved for 
commercial dishwashers. 
You'll also find dishes, pots and pans 
that gleam just as brightly. 


ASKO 


GE/ MAYTAG 


WHIRLPOOL 
KITCHENAID 


THERMADOR 


NOISY 





Models tested: ASKO 1502, GE GSD3000B, Maytag 
WU1004, Whirlpool DU8900XT, KitchenAid KUDS22ST, 
Thermador TD5500. 


Details of tests performed by ASKO according to strict 
Swedish government standards available upon request. 


__@ ASKO ASEA" 


THE SWEDISHWASHER 


Of course, our telling you this is 
nowhere near as impressive as finding 
out for yourself. Which is precisely 
what we'd like you to do. Call us at 
1-800-367-2444 to find a dealer near you. 
Then ask that dealer to give you a first- 
hand demonstration of how quietly 
ASKO cleans. We think the loudest 
sound you'll hear may just be your 
oohs and aahs. 
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es the look of 


elegance is taking an 
increasingly graceful turn. 
Enter the floor made to 
meld perfectly with this 
trend: Mardi Gras. It’s one 


of the newest patterns in 


Solarian® Collection. 

Mardi Gras lets you create 
a custom-installed floor 
that’s truly a personal design 
statement. Now elegance 
at its most graceful begins 
at floor level. 

For the name of your near- 
est Armstrong Floor Fashion 


Center® retailer, call 
1 800 233-3823. Ask for 
Dept. Mardi Gras. 


(Armstrong 


so nice to come home to™ 


Armstrong’s stylish Starstep™ 














FRANCIS MACHIN 


CHESHIRE POOLHOUSE CONSERVATORY 
WITH HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





flower gardens,” says architect Francis Machin (above right) of the Cheshire estate for poolhouse are four brick pillars at the corners 
which he designed a Gothick-style glass conservatory poolhouse and a tennis court. In of the tennis court with two archways. Con- 


1 
| 
| 

“The setting is a large English parkland with mature trees, extensive paths and BELOW: Forming a colonnade leading to the 
addition to his architectural practice, Machin maintains a conservatory company. servatory is slightly elevated above the court. 
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“MOST PEOPLE THINK Of a conservatory . 
as a glass dome, but really it’s more | 
like a chandelier—separate pieces of | 
glass that all move with the enor- | 
mous changes in temperature. The 
problem is trying to keep the rain out 
with a chandelier.” 

That definition is from Francis Ma- 
chin, an English architect with a par- 
ticular reputation for conservatories. 
His interest began several years ago 
when he was asked to design one and 
went to look at a few from the past, 
only to find all of them leaking be- 
cause the conventional construction 
of wood had no provision for move- 
ment. He developed a roof system of 
aluminum joints and clear polycar- 
bonate panels. The aluminum expands 
and contracts to defeat the leaks; the 
panels bend to give lively curves. 

These components can be multi- 
plied to increase the width, length or 
height, and the more the better, be- 
cause “any pattern is better if re- | 
peated on a larger scale,” he says. “A | 
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TOP: A garden walk runs alongside the conservatory and court. “The concept was a traditional 
conservatory attached to a brick wall that echoes the shape of the double-height structure,” says 
Machin. ABOVE: An early sketch of the interior shows a rocky grotto at one end of the pool. 
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“Thematically, we created an Italianate pool and combined its formality with the rustic, romantic 
and playful element of a grotto,” Machin explains of the stone grotto and the quatrefoil-shaped pool. 
Sculpture in the niche above by Arnold Machin, Royal Academy sculptor and father of the architect. 


whole wall is better than half a dozen 
bricks; a good run of arches is better 
than just a few.” Now Machin has 
proved the point with one of his larg- 
est conservatories to date, a cover for 
what he calls a “deep blue lagoon,” a 
garden retreat hidden in the parkland 
of a large English country house. The 
conservatory poolhouse could only 
have been built today, but is dedi- 
cated to some pleasures that have 
been around a little longer. 

The project began with the client’s 
suggestion that his ideal would be 
something resembling a river he had 
once seen in Jamaica, a cascade that 
ran down a i and formed 

that would 
ze that it 


natural pools. | 
not be practical 


would not be ea ill that 
down in the north « ‘ savs 
the client, “so I asked ery 


instead. I definitely did not want a 
swimming pool. I don’t even like the 
words swimming pool. They remind 
me of an abattoir or something brash 
and mechanical with plastic, chrome 
and angular hard edges. I wanted a 
pavillon de plaisance or a paradiso.” 

Francis Machin took it from there, 
and based his design on the great 
fountains of Rome, creating a formal 
basin of water that contrasts with the 
rugged rockwork of a grotto and cas- 
cades behind it. 

For the particulars of those rocks 
and the playful problems of water 
and stone he turned to his father, Ar- 
nold Machin, a sculptor who, among 
other distinctions, is known for the 
fine profile portrait of the queen that 
appears on British postage stamps. 
‘’e sculpted the cherubs above the 

to. There, water emerges in a trick- 


le, builds to a gurgle and finally flows 
down as a great sheet of a waterfall. 

Francis Machin also masterminded 
the construction, supervising and de- 
signing on the spot as a hundred tons 
of local sandstone were jiggled into 
position. A crane dangled the largest 
rocks, which often weighed as much 
as a ton. He shoved the smaller ones 
around himself, setting the massive, 
cantilevered rocks as convenient foot- 
holds for swimmers to clamber up 
and dive off. When all the rockwork 
was in place, the conservatory was 
built around it, and the ground lev- 
eled for a tennis court in front. 

That presented another dilemma 
for the client, who sees tennis courts, 
like pools, as ‘too angular, too regu- 
lar, to have any grace.” The solution 
was to make the fencing out of nearly 
invisible fishing nets hung on stain- 
less-steel wires between brick col- 
umns. What the eye sees is a formal 
colonnade, a bit of classical order 
leading to a Gothick-style pavilion. 

“T thought it would be nice to have 
the columns shaped like palm trees,” 
says the client. “Something reminis- 
cent of the Brighton Pavilion, but do 
that and piff bang, there goes a mil- 
lion, so I had to be sensible. Then we 
thought we would have a continuous 
flame burning so the four elements 
would be represented. We had water, 
rocks for the earth and the air-con- 
ditioning for the air, but we decided 
in the end that perhaps fire was not 
very practical. I think that must be 
what creativity is all about—a great 
deal of imagination tempered by 
some sensible restraint.” 

Perhaps a few limitations were just 
as well, tor water alone offered them 
much scope for invention. There is 
the deep blue color of water at its 
tropical best, achieved by making the 
pool with natural concrete; there is 
sparkle because marble chips were 
mixed in with that concrete; there 
is much splashing as friends leap 
through the waterfall from Jacuzzi to 
pool; and there is the music of water 
as it makes its way over the rocks. 
What they created is a little monu- 
ment to all the charms of water. A 














FAR RIGHT: A side view of the grotto shows 
the massive cantilevered stones brought from 
a local quarry. “Plants are grown in pockets of 
the grotto, and they thrive on the high tem- 
peratures and humidity,” says the architect. 
Wall frame is wood; roof frame is aluminum. 


RIGHT: A view out the poolhouse door to 
the tennis court shows the central brick arch 
that forms an umpire’s seat. Court surface is 
synthetic grass. BELOW: “The gray concrete 
finish produces the dark blue color of the 
water,” Machin says, and the pool appears to be 
a “deep lagoon.” To depart from tradition- 
al poolhouse designs, he built what he calls 
“a decorative pool in a conservatory, rather 
than an ordinary enclosed swimming pool.” 
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Newberry, South Carolina 
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. Ne 


NEWBERRY 3 00 ie 
CAROLINA, is a long way 
from Nagoya, Japan. But 
last summer aS a 9 Wee 


of the Watanabe family, 


Anna Carter found the two places were 
a lot closer than she imagined. “I 
had an incredible time,” she says. 

Her Japanese hosts spoke English 
and were as kind as could be. They 
sometimes even prepared American 
style meals just so she wouldn’t 


get homesick. 











IF [HERE'S 
SOMETHING 
SWEDES KNOW 
ABOUT, IT'S 
THE COLD. 





Euroflair refrigerators, 
freezers and wine coolers are 
handcrafted by people who 
know cold the best. 

In Sweden, we know that 
circulating air is harsh on 
everything it touches. So 
we ve created a more natural 
way. Gravity. The cold air 
circulates gently, making the 
entire refrigerator more like a 
moisture compartment. 

Freezing is also second 
nature. Our exclusive fast- 
freeze button ensures that 


frozen food is as good as fresh. 


Our wine cooler treats wine 
the way it was intended. Gentle 
air prevents corks from drying. 
Separate temperature zones 
allow for subtle differences 
between reds and whites. 

Each of these unique 
appliances in the Euroflair 
collection is even more so, 
because it is modular. The 
design possibilities are infinite. 

And with the backing of 
Frigidaire’ national service 
network, you'll never be left 
out in the cold. 

For information call 


1-800-272-7992. 





Furofilair 


Imported by Frigidaire. 


A MODULAR COLLECTION OF EUROPEAN KITCHEN APPLIANCES. 


© 1990, White Consolidated Industries, Ine. 
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THE PERFECT CA 


The 1991 Buick 
Park Avenue Ultra. 


After driving the new Park Avenue Ultra, the 
editors of Motor Trend concluded, “Buick 
may have created the perfect car for the’90 s.’ 

After you drive it, you may conclude that 


we ve created the perfect car for you. 


66 Buick engineers have come up with one 
of the quietest, tightest and smoothest 
operating luxury sedans we've ever 


driven.99 — Motor Trend 


66 Buick focused considerable ergonomic 
study on the interior, and it shows. 99 


— Car and Driver 












66... a luxurious cell with enough styl: 
comfort, performance and image to strok 
your ego and keep you isolated from t 
steaming traffic, rudeness and downrig 
craziness that is today’s driving enviro 


ment.99 — Motor Trend 


66 The transmission works like a dream . . 
the Park Avenue seems a class apart. 99 
— AutoWeek 


66 Buick has hit on a fine blend of slipper 
aerodynamics (0.31Cd) and tradition: 


American dress up.99 — Motor Trend 


— Car and Driver 


Leather in the seating areas 
is standard on 
Park Avenue Ultra. 











.... highway-speed passing seemed 
— Automobile Magazine 
The tuned-port injection 


i ffortless. 99 
EY f mS 
, 3800 V6 produces 


# 170 horsepower. 


More impressive than a long list of 


enities is the new Park Avenue’s fine 





yention to detail . . . You get the same 
pression of quality when you drive the 
.99 —Carand Driver 


... ample innovation plus excellent 
sign, engineering, and execution at an 


pected price . . .99 —Motor Trend 





We invite you to call 1-800-3PARK AVE for 
more information, or see your Buick dealer 
and test drive the new Park Avenue Ultra: 


the Great American Beauty. 


(y 


BUICK. 
The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 
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“You get the most wonderful sense 
just waiting for the door to open,” 
Linda Schlenger remarks. “You look 
through some small windows in the 
doors, and your eye doesn’t hit any- 
thing. You look through the house to 
the water. You're half indoors and 
half outdoors. It’s terribly exciting.” 

This may be southern Florida’s 
first modern Neoclassical beach um- 
brella. “You’re never bothered by 
the sun,” Linda Schlenger says, “but 
you're aware of the sky all the time.” 
The effect is strong, architectural; ev- 
ery line means business. Like Le Cor- 
busier’s buildings in India, it is a 
house of light and shadow, with con- 
siderable structural heft: nine-inch- 
thick concrete-block walls covered 
with stucco. “It’s substantial, almost 
primitive,” Gorlin says, “a real ma- 
sonry house with real weight.” 

There were also lessons to learn 
from Wright and his Prairie houses: 
how to draw a tight plan with virtu- 
ally no hallways, how to make a snug 
space explode into a heroic one and 
how clerestory windows, which line 


book, a chaise and a damp swimsuit 
in the shade of a portico. “We live in 
every room,” Linda Schlenger says. 

Most of all, the couple live in the 
kitchen. Their house seems to be 
constantly filled with people, so the 
kitchen had to be huge, some eigh- 
teen feet square with a zigzagging 
twelve-foot-long island—“a conti- 
nent,” Gorlin calls it. Yet the plan- 
ning is tight. For the cook it functions 
as efficiently as a galley, but Linda 
Schlenger says, “I don’t even know 
that I’m in a kitchen.” “When they 
kept saying they wanted to live in the 
house informally, I had a hard time 
picturing it,” Gorlin confesses. “But 
they really do.” 

The interior was designed by 
Linda Schlenger, with the scale of the 
house never far from her mind. It 
needed warmth, and she couldn’t be 
timid. She chose plump upholstered 
pieces and sculptural modern fur- 
nishings in “the quietest, most lux- 
urious” fabrics and textures. Fossil 
stone, bleached oak, honed traver- 
tine, silk linen, silk rope, silk rosettes 


“This is a house about the energy of 
the South and the sun,” says 
the architect. ‘It’s about looking 
at Florida in a new way.” 


the living room ceiling, can admit 
tropical light without tropical glare. 
So much for the things that are 
learned in architecture school. From 
an owner's point of view, here is 
what all the talk of architectural in- 
tegrity means: playing bridge for 
hours under a seventeen-foot ceiling; 
seeing boats from an all-glass shower 
but not being seen by boaters; grill- 
ing freshly caught fish on 2 built-in 
barbecue in the screened sunroom; 
rarely turning on the air-concition- 
ing; swimming in a pool with a ; mn 
that seems to drop off into the lagoon; 
a weekly massage on a deck that 
could be on the Mediterranean; a 
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on the silk bedspread—between va- 
nilla and ivory, the discerning eye 
can find a rainbow. Her collection of 
twentieth-century American ceram- 
ics and contemporary paintings is 
offset by such sensuous details as pil- 
lows made from antique silk obis, un- 
folded and ironed flat. 

On the sparkling white portico, 
facing the lagoon, stands a nine-foot- 
tall terra-cotta sculpture of a wom- 
an, from Guatemala via an antiques 
shop in California. Linda Schlenger 
is quite fond of her. “Everyone who 
passes by knows this as the house 
with that lady.” Or, quite possibly, as 
the lady w’ that sublime house. A 
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YOUR LIVING 
AREAS WILL 
COME TO LIFE. 


Walk across a floor by 
Porcelanosa. 

You'll discover the classic beauty 
of fine European ceramic tile. 

Timeless. Tasteful. Elegant. 

And durable. 

What's more, you'll notice that 
extra care has been put into every 
design and detail. Right down to 
the way the tiles are precision cut 
for a flawless fit. 

Porcelanosa invites you to 
discover how to make your living 
areas come to life. 


























Stop by an authorized 
Porcelanosa distributor today, or 
send $1.00 for a copy of our full 
color brochure. 
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New York: Huntington 1842 E. Jericho Tpk. (516) 462-6222 
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Decorate your home with Luméa— 


a complete family of: 
pe ¢ Dimmers « Receptacles 
“ * Quiet Fan Speed Controls ¢ Telephone and 
= ¢ Switches Cable TV Jacks 


Luméa. . . the finishing touch 
7 Pastel Colors 


Call toll-free for your authorized Or write: 

Luméa Showroom or Distributor Lutron Customer Service 
(800) 523-9466, Ext 429 (USA) 7200 Suter Road oa 
(S00) 222-4509, Ext 429 (PA) Co ue PA 18036-1289 ‘ 
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The excellent companies listed below are prepared to give you information on 
their fine services and products. The brochures are free except where an amount 
is specified. Simply circle the number(s) on the card corresponding to the 
numbers next to your preference. Return the card to Architectural Digest, P.O. 
Box 1727, Sandusky, OH 44870. Please enclose a check or money order for any 
priced item, plus $1.00 (total) to help cover handling charges for any order. Each 
brochure will arrive under separate cover—directly from the companies listed in 


the offer. 


1. ALMILLMO. Fine cabinetry and furniture, 
custom-manufactured for the highest standards, 
provide an extraordinary array of interior design 
possibilities for every style of contemporary living. 
Send for your comprehensive literature package. 
$10.00. 


2. ARMSTRONG WORLD INDUSTRIES 
INC. Custom design your own floor with 
Armstrong Components™T ile.A new line of color- 
coordinated tiles that can be combined to create 
unique flooring patterns. Brochure includes 
photographs of six design options and lists over 30 
other possible combinations. 


3. ASKO ASEA DISHWASHERS. fFull- 
color brochure and technical specifications of these 
Swedish built dishwashers. Designed for superior 
quietness, cleaning and durability. This Swedish 
washer is available in white on white and black on 
black and will fit European and American cabinets. 
ASKO INC., USA. 


4. BALDWIN HARDWARE CORPORA- 
TION offers a complete line of decorative and 
architectural hardware crafted from fine quality 
solid brass. Among the products illustrated in their 
full-color brochure are door knockers, hinges, 
cabinet hardware, switch plates, deadbolts and 
fashionable bath accessories. A special foldout 
section features door hardware and trim. $1.50. 


5. CERTAINTEED CORPORATION (Res- 
idential. Roofing Division). Grand Manor™ Roof by 
Certainteed! New 8-page color brochure highlights 
this new shingle product. Photos capture the unique 
appeal of this beautiful roof and copy details the 
design features that set Grand Manor apart, 
including its unprecedented warranty coverage. 


6. DU PONT CORIAN®. = Elegant Design for 
Kitchen and Bath. Color brochure with photographs 
and suggestions for beautiful and practical ways 
to use CORIAN. Free brochure or call 
|-800-4-CORIAN. 


7. ELEGANZALTD. Museum quality repro- 
ductions of European sculptural masterpieces in 
bonded marble, terra cotta, bronze—statues, 
figurines, Greek vases, frescoes. Hand carved 
marble also available. 112 pages. More than 300 
affordable items illustrated in full color with essays 
concerning each work. A catalog which is an art 
book. $6.00. 


8. EUROFLAIR. IMPORTED BY FRIGI- 
DAIRE. A modular collection of European 
appliances backed by Figidaire’s national service 
network. 28-page catalog available. $2.00. 


9. GLEN RAVEN MILLS, INC. Retractable 
Patio Covers, Awnings. Booklets feature Somfy® 
motorized system that works with a switch or 
weather sensor and over 90 beautiful and durable 
Sunbrella® canvas-type fabrics. SOMFY SYSTEMS, 
GLEN RAVEN MILLS. 


10. GORHAM,INC. Our full-color brochure 
features fine China, Crystal, Sterling and Stainless 
Flatware created to complement each other and 
help you design the most beautiful table possible. 
Gorham's quality craftsmanship and attention to 


detail has been a tradition since 1831. Gorham can 
become part of your traditions for years to come. 


Il. HAMPSTEAD LIGHTING & ACCES- 
SORIES. Colored brochure with specification 
sheets featuring a collection of over 90 styles of 
custom hand blown traditional and contemporary 
light fixtures and decorative accessories from the 
Italian factories of Venini, Salviati and Stilnovo. 
Exclusively imported by Hampstead. $8.00. 

12, HANSA AMERICA. Hansa America’s 
current catalog and price list includes all of its 
faucets for the kitchen, lavatory and shower.Hansa is 
the world’s leader in the most durable technology: 
ceramic disc. Manufactured in West Germany. 


$5.00. 


13. JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH offers a 
36-page, full-color catalogue featuring the 
International Designer Collection of whirlpool 
baths, faucet designs and the J-Dream whirlpool 
shower. Showcasing the company’s wide variety of 
sizes and colors, each product incorporates the 
latest in design from around the world. The 
products are featured to provide decorating and 
installation ideas. 

14. JADO. Full-color catalog presenting our 
complete line of bathroom faucets and accessories. 
Each coordinated series has been created to 
complement your lifestyle. This catalog features 
Jado's many handcrafted designs complete with 
product specifications. $5.00. 


1S. KALLISTA.  Kallista’s exclusive bathtubs, 
shower systems, faucetry, basins and accessories, 
have been carefully designed and finished, both as an 
integral part of the total bath environment and to 
complement each other. We invite you to write or 
call us to obtain specific brochures available on each 
collection, or better still, ask your designer or 
architect to arrange a visit to one of Kallista’s 
Showrooms. 


16. LUTRON® ELECTRONICS CO., 
INC. Lighting control is an essential element in a 
well-appointed home. Lutron’s full-color bro- 
chures will introduce you to a host of options from 
a single lamp dimmer to a color-coordinated line of 
lighting controls and accessories in I4 designer 
colors. Send today for a new look at lighting control! 


17. MANNINGTON GOLD™ is a shining 
example of what a floor should be. And it’s the only 
vinyl floor to come with a one year “No Questions. 
Asked” free replacement guarantee. Mannigton 
Gold resists stains, scuffs, and indentations, so it 
keeps its shine long after other floors have lost their 
lustre. Call |-800-FLOOR-US for free brochures 
that show all of Mannington's beautiful colors and 
patterns, and warranty details. 

18. PELLA WINDOWS. The Architect 
Series “from Pella” is highlighted in this |2-page 
catalog which illustrates the Mission, Colonial, 
Prairie and Palladian regional designs. Rolscreen 
Company, | -800-524-3700, Booklet CO85D0. 

19. PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL offers a 
total concept of coordinated luxury and elegance 
throughout the home in a complete line of 
plumbing fixtures, hardware and accessories. 


20. PORCELANOSA. The new |6-page 
“idea” brochure on designing with European 
ceramic tile demonstrates applications for the 
American home. This full-color brochure features 
ideas including kitchen, bath, living areas and foyers. 
$1.00. 


21. PPG INDUSTRIES. Mirrors Make The 
Difference. Get a brochure that describes how to 
enhance your home with mirrors. Make it big, bright 
and beautiful and reflect your style. Write to the 
National Association of Mirror Manufacturers, 9005 
Congressional Court, Potomac, MD 20854. $2.00. 


22. RUTT CUSTOM CABINETRY. Rutt 
Custom Cabinetry's 70-page, full-color “Folio of 
Custom Cabinetry” demonstrates the beauty, style 
and convenience that only true custom craftsman- 
ship can offer. Pictured is a wide selection of 
traditional, transitional and contemporary kitchens, 
and the latest in custom design and decorating ideas. 
The comprehensive Folio also includes many 
examples of distinctive custom cabinetry for 
virtually every room throughout the home. $7.00. 


23. SIEMATIC CORPORATION. The 
SieMatic Kitchen Book, the most comprehensive 
information planning guide of its kind, contains 182 
full-color pages illustrating the finest in European 
Kitchen Interiors expertly designed to fit your floor 
plan, as well as your individual lifestyle. Send $1 2.00. 


24. SM AUTOMATIC. Motorization for 
Interior Window Coverings. A color brochure 
showing the most technically advanced products 
available today. The complete line of motorized 
systems is highlighted, showing how all your 
draperies, blinds and shades will effortlessly operate 
at the flip of a switch or the touch of button. 


25. SMALLBONE. Inspired by the traditional 
kitchens that have graced English homes for 
generations, Smallbone offers a range of handmade 
cabinetry for kitchens, as well as bedrooms, 
bathrooms and libraries. $10 for a full-color, |25- 
page brochure. Telephone inquiries welcome: (212) 
486-4530. 


26. SONANCE. “In Design” piece focuses on 
the aesthetics of our “Architectural Audio” 
products. Complete line of products available in 
our famous literature. These products can 
distribute and reproduce music all over the house, 
without being obtrusive like conventional speakers. 
Sonance is the first and only company dedicated 
to in-wall speakers and related “Architectural 
Audio” products. 


27. TORRENCE COVERPLATES. Premium 
Grade, Solid Wood, Custom Designed, Electrical 
Switch Coverplates. 50,000 Available Styles. Match 
Your Interior. Five Variables: match your materials, 
style, finish, service and combination of service. 
Available for both regular A.C. and low voltage 
controls; including audio and tele-communications 
needs. Free brochure. Color Information $5. Phone 
Inquiries (303) 232-5673. 

28. TOYOTA MOTOR CORPORATE 
SERVICES. Please send for more information 
about “Summer in Japan” and Youth for Under- 
standing International Exchange. 

29. VELUX-AMERICA INC. Let the world 
leader in roof windows and skylights show you how 
easy it is to create beautiful sun-splashed living 
space. Crafted with the finest materials and backed 
by nearly 50 years of manufacturing excellence, 
VELUX roof windows and skylights are as beautiful 
as they are durable and weathertight. Our free full- 
color brochure gives you a wealth of information 
and ideas to use in your home building and 
remodeling plans. 


30. WOOD-MODE, INC. A |2-page bro- 
chure answers questions about custom-built 
cabinetry. Full-color photographs illustrate many of 
the door styles, finishes, hardware selections and 
special purpose features in the Wood-Mode line. 





Spring’s eternal call is inthe oceap-breeze. Blodms Spring is.pure joy—and just a call away. 
in abundanée, championship golf, tennis, spa visits— 1 Say the words. Call S00-SEA-ISLANp. 
they are-all here at-The Cloister tm = The Cloister, Sea Island, GA 31561. 


Come clear your mind. Revitalize with béach _ pees ee teh 
walks, Try Skeet; ride horseback down the beach. 
y Evenings, sample Cloister delights from dining to CD Tr ) ® 
dancing. Count stars from an oceanside balcony. ou V7 md 
THE CLOISTER® 


For early Spring: Cloister Garden Series, Feb. 24-28; Financial Planning, Feb. 27-Mar. 3. Home rentals, 912-638-5112. 

















This is not an easy chair. 


It is with great difficulty that we bring you this chair. 
Each leg is carved from seasoned mahogany, then painstakingly sanded and finished. 
The frame is northern hard maple, patiently kiln-dried for optimum strength. 


The fabric is meticulously cut, sewn, and tailored entirely by hand. 


So if you’re looking for impeccable craftsmanship, call 1-800-852-5552 for the 


“name of a store near you selling Century Furniture. 
Altogether, we make over 1,200 styles of upholstered seating. 


And there’s nothing easy about any of them. 


Century Furniture 
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A Growing Interest in 19th-Century Academic Drawings 


By Deborah Gimelson 


AS THE ACADEMIES IN ENGLAND and on the Continent devel- 
oped during the nineteenth century into places where art- 
ists showed work and exchanged ideas, they spawned 
more than the paintings with which we are most familiar. 
Indeed, before an artist took brush in hand, he most often 
began with studies in ink, chalk or watercolor—which to- 
day offer an intimate view of the artistic process. These 
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drawings, some of which are fragmentary, others more 
finished, came out of Germany, Italy, England and espe- 
cially France, and are currently among the most reason- 
ably priced works availabie in the art market. 

The most sought-after academic drawings are French 
particularly those of well-known masters such as Ingres, 
Delacroix, Géricault and Corot, who worked from early 
to mid-century. One center for liis 
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market is, of course, 
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the Paris auction house, where drawings that have stayed 
in the artist’s atelier or in family collections often come 
up for sale in groups. In the last ten years, however, as 
prices for paintings have skyrocketed and people have 
turned to other genres, New York has produced a whole 
new generation of drawings dealers who, along with es- 
tablished figures, comprise the vanguard of the field. In- 
deed, the drawings market remains 
primarily in the hands of the New York 
dealers. If a dealer is known for selling 
works by Géricault, for instance, he or 
she is more tikely to get material by that 
artist than is an auction house. Because 
of this, six-figure prices are still a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon, even though 
prices are consistently on the rise. 

“IT bought more freely five years ago,” 
says New York dealer Jill Newhouse, 
“when the field of French academic 
drawings was still wide open. The prices 
have since tripled at the high range.” An 
Ingres drawing of a mother and child 
recently brought over $1 million at auc- 
tion in Paris. However, there is still 
much to be had in the $5,000 to $50,000 
range. “You can buy works by Rous- 
seau, Delacroix, and some by Géricault, 
and well-known students of Ingres’s at 
this range,” says Newhouse, “and pieces 
by lesser-known painters such as Bon- 
vin, a realist artist, and Vernet or Isidore 


Portrait of an Italian Woman, Gustave Boulanger, 
1853. Pencil and watercolor on paper; 14%” x 
10%”. A pupil of Paul Delaroche and a winner of 
the Prix de Rome in 1849, Boulanger lived in Italy _ 
until 1856, during which time he executed his el- 
oquent investigation of both portraiture and the 
draped human form. Brandt Dayton, New York. 


Pils, who depicted military themes.” On hand at the 
Newhouse gallery are a military scene in ink by Géricault, 
priced at around $50,000, and an 1899 study of sheep 
heads by Rosa Bonheur priced at $5,000. A working draw- 
ing by Ingres, which means it is in a more unfinished state, 
is priced at $200,000. A student of Ingres’s, Henri Leh- 
mann, is represented by a draped figure at the stagger- 
ingly reasonable sum of $1,500. 


continued on page 104 
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in cruising. In fact, TRAVEL & LEISURE said 


More Room To Rome. 








Seabourn is “now the one to beat: To the 
Mediterranean March 27 through Oct. 27, 


199]. Boarding in Lisbon, Nice, Venice, 






Civitavecchia (for Rome), Piraeus, Barcelona 






or Valencia. You may even get to visit 


such seldom-visited ports as Portoferraio, 












Coullioure, Menorca, Ithaca and more. Cruises 





of varying lengths from 7 to 14 days or longer. 
For reservations call your travel professional. 
Or for a complimentary 52 page brochure call 
or write Seabourn Cruise Line, 55 Francisco 


St., San Francisco, CA 94133 (415) 391-7444. 
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Music Made Beautiful. 





\ 
i | ores In the realm of architectural audio design, we at Sonance believe the classic state- 
( a ment is understatement. ® Which is precisely why our custom in-wall stereo 
@ speakers and controls are made to blend unobtrusively with the most discrimi- 
3 nating home decor. ® Painted or cloth covered. Precision flush mounted. 
Each combining the highest aesthetics with the highest fidelity fora highly satisfying sensory experi- 
ence. ® For everything you need to make beautiful music throughout your home, Sonance is 
your one source. To find out the dealer nearest you, call 2800258227777 Outside the CSAS 
714-492-7777, in Canada 604-873-4475. Or write: Sonance, 961 Calle Negocio, San Clemente, 
CA 92672. Fax 1-714-361-5151. 
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# © 1990 Some pieces enlarged to show detail. Others shown actual size 


Steel & Gold Cats From aly 
Carrera y Carrrrrrrrrrrrrrera. 
In the fashion jungle, nothing rivals the style of : 
Carrera y Carreras Puma Collection. In 18 karat a 
gold and steel. 
To preview these and other fine pieces, call 
1-800-321-1885 for the exclusive Carrera y Carrera 
jeweler nearest you. 


CCoarrera Y Coarrera 


fi Art and craftsmanship in 18 karat gold and steel. 
Psa e ee Corporate Offices * Coral Gables, Florida 


Puma Earrings 


Puma Watch Available at Carrera y Carrera Boutiques, San Francisco and 
Honolulu ¢ Cellini, New York and other fine jewelers. 
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A Growing Interest in 19th-Century Academic Drawings 
continued from page 100 


“The French Salon is a continuum from the seven- 
teenth-century way of producing art,” says Robert Kashey 
of New York’s Shepherd Gallery, one of the preeminent 
repositories of nineteenth-century art in New York, “and 
drawing was part of the process.” Kashey also notes that 
among nineteenth-century works, there are more finished 
drawings, some intended as presentation pieces that were 
swapped between artists. “There’s a tremendous range 
of finish, style and medium,” says Kashey, “everything 
from gouache to watercolor to ink.” He points out that 
nineteenth-century aesthetic concerns trace their roots 
to around 1780, the beginning of the French Salon, and 


RIGHT: Column Capital from the Pantheon in Rome, Albert-Alexandre 
Lenoir, circa 1830. Chalk and graphite on paper; 8%” x 8%2”. An archi- 
tect and painter like his father, who is remembered for saving art trea- 
sures during the French Revolution, Lenoir here demonstrates his 
considerable skill in depicting minute architectural detail. On the 
verso are three studies of classical figures. Shepherd Gallery, New York. 








ABOVE: Forest Scene, Constant Troyon, circa 1845. Chalk on paper; 26” x 2174”. Troyon’s intro- 
duction to the Barbizon School (of which he became a principal member) forever changed the 
course of his art. In 1843, having met Théodore Rousseau, Troyon began to frequent the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, which for a period of time became a dominant theme of his work. Jill Newhouse, 
New York. RIGHT: Male Nude, French School, circa 1890. Chalk on paper; 54%” x 18%". The 
practice of drawing—a foundation of academic training since the Renaissance—continued for 
centuries to serve artists as a means of studying the human figure, which in the 19th century 
found its ultimate expression in large-scale figurative works. Stephanie Hoppen Gallery, New York. 


PJ GATES 








continued on page 108 
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A Growing Interest in 19th-Century Academic Drawings 
continued from page 104 





Pair of Bird’s Wings, from Two Views, René Ernest Huet, 1895-98. Chalk 
on paper; 9%” x 15%”. Among the first casualties ot World War I, the 
little-known Huet died at the age of 40, leaving behind an accom- 
plished body of work. Included were numerous drawings of plant life 
and birds that reveal a sophisticated linear sensibility and an almost 
scientific approach to his subjects. Frederick J. Cummings, New York. 


continue to influence work up to World War I. Like 
Newhouse, he observes that the interest in academic draw- 
ings is now extending to some of the masters’ students. 
“Thirty years ago, it was only Ingres and Delacroix who 
were sought after,” says Kashey, “and now the names of 
their students—Chassériau, Lehmann and Flandrin—are 
known by serious collectors.” 

Kashey says that until ten years ago there was far more 
attention being paid to nineteenth-century academic 
drawings in the United States than in Europe, where the 
French are just now looking back at their heritage. “Big 
American collectors, such as Ian Woodner and Eugene 
Thaw, started the interest here,” he says. A New York 
dealer adds that “people such as modern and Impressionist 
dealer Jan Krugier buy these drawings because they are 
precursors to modernism.” Kashey notes, “Now many of 
the large institutions in France—museums in Lyons, Dijon 
and Paris—are finding that they have huge gaps in their 
collections, and they are trying to fill them.’’ In the United 
States, the heightened interest on the pa 
being led by curators, such as Douglas | vf the Chi- 
cago Art Institute and Jacob Bean at New ropol- 
itan, whose acquisitions budgets are in he 
prices of these drawings. 

Kashey also extols the virtues of drawing 1 other 
countries, particularly those from Germany, \ e 
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Until ten years 

ago there was far 
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paid to nineteenth- 
century academic 
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United States than 
in Europe. 


line is perhaps slightly heavier but still reflects the grace of 
Roman influence. “German artists combined their own 
traditions of draftsmanship with the lessons of the interna- 
tional experience in Rome, where many went to work,” 
says Kashey, citing groups such as the Nazarenes, which 
grew out of the romanticism of Caspar David Friedrich 
and included such artists as Johann Friedrich Overbeck, 
Peter von Cornelius and Carl-Philipp Fohr. At Shepherd, 
there is a lovely drawing entitled Portrait of Luisa Rosa at 
Nineteen by Peter Rittig, another follower of the Nazarene 
movement, priced at $8,500. Also available is a range of 
French academic work, including Henri Lehmann’s study 
for Sirens Appealing to Ulysses, priced at $18,000. 

Julian Hartnoll, who deals in Victorian academic draw- 
ings in London, reports slightly less of a surge in the mar- 
ket for English drawings than for French, and sees an 
interest in examples from somewhat later in the century. 
‘“There’s a very limited market for drawings here,” says” 
Hartnoll. “Mostly they appeal to English museums and 
American scholarly taste.” 

Still, there are some artists whose work has recently 
soared in price. “Drawings by Edward Burne-Jones, for 
instance, could be had for five thousand dollars two years 
ago,”” says Hartnoll of the artist’s modern-looking figura- 
tive work that came out of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, 
“but now you have to pay between twenty and twenty- 
five thousand dollars.” Yet there are other bargains to be 
had on the English end, according to Rupert Maas at the 
Maas Gallery in London. ‘We have a Burne-Jones drawing 
for sixty-six thousand five hundred dollars,” says Maas, 
“but the drawings of his studio assistant and lifelong 
friend, Charles Fairfax Murray, whose work is very Burne- 





continued on page 110 





Before the turn of the 
century, Kapalua was known 
as Honolua Ranch, producing 
cattle, taro and coffee beans. 

In the early oe. the first crop 
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Available through interior designers, © 1989 
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Lamp Style Nos. 6033M and 6033F Ht. 26” 





SOFT SLIPCASE: Coffee-color vinyl case, 


gold stamped on cover and spine, provides 
padded protection for treasured back issues 


of Architectural Digest. Two cases will hold 
12 issues. $8.95 (2.00) 


ACRYLIC SLIPCASE: Attractive see- 
through organizer made of sturdy acrylic 
keeps 6 issues of Architectural Digest 


handy and dust-free. $22 (2.25) 


MAGAZINE BIN (not shown): An elegant 
contemporary design, this clear acrylic bin 
keeps back issues neatly stacked. Cut-awa 
handles allow easy portability. $41 (3.00) 


BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE: From 1989 
to present. Please list selections on a 
separate sheet. $8 each (we pay shipping). 


(please print) 


NAME — es 


AM21 
ADDRESS 


CITY 





STATE 


(_] Check payable to WW Corp 
CA, IA and NY resid 
sales tax. Canadian ordei 
payment in U.S. funds 
(J Visa |_|] MasterCard [ 
Card # —_ aie 


Exp. Date ia 
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Prices subject to change. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment 
Items may be shipped separately. Offer good in USA and Canada 
only. Architectural Digest and Architectural Digest Selections are 
registered trademarks of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp., 
and are used under license 


Mail to: Wilshire Marketing Corp. 
P.O. Box 10540 
Des Moines, IA 50340 


#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (2.00) 





#200011 ACRYLIC SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 





—— #200111 MAGAZINE BIN $41 (3.00) 


TOTAL BACK ISSUES $8.00 each 
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ART NOTEBOOK 





A Growing Interest in Academic Drawings 
continued from page 108 


Jonesish, can be found for as little as 
sixteen hundred dollars. It isn’t as 
otherworldly as Burne-Jones, but it is 
instead very much of its time.” 

The hub of the drawings market 
remains New York, and the emphasis 


is more French than anything else. 


Says Brandt Dayton, a dealer in New 
York for the past decade, “There’s 
really only a small group of people 
buying nineteenth-century drawings 
exclusively, and a larger contingent 
that buys work by master drafts- 
men—but I’d have to say there are 
younger people now coming into the 
market.” Dayton echoes a number of 
other dealers when he advises collec- 
tors to “save money, buy the most 
important thing you can, and consult 
someone you trust.” You also have 
the right to be fussy, according to 
Dayton. “Condition should be su- 
perb, since it is still possible to get 
drawings in pristine condition.” 

As for the overall fascination with 
the field, Constance Yates, a New 


“There's really 
only a small group of 
people buying nine- 

teenth-century drawings 
exclusively.” 


York dealer who, with her husband; 
David, specializes mostly in French 
drawings, says, “Working drawings 
for paintings are interesting, because 
one sees projects through their com- 
positional and creative problems. The 
more fragmentary working drawings 
are still not highly sought after in 
that they are more difficult to read, 
though they are very vigorous.” Rob- 
ert Kashey sums up the current situa- 
tion. “Even if you have only a small 
amount to spend, you can still make 
discoveries in this field; and academic 
drawings truly represent the intimate 
side of the nineteenth century.” 0 
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collectors are buying Tel: (213) 627-2144 Fax: (213) 232-3767 _ Tel: (213) 658-6394 






Specializing in American 
Renaissance Revival Victorian, 
Americana Oak, Country French, 
Art Nouveau, Art Deco, English 
and Architectural Antiques 
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140 Page Catalog $15 
(incl. updated supplement) 
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FINE PERIOD 
ANTIQUES 


The Antiques Gallery John Doughty Antiques Thomas Livingston Anti | 








412 Jackson Street 619 Sansome Street : 455 Jackson Street 
Ze ag San Francisco, CA 94111 San Francisco, CA 94111 San Francisco, CA. 94111 | 
ye eae 415 986-0 323 415 398-6849 415 296-8150 


Open Sr 4 p.m. Open Saturday 10 to 4 p.m.| 










Drum & Company . | 

415 Jackson Street The Lotus Collection! 

San Francisco, CA 94111 500 Pacific at Montgomery | 
Zz 


415 788-5118 San Francisco, CA 





Louis Fenton Antiques 
432 Jackson Street ~ 
_ San Francisco, CA 94111 
415 398-3046 
Open Saturday by appointment 





Foster-Gwin 


425 Jackson Street 
San Francisco, CA 94111 a 
415 397-4986 Marshall Ec 
Fax 415 397-4988 536 P. 
Open Saturday 10 to 3 p.m. 


Highgate Antiques 
441 Jackson Street 
San Francisco, CA 9411] 
415 397-0800 
Open Saturday 10 to 4 p.m. 


Hill Asian Art 


Robert Domergue & 
Company 
560 Jackson Street 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
415 781-4034 
Fax 415 781-4337 ' 
Open Saturday by appointment 
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HIGHGATE 
ANTIQUES 


18TH & EARLY 19TH C. ANTIQUES 
DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
MUSEUM QUALITY ORIENTAL ART 


John Doughty Antiques 4 


AND FINE ART 





441 JACKSON STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94111 
(415) 397-0800 





At Left: Detailed wood carving 
which adorns the crown of a stately 
Chippendale Chest-on-Chest. 


English, circa 1760. 619 Sansome Street * Jackson Square 


San Francisco, CA (415) 398-6849 


Thomas Livingston Antiques 
455 Jackson St. - San Francisco + 94111 + (415) 296-8150 









Period Furniture: 
American ¢ English 
Continental 

Fine Art » Accessories ° 


NORMAN 
SHEPHERD 









458 Jackson Street San Francisco, CA 94111 


(415) 362-4145 
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Recently on display at the | 
DeYoung Museum, this 
DOBAG* Project carpet is} 
representative of the uniqu 
collection available at 
RETURN TO TRADITIO 
The Dobag Project, 
established in Western 


a THE 
VICTORIAN 
DECORATIVE 
ARTS SHOP 













L.P. Latimer 


Handel Turkey = a ai 

be agency for Technica 
Herter Cooperation, has made it 
Museum qualityg”, ly possible for weaving to be 
antiques and 


done in the home as a 
natural part of daily family 
routine. There is no child 
labor. Natural dyes, local 
wool and individual 
creativity are woven into ar 
exactly as it was a century 
ago. Discover the non- 
fading beauty of the Dobagi 
carpet only at: 


RETURN TO TRADITION) 
3319 Sacramento Street 


accessoriés. 


(415) 921-4180 


*DOBAG stands for: Natural dye research 
and development project (in Turkish). 
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Preah ui be u Ml Cote i attain e American Art Pottery * Studio Copper 
1878 UNION STREET Be. tee i 1473 Pine Street ¢ San Francisco, CA 94109 
5 Ni (415) 673-8309 Tuesday thru Saturday 10:00 - 5:00 








| Garden Furniture © Interior Design * Rugs © Fine Art Restoration 


| 3313 Sacramento Street San Francisco 3615 Sacramento Street 
(415) 931-3195 CA 94115 (415) 776-9352 


Les Poisson 
Antiques 


3489 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco,CA 94118 
415-441-7537 


58 North Santa Cruz Ave. 
Los Gatos; Ca. 95030 
* 408-354-9177 


18th& eee 
| French untry 
Me Antiques. 


Sacramento Street 


ROBERT HERING 


18TH & 19TH CENTURY 3307 SACRAMENTO STREET 
ENGLISH ANTIQUES SAN FRANCISCO 415-563-4144 


Walker McIntyre Antiques 


3419 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco, Ca. 94118 (415) 563-8024 
Hours 10:30 - 5 Monday thru Saturday 


Specializing in German country furniture, made in the 18th and 19th century, 
German acrylic and genuine Biedermeier furniture. 


ANNALISA WOLF ANTIQUES offers the restoration and 
conservation services of a German Master Restorer 
with sixteen years of experience, including refinishing, 
French polish, veneering, 
Marquetry, as well as 
custom made furniture. 





Our company, "The Furniture Cab | 
provides top professional pick up, delivery an 
Courtesy to the Trade shipping services for Bay Area Customers and third partied 








¥ f\nna ee nN > Wolf 


415-931-6236 1861 Union Street 


Fax 415-931-5697 A N 1 San Francisco, CA 94123 
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KUROMATSU 





7 ae PHONE (415)392-6065 *FAX415) 3 
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Atelier Doré A.D.M. COOPER 


INCORPORATED ; ; 
"An Indian Encampment in the Tetons" 


19TH AND 20TH 
CENTURY 
AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 
AND SCULPTURE. 





SPECIALIZING IN 
HISTORICAL CALIFORNIA, 
PLEIN-AIR, AMERICAN ae hs 
SCENE, AFRO-AMERICAN ae a. v 
AND WPA. a 





RE Oasis : ee: 





San Francisco, CA tee aie 2 ae 
Oman}. Oil on canvas signed lower left Dated 1905 i> one 


(415) 391-2423 
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501 York Street 
San Francisco 
California 94110 
(415) 255-2215 
FAX 255-0681 
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ANTIQUES & DECORATIVE FURNISHINGS 
SHOWPLACE SQUARE SOUTH ¢ 299-A KANSAS STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 © 415/864-1804 
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Antiques and Decorative Arts 











SILVER CREST ANTIQUES 


Antiques International nee ¢ : 

(formerly Quest Antiques) el > = eg ee se, +112 N. SANTA cruz AVE; 
Specializing in American Silver, especially coin silver with - 
complementary ceramic, glass and decorative accessories. | ee oe >a 
220 State Street, Los Altos, CA 94022 ¥ (415) 949-1119 Se “ANTIOUE Coane Pine: FURNITURE Bi -BerisonaibPSErEcTeD EUROPE: 
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FEBRUARY 23rd & 24th, 1990 
TWO IMPORTANT EVENTS 


Over 150 Dealers from Around the World 








THE 7th ANNUAL THE ANNUAL MARIN 
MARIN ANTIQUE ANTIQUE ETHNOGRAPHIC 
AMERICAN INDIAN AND TRIBAL ART 
ART SHOW & SALE SHOW & SALE 
SATURDAY 12-7PM SATURDAY 12-6PM 






SUNDAY 12-6PM SUNDAY 11-6PM 


EMBASSY SUITES HOTEL 
(connected to the Marin Center 










MARIN CENTER 























Seer CA Exhibit Hall by a walkway) 
TRIBAL ART FROM 
PRE-1940 AROUND THE WORLD 
NORTH, CENTRAL African = Asian PERIOD FURNITURE & RESTORATION 
AND SOUTH AMERICAN Oceanic ® Oriental i 
INDIAN ART Cowboy ® Spanish Colonial 1875 Junipero Serra Blvd 








Admission: $4.50 with this card $4.00 
One admission allows you to see both shows 
FOR INFO: (800) 765-6927 ® (805) 641-0924 = P.O. Box 141, Agoura, CA 91376 


Daly City, CA 94014 
(415) 991-9167 










We are seeking 
to obtain important 

Dixon works for our 
upcoming exhibition 








54 West Santa Clara Street 
San Jose, CA 95113 
408/993/1066 
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Nevada Cottonwood Dated 1931 Signed lower left 36 x 48 


Dealers in Fine American Art for over 20 years 
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COLIN CAMPBELL COOPER 
(1856-1937) 





The Rustic Gate, 1918 Oil on Canvas 46” x 36” 


Exhibited: 
National Academy of Design, 1918 
Summer Exhibition, Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, NY 1918 
Henry Reinhardt and Son, Chicago, 1919 
Artists of Southern California, San Diego Gallery, 1925 
Texas State Fair, 1927 
Los Angeles County Fair, 1928 


WILLIAM A. KARGES FINE ART 





AMERICAN IMPRESSIONISM, THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 


BUSINESS OFFICE AND PURCHASING 
P.O. BOX 222091 CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 93922 CALL COLLECT 408-625-4226 
GALLERY 
26350 CARMEL RANCHO LANE, SUITE 215 CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 93922 408-625-4226 
MAIN GALLERY 
1400 SOUTH COAST HIGHWAY, SUITE 107 LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 92651 714-497-8985 
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MILLARD SHEETS 


1907 - 1989) otlon canvas 34°x34 ‘GYPSIES WASHING CLOTHES" 


In 1928 aypsies from all over America niet to elect a evpsy queen, 


This is one of four paintings done by Millard Sheets in Whittier. California . 


& corqe Stern. Fine Aris 


17071 VENTURA BLVD., SUITE 106A ¢ ENCINO, CALIFORNIA 91316 © 818/906-1882 
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[7th 19th Century Fumiture, Engravings & 
Decorative Accessories 
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NELSON 
ANTIQUES 


8461 and 8472 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 652-2103 





UM ANTIQUES 


LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 





Melrose |Place 
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CHARLES POLLOCK 
ANTIQUES-AND REPRODUCTIONS - 
felrose Place « Los Angeles, CA 90! 


AME 


8457 MELROSE PLACE * LOS ANGELES 90069 © (213) 658-6444 
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The Original Bow Pillow re , copy from olden days. It Is a classic new design in pillows, We have USA copyrights and patents granted In France and 
the United Kingdom mn other countries. The pillows are handmade in the USA and are available in chintz, tapestry, velvet, moire or c.o.m. 


showrooms 


LOS ANGELES e SAN F; SO e NEW YORK e DALLAS e ATLANTA e HIGHPOINT 
montana avenue de e (213) 393-6374 e showroom (213) 749-7533 


Warning: a ing on our copyright will be prosecuted to the fullest extent of the law 
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Southern Califormia 





NINA SCHWIMMER 
ANTIQUES ) 





Circa 1750 
Size: 19 1/2" h. x 7"w. 












The shop specializes in Japanese 
antiques, primarily items used in the 
routine life of Japan. Tansu chests 
(over 300 from which to choose), folk 
arts and architectural pieces are 
purchased on three annual buying trips 


McMullen’s to Japan. Also purchased on those 


trips, are kimon, textiles, bronzes, 


Japanese Antiq ues netsuke, hand painted screens and 





many “one of a kind” items. “ai P , Se ° , 
146 N. Robertson Blvd. An annual trip to London a re LOL Be O78 IENEC 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 supplements our large stock of Imari, ag 1 Tt AAS ANGELES 9006 Tae 


(213) 652-9492 





Kutani and Satsuma porcelains. AY Coney. W a — FRIDAY 11:00 





Ralf’s Antiques, Puce. 
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TOULOUSE ANTIQUE GALLERY 


SPECIALIZING IN ART NOUVEAU AND ART DECO 
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ont Puffy aA de Galle Vase « “Three Dancers* by Phillipe * A Fine Original Tiffany 
Maree ionic) f Ya at pi eh Girl with L wes a Sag be ib 1810 - 1895) 


S45 WEsT HOLLYWoOoD CA QOOG9 
+ 213/372-0422 ¢ Eves: 213/379-0421 





bruce graney & co. 
fine antiques 






EVANS & GERST ANTIQUES 


3500 E. FOURTH STREET ® LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA ® (213) 439-1404 


| W. Calitornia Bivd., Pasadena, CA-91105 
; 936 NorTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD ® LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA ® (213) 657-0112 


(818) 449-9547 








ANTIQUES # ART OBJECT. 
(213) 395-4881 
One of a pair of Regency side 
chairs in mahogany displaying 
shaped slab seats, wheel backs, 
and fox and crown crests. 
Circa 1810. 


MELROSE PLACE 


ANTIQUES INC 


9002 Melrose Avenue Los Angeles CA 90069 
(213) 274-0907 











42" x 34’ ‘View From The Ritz’ Serigraph 


Limited Edition Serigraph 
Edition Size 275 A/P 15 


VINCENT FARRELL 
GALLERIES 


1330 SOUTH CoasT HIGHWAY 8117 MELROSE AVENUE | 
LAGUNA BEACH, CA 920651 Los ANGELES, CA 90046 | 
(714) 494-2515 (213) 653-2731 








Photography by Rick Lang 
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eRobert Yeakele 


17th & Sth century 


1910 South Coast Blvd. 73-199 Paseo + Space L FN bes Co) A 
Laguna Beach, CA 92651 Palm Desert, CA 92260 y 
(714) 494-0150 (619) 325-1070 1099 South Coast Highway Laguna Beach, CA 920651 


714 © 494-5526 
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16th to 19th Century Decorative Prints and Maps 


Fig Tree Farms, 13721 West Telegraph Road 
Santa Paula, California 93060, Phone (805) 933-3193 


(Between Los Angeles and Santa Barbara) 
By Appointment or Chance * Video Catalogues Available 
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STUDIO. FUR NOI O eee 


A FULL-SPECTRUM INVITATIONAL EXHIBIT OF THE 
NATION’S LEADING STUDIO FURNITURE DESIGNERS 






CURRENTLY 
EXHIBITING 


Video Available 
upon request. 







Thom Ross: “Western Writing Desk & Chair” 
Clipped Calfskin, Bleached Maple, Maidou Burl Veneer 

Hand Holzer: ‘‘Jazz Dancer’ 

English Br. Oak, Bleached Curly Maple, Lacquer 


In Historic Old Town Irvine 

(corner Santa Ana Fwy. & Sand Canyon Ave.) 
14988 Sand Canyon Avenue 

Irvine, California 92718 

(714) 733-0445 © (800) 262-7779 


POULSEN GALLERIES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1927 
910 San Pasqual Street ¢ Pasadena, CA 91106 © Tel. 818-792-7410 © Tuesday thru Saturday 10-5 


(Just East of Lake, Across from Bullock's Parking Lot) 








American, English and Continental Paintings, , 


J ames Art! Yur vlog done California Plein Air Paintings, Contemporary , 


Blacksmith Forge, 1876 29 x 49 inches Impressionists. Prints, Framing and Restoration || 


South Coast 















BIRGER SANDZEN 
CEveichr > 


“DREAM LAKE, COLORADO" 


Dream Lake was painted in 1925 and 
exhibited at The ey tn AZ UTE ab bea 
January 29th to March 2nd., 1926. It is 
oil on masonite, 40 x 48 inches and 


framed in the original period frame. 


The Redfern Gallery 


1540 SOUTH COAST HIGHWAY « LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 92651 = (714) 497-3356 
Hours: Wednesday - Sunday 10:00-5:00 
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; I | : [ \N Ly K | \ QUES Se Importer of English & Continental Antiques 


414 La Canada, Box 1924 
| 2901 S. Harbor Blvd., Santa Ana, CA 92704 ie La Jolla, California 92038 


| 714.979.2811 Pe ate | Telephone 714-459-3753 
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Glenna Goodacre Naiads bronze ed.of 15 38-79% high 





een oun 


4075 Paseo de Peralta - 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
505-982-4631 

FAX: 505-984-0199 | 
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Southern Calitorm 


COLIN 
CAMPBELL 
COOPER 


(1856-1937) 
"Moroccan Marketplace" 


24" x 32" 
Oil on canvas 
Signed L.R. 


1133 Coast Village Road PEREGRINE GALLERIES 19 West Ortega Street 


Montecito, CA 93108 Santa Barbara, CA 93101. 
(805) 969-9673 or (805) 963-3134 





BEN MESSICK, F.R.S.A. - AN AMERICAN SCENE ARTIST (1891-1981) 











"In the ranks of American scene painters 
Messick is to Los Angeles what Thomas Hart 
Benton was to the Midwest or what Reginald 
Marsh was to New York." 
Bolton Colburn 
Curator of Collections/Registrar 
Laguna Beach Art Museum 
Ben Messick: An American Scene Painter 
August 18 - November 13, 1988 


THE ECLECTIC GALLERY 


516 Texas Street 
Redlands, CA 92373 


714-793-7016 








Dealing in Quality Fine Art Since 1963 


"After Curfew" Casein 20"x 24" c.1945 
To be included in the forthcoming book on Ben Messick 
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FINE JAPANESE 


Century Painting on Silk of Pop 
& Lilie 


Hours Mon.-Sat. 
1100 Western Avenue Seattle, WA 9810 
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55 Spring Street Seattle, WA 9810< 
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er & Crafts Sunday, March 24, 1991 


ret Furniture ° soe ¢ Metalwork ¢ Graphics ° Pottery 


Beg! 








ry American & European Decorative Arts 


SPRING AUCTIONS IN CHICAGO 


tl 


Sunday, April 7, 1991 rT 
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ir, uniqueness of Suzanne Houles’ trimmings is not a matter 
of style: it is a state of mind. She colors the trimmings inherited 
from the past with the shades of modern life. 
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The 1991 Subaru Legacy is built to avoid bottlenecks, 
congestion and tie-ups. Not necessarily the kind you'll find 
on the road. But inside the car. 

Because the spacious new Subaru Legacy™ was de- 
signed to keep people from rubbing elbows, knocking 
knees and bumping into each other. So a family of five 

"can take tnps without feeling cramped, sitting on top of 

each other or getting on each other's nerves. 


Subaru Legacy LSi Sedan 


Available only on Legacy LSi model. **Use 1991 EPA estimated mpg for comparison. The actual mileage you get will probably be le } of Amenica, Inc 





However, if you do happen to find yourself 47a 
sitting in traffic at least you'll be able to sit in & Z ) 
comfort. Thanks to luxury options like a sumptuous leather 
intenor*, air conditioning, 80 watt AM/FM stereo cassette 
deck and a moonroof. 

And, while you're on the road you won't find yourself 
constantly pulling off to fill up on gas. 
Because the 1991 Subaru Legacy gets 


SUBAR 


(21) estimated mpg city and 27 estimated highway mpg** 
- What's more, it offers the added traction and handling 
of the world’s most advanced full time 4-wheel drive 
system and anti-lock brakes. Which means it’s also built 
to get you out of tight spots on the road. 
The 1991 Subaru Legacy. Because after all, bumper to 
bumper traffic may be unavoidable for 
® cars, but not for passengers. 


We built our reputation by building a better car. 









In San Francisco 
European Flavor for a Nob Hill Pied-a-Terre 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY VAL ARNOLD TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


“We wanted traditional with a contemporary slant,” says Val Ar- 
nold of a San Francisco pied-d-terre atop Nob Hill that he re- 
designed for longtime clients with a house in Palm Springs. 
ABOVE: The décor, Arnold explains, “combines contemporary 
colors, wonderful antiques and a mixture of old and new furni- 
ture.” Wallcovering in the entrance hall is from Manuel Canovas. 





The apartment marks a return to the Bay Area after years of desert living. 


BELOW: Artworks in the living room include a Jean Arp bronze and a watercolor by Manuel Neri. A painting of a race- | 
horse, commissioned by the couple, hangs in the library. Brunschwig & Fils floral print. Sofa fabric, left, J. Robert Scott. | 
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savior and a 3rd-century marble 
upholstery from Donghia covers the a 
chairs. Pink moiré is from Boussac of France. 
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What was originally the dining room was transformed into a library. “They didn’t 
need a formal dining room,” says Arnold. A 19th-century lacquered box from 
Japan is set atop the table. The striped-slipcover fabric is from Hinson & Company. 
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Val Arnold continued the use of celadon green and yellow in the master bedroom, 
which features a 19th-century Indian mirror. Ottoman and channel-back chair are 
from Brunschwig & Fils, as is the glazed chintz for the table skirt and draperies. 
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“This is a town apartment, and she wanted 
a bit more color, for a sophisticated, European look.” 


“THE COLDEST WINTER I EVER Spent was a summer in San 
Francisco,” Mark Twain was said to have quipped a cen- 
tury ago. Even though there’s some controversy as to 
whether he uttered those words, the phrase has become an 
essential piece of San Francisco legend. Crickets and thun- 
derstorms may evoke summer elsewhere, but San Fran- 
ciscans think summer when they hear the lowing of 
foghorns and the susurrus of windshield wipers. 

No one is happier to see an opaque bank of summer fog 
than the residents of an apartment at the top of Nob Hill. 
While shorts-clad out-of-towners shiver on the steps of 
nearby hotels, the couple revel in the fact that they are not 
at their house in Palm Springs, where summer tempera- 
tures routinely hit 110 degrees. 

“You wouldn't be tired of fog if you had just come from 
Palm Springs,” the wife comments. “You open the door 
there and it’s just a wall of heat.” 

For years they had been trying different ways to avoid 
the desert summers, including settling in at the Beverly 
Hills Hotel, living aboard a yacht in the south of France 
and renting houses in breezier parts of southern California. 

Their new residence effectively solves the summer heat 
problem, but it is more than a vacation pied-da-terre. The 
apartment represents a year-round return to the Bay Area 
after more than twenty years of living in the desert. The 
couple raised their family in a comfortable East Bay sub- 
urb, then moved south when their children were grown 
and the husband decided to turn over his land develop- 
ment business to their son. For the next seventeen years he 
devoted his energies to Thoroughbred racing, mainly in 
Europe, becoming a familiar figure at the tracks and the 
yearling sales in Deauville, Newmarket and Keeneland. 
Eventually, however, the soaring prices of horses took the 
fun out of it all, and he and his wife gave up their stable of 
racehorses and settled back in Palm Springs. 

“Time began to hang heavy on his hands,” his wife 
explains. “One day he said, ‘What am I doing here?’ ” He 
took over his business again and they moved to San Fran- 
cisco, to an apartment at the heart of the city. 

As they have for almost four decades, the couple turned 
to Los Angeles interior designer Val Arnold for advice. 
“It’s a long-standing relationship,” Arnold confirms. 
“T’ve been working for him since 1954. He used to be 
a builder, and I did model homes for him. Then I de- 
signed their house in Palm Springs, and I recently redid it.” 


The San Francisco residence was a radically different 
project in both scale and mood. The apartment would fit 
handily into a corner of their Palm Springs house, which 
was planned for large-scale entertaining. In San Francisco, 
“we have the world’s smallest dining room table,” the wife 
points out cheerfully. “People take one look and they 
know there’s no question of dinner parties.” 

Along with a change in scale, the wife wanted an en- 
tirely new color palette. “This is a town apartment,” says 
Arnold, “and she wanted a bit more color than you 
might ordinarily use in California, for a more sophisti- 
cated, European look.” 

“My colors up to now have been autumnal—terra-cotta, 
peach and lots of beige,” says the wife. “This time I told 
Val I wanted lots of celadon green and yellow.” Arnold 
made the living room glow by painting it pale yellow with 
a deeper yellow overglaze, adding upholstery in pale cel- 
adon for contrast. The palette is reversed in the master 
bedroom, where the walls are celadon, the fabrics yellow. 
Occasional touches of a flowery chintz link the colors with 
the coral pink of the entrance hall. 

The radiant, surprising shade was inspired by a Fifth 
Avenue apartment the couple had visited fifteen years ago. 
“It never left my mind,” the wife says, “the idea of coming 
into one of those dreary apartments to find a color that was 
so inviting.” They recreated the welcoming feeling in San 
Francisco by covering the walls in a pink-on-pink fabric. 

Although much of the furniture is new, a few signifi- 
cant items were brought up from Palm Springs. Among 
them are several mementos of the owners’ involvement in 
Thoroughbred racing, including a portrait of a favorite 
horse and silver trophies that now hold fresh flowers. 

Although the couple originally visualized themselves in 
a penthouse high above the city, Arnold, a former San 
Francisco resident himself, had other ideas. 

“Val had told me years ago that this was the best build- 
ing in town, but I didn’t believe him,” says the wife. “How 
could it be the best? It was small and old.” Today she feels 
otherwise. Though the top-floor apartment hardly towers 
above the street, the more intimate view of the neighbor- 
hood has turned out to be more appealing than a sweeping 
vista. ‘Where else could you look out your window and 
see the Fairmont Hotel, Grace Cathedral and a small, beau- 
tiful park?” she asks. “It’s a little Nob Hill world of its own. 
You're never alone, and | don’t feel secluded.” 0 


As elsewhere in the apartment, high ceilings and traditional architectural elements 
distinguish the master bedroom. “The rooms are beautifully proportioned, the 
details are fabulous,” Arnold points out. “And the building itself is superb—I’d 
want to live there if I lived full-time in San Francisco. Elsie de Wolfe did the 
interiors: all the detailing, the entrance hall.’ The Neoclassical chair is one of a pair. 
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“7 wanted to create a gracious, relaxed space with strong symmetrical arrangements and a sense of classical order,” says 
Thomas Britt of the Georgian-style house on the North Shore of Long Island he designed for a couple with children. OPPO- 
SITE: At the foot of the staircase in the entrance hall, an American portrait hangs above a Sheraton japanned and gilded 
settee. Gilded and gessoed bull’s-eye mirrors are mounted over circa 1800 French side tables. The rug is from Kashmir. 


FOR A GEORGIAN-STYLE house on the 
North Shore of Long Island, interior 
designer Thomas Britt was able to in- 
dulge his deep affection for formal 
rooms with an English country air. 
Surrounded by twenty acres of grounds 
designed by landscape architects 
around the turn of the century, the 
house is basically only one room deep, 
with each of the main rooms opening 
onto a columned veranda at the back. 
Yet despite its slender stretch across 
the knoll at the top of its green lawns, 
it offers a great deal of space inside, 
augmented by a poolhouse. 


Britt’s clients, a New York-based 
businessman and his wife, both have 
children from previous marriages, as 
well as two children of their own. 
“Between us, we have five, ranging 
in age from five to twenty-two years 
old, and the house is comfortable for 
everybody,” says the wife, who has 
collected antiques over the years. “A 
lot of what’s here I bought at auc- 
tion,” she says, “but I also searched 
out other places, from Colefax and 
Fowler in London to smaller antiques 
shops in Houston.” 

The living room was painted when 
the owners originally saw the house, 
and the pine paneling in the library 
was stained a dark brown. “We had 


no idea there was such nice wood un- 
derneath all the paint,” says the wife. 
“Tom was determined, though, and 
the people who work for him used 
gallons of bleach on it.” 

“Lightening the boiseries took a 
couple of months to do,” says the de- 
signer, “and in a few places we had to 
stain and bleach again to match some 
of the wood that had aged differently. 
It was well worth it, however, be- 
cause there is a nice architectural feel- 
ing to these rooms, and that suits my 
interest in formal design.” 

Another benefit of lightening the 


a great deal of time there reading and 
sometimes watching television.” The 
room was carefully crafted by Tom 
Britt from an image the owners had 
in their minds. “My clients had seen 
the fabric on the walls of a club in 
London,” says Britt, “and they liked 
it and wanted to have it in their 
house. It was the first time I had used 


anything like that since I was in my 


twenties. The room, as it stood, was 
rather square, and I felt that it needed 
nooks and corners to match the rich, 
clubby feeling of the red damask.” 

Consequently, he designed a series 


Observing Traditions 


Imbuing a Georgian-Style Long Island Residence with English Grace 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT, ASID 


TEXT BY JEFFREY SIMPSON 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


wood was that the living room com- 
plements the pale chintzes and sil- 
very draperies the clients brought 
from a.previous residence. “We do a 
lot of entertaining in the spring and 
early summer,” says the wife, “when 
the dogwood and then the fruit trees 
are in blossom, and these rooms are 
perfect for that season.” 

In contrast to the boiseries down- 
stairs, the master bedroom sitting 
room, on the second floor, has red 
Fortuny damask on the walls and 
furniture. It is the family’s favorite 
room, and the husband also uses it 
as his study. “We always have a fire 
going in the fireplace from fall to 
spring,” says the wife, “and we spend 


of alcoves that created false dormers 
around the windows. These enclose 
closet space and other storage areas. 
There are also hidden doors in the 
fabric-covered walls. Upholstered fur- 
niture made especially for the room is 
embellished with Edwardian-style tas- 
sels and cords. The total impression is 
of a richly varied room that is none- 
theless architecturally symmetrical. 
“The combination of invention and 
symmetry in the design is typical of 
Tom,” says the wife. 

One reason that Tom Britt is able to 
express his clients’ fantasies so well is 
the roster of far-flung resources he’s 
developed over the years. “I had the 
rug for the sitting room made in 


“The clients wanted it to look like an English country house, and it’s a true mixture of pieces from all over the world,” 
says Britt. FOLLOWING PAGES: In the living room, 18th- and 19th-century still lifes are displayed on the bleached and 
pickled pine walls. Four Louis XVI-style painted fauteuils are arranged around an 18th-century English japanned tray 
table. The parquetry chest is 18th-century Italian. Floral print from Brunschwig & Fils; Clarence House drapery fabric. 
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ABOVE: In the master bedroom sitting room, the upholstered furnishings and walls are 
covered with a damask the clients first saw in a London club. A set of 19th-century Audu- 
bon prints brackets a military portrait above the mantel. The japanned chairs are Regency. 
Among the objects on the Chinese altar table is an English silver-and-tortoiseshell box. 


“Very little needed to be added to the original architecture—it already provided the right 


backdrop for the design,” 


ays Britt. OPPOSI 


AND COVER: Circa 1876 American Centen- 


nial Chippendale-style chairs surround the English mahogany dining table. The silver can- 
delabra are English. Above the carved marble mantel is a 19th-century English landscape. 


Kashmir,” he says. “I found out about 
some rug weavers there from a 
woman I knew in New Delhi, and | 
commissioned the rug when I was 
traveling there four years ago.” The 
fabric for some of the draperies in the 
house was woven in Thailand. 

“IT work with my clients to create a 
conception of the individual rooms as 


ell as the entire house,” says Britt, 


‘not just to create a nice group of pic- 
tures here or a pretty corner there. 


That’s why I have fabrics and rugs 


made—to suit the whole idea.” 

If the sitting room perfectly ex- 
presses the clients’ sense of how their 
house should work for them, Britt 
feels a personal delight in the octago- 
nal sunroom attached to the pool- 
house. “This is the room that’s the 


most ‘me,’” he says of the angled 
space with its window walls and Art 
Déco ceiling decorated with white 
classical Greek designs on a black 
background. The mixture of bright 
fabrics, broad-leafed banana trees and 
a doorway distinguished by a formal 
fanlight delights the designer. “It’s so 
dramatic. It works with the formality 
in the rest of the house, and then we 
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“There is a nice 
architectural feeling to 
these rooms, and that 

suits my interest in 
formal design,” says 
Tom Britt. 


made it unexpectedly bright, which 
also suits the entry to a poolhouse.” 
Britt says the room, as especially sug- 
gested by the white Adamesque pat- 
tern set into the black linoleum floor, 
may have been done by Grace Fakes, 
a great designer of the 1930s, 1940s 
and 1950s, who created architectural 
elements for McMillen Inc. with the 
same air of moderne sprightliness. 

All in all, the details of the house, 
from the very formal entrance hall 
with its feeling of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury Parisian hotel, to the red damask 
in the sitting room, to the light- 
washed sunroom, are interesting be- 
cause they work so well together. 
“It’s the ensemble that works,” says 
Britt. “The particular needs of the cli- 
ent are what is on my mind when 
I’m working on a commission. And 
these clients knew exactly what they 
wanted: a house that embodied styl- 
ish country life.” And that, from Tom 
Britt, is what they got. 0 


LEFT: Art in the library includes a Buddhist 
painting, 19th-century engravings of birds 
and, above the fireplace, an 18th-century Ital- 
ian capriccio of ruins. The tub chairs are 18th- 
century English. Red sofa fabric from Brun- 
schwig & Fils; sisal floorcovering from Stark. 


FOLLOWING PAGES: A turn-of-the-century 
American child’s portrait hangs above the 
Adamesque mantel in the master bedroom. 
The crystal sconces are 19th-century Irish. A 
collection of 19th-century tables complements 
the English japanned side chairs and papier- 
maché stool, foreground. Cowtan & Tout flo- 
ral chintz; Manuel Canovas moiré; Stark carpet. 
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The Rebirth of 


Spencer House 


Jacob Rothschild Restores 
London's Neoclassical Paster piece 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DAVID MLINARIC 
TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


Enamored with the classical principles and ideals of the Soci- 
ety of Dilettanti, John, the first Earl Spencer, decided in the 
mid-18th century to build a Palladian-style house overlooking 
London’s Green Park. In November, his descendant the Prin- 
cess of Wales, formerly Lady Diana Spencer, officially opened 
the renovated Spencer House, now used for government and 
private entertaining. RIGHT: The west facade retains the de- 
sign by architect John Vardy, a follower of William Kent. 


“This seems to be one of those rare projects that everybody 
is enthusiastic about,” says Lord Rothschild, chairman of the 
trustees of the National Gallery, who brought in historians to ad- 
vise him and designer David Mlinaric on the renovation. BELOW: 
In the 1780s Henry Holland added the door in the alcove of the 
Ante Room. The room is painted an 18th-century “Naples yellow.” 
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OPPOSITE: The Ante Room also opens to the library through 
large doors designed by Holland. Since the doors changed the 
proportions of the room, Mlinaric added pelmets and draw cur- 
tains appropriate to the existing design, rather than recreating the 
original festooned draperies. The portrait is by Gainsborough. In 
the library are a 1750s library table and an 1830 chandelier. 
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THE SEVENTH Earl Spencer received a letter from the 
Ritz. They wanted to expand; could they buy Spen- 
cer House? He replied smartly: He wanted to ex- | 
pand; could he buy the Ritz? | 

Neither property was bought or sold, of course, 
and the two buildings still share the superb view 
over Green Park. But the Ritz was right to ask. The 
days were numbered for the great private houses of 
> London, and only a few years later, in 1927, Spencer 
House was rented out as a club, then as offices, and 
the great house suffered the indignities of filing cab- 
inets and temporary partitions. 

In 1985 the last filing cabinet was moved out, and 
Jacob Rothschild, chairman of the trustees of the 
National Gallery and patron of the arts, moved in as 
the proverbial knight in shining armor. His goal 
was to restore the house and give it a twentieth- 
century purpose, not as a museum but as a setting 
for government and private entertaining. 

The restoration has been on a very grand scale, 
aided by the best architectural historians in London. 
Designer David Mlinaric interpreted their advice, 
and an army of craftsmen worked with skills that 
the world likely assumed had been lost forever. Fur- 
niture and works of art have been bought, and more 
have been lent by Queen Elizabeth, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Royal Academy and private 
collectors. Once again the house is intended for 
pleasure, just as it was when John Spencer, later the 
first Earl Spencer, began it in 1756. 

Young Spencer was not a modest man, nor was 
there any need to be, for he had inherited a fortune 
from his great-grandmother Sarah, duchess of Marl- 
borough. As soon as he was of age, he set about 
enjoying that fortune, secretly marrying his beloved 
childhood sweetheart while guests danced at his 
twenty-first birthday ball, and going off on his hon- 
eymoon with diamond buckles on his shoes. 

Spencer was a man of his time. He had been on 
the grand tour to see the glories of classical Rome 
and had joined the Society of Dilettanti, a group of 
men with the avowed intention of speaking up for 
classical ideals in the face of what they considered 
the silliness of the styles of the day—the Rococo, the 
Gothic Revival and chinoiserie. 

The Dilettanti were also easily sidetracked by 
good times. Bacchus was their patron, and Horace 
Walpole claimed that membership had little to do 
with having crossed the Alps, and very much to do 
with displaying a fondness for too much alcohol. 
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Gilt columns distinguish the Palm Room, the third in a sequence of 
green-hued ground-floor rooms, which was likely where Lady Spencer 
and her friends retired for tea after dinner. John Vardy’s unusual deco- 
rative scheme was inspired by an Inigo Jones design for a masque. The 
mahogany gateleg hunting table is Irish Georgian; the candelabra are 
19th century. In the alcove are 18th-century Gainsborough chairs. 
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There were high spirits as well as high ideals, and 
John Spencer’s new house was shaped by both. 

Before the house was finished it would embrace \ 
several styles. Spencer was of a Palladian turn of | 
mind when he began, and he engaged John Vardy, i 
a disciple of William Kent, as architect. But fashions 
moved on, and by the time the exterior and the inte- 
riors of the ground floor were completed, a taste had 
developed for direct reference back to Greece and 
Rome rather than via the sixteenth-century exuber- 
ances of Palladio. Vardy’s work began to seem old- 
fashioned compared with the work of the young 
James “Athenian” Stuart, a darling of the Dilettanti 
freshly back from measuring the ruins of Greece. 

Stuart took over in 1758 and designed the grand 
rooms upstairs with a new concern for accurate 

oy copying of classical proportions and details. The 

i ‘ ei Painted Room was inspired by the recently discov- 

ee A a ue ered frescoes of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and is 

ee dedicated to the themes of love and marriage. It was 

a tribute from John Spencer to his beautiful wife. A 

contemporary described the two as “the happiest 

people I think I ever saw in the marriage system.” 

Cupids, Venus and a wedding scene all pay Lady 
Spencer charming compliments. 

More charm and compliments are found in the 
Great Room next door, where cupids aim their ar- 
rows at the hearts of guests below, and ceiling me- 
dallions of Bacchus, Apollo, Venus and the Three 
Graces proclaim the room a temple to the chief en- 
thusiasms of the Dilettanti—the pleasures of wine, 
music, love and feminine beauty. 

Although the house was Palladian downstairs 
and Greek Revival upstairs, in the 1780s a third 
approach to classicism was added when the second 
Eari Spencer asked Henry Holland to design a li- 
brary for his famous collection of books. Holland’s 
brand of late Neoclassicism employed a heavier 
hand altogether, and he added very large mahogany 
doors to the library and Ante Room, and coated the 
columns in the dining room with scagliola. 

These additions changed the proportions of 
Vardy’s Palladian rooms, and gave the house that 
particularly English character—architecture with 
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LEFT: The Music Room is probably where Lord Spencer received 
guests. Above the 18th-century side table is a portrait of General Sir 
George Gray, a founding member of the Society of Dilettanti and an 
amateur architect. Gray supervised Vardy’s design for the house and 
was influential in having him replaced by James “Athenian” Stuart. 





FOLLOWING PAGES: For Vardy’s dining room on the ground floor, 
with large windows opening to Green Park, Mlinaric retained the origi- 
nal green color. The ceiling was inspired by the one in the dining room 
at Inigo Jones’s Banqueting House, and the frieze is a direct copy of that 
from the Temple of Fortuna Virilis in Rome. In 1785 Holland added the 
yellow scagliola to the columns and changed the order from Roman to 
Greek. The painting is an 18th-century copy of Raphael’s School of Athens. 
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layers of history that should not be swept away. 
This was the past that David Mlinaric recognized 
when Lord Rothschild asked him to design a new 
life for the house. Three great men—Vardy, Stuart 
and Holland—had all left their mark, and both res- 
toration and interpretation were required. As 
Mlinaric puts it, “This is one of the most important 
houses in the world, a once-in-a-lifetime project to 
work on. Jacob Rothschild agreed that we should 
call in an advisory committee to research it thor- 
oughly, and that was important. Research may 
seem an obvious thing, but it is rarely done. Because 
of it, every other decision fell easily into place.” 

It was agreed that the restoration of architectural 


BELOW: When James “Athenian” Stuart replaced Vardy, he designed 

aii the ballroom with great attention to classical detail, such as the egg-and- 

Cf ay oe = a aga aa “4 e- dart motif and fluted bands that decorate the door and window sur- 
Fa areca ca ae rounds. Mlinaric covered the formerly green walls in a red fabric, but 

ENT UTA SME AIN VAIN APACER ATES AEAD ALD TEMAY A he maintained the style of the festooned draperies. LEFT: The ceiling 
2000000 medallions depict Bacchus, Apollo, Venus and the Three Graces. 


a 





detail should be as accurate as possible, and there 
was much to be replaced. Chimneypieces, doors and 
woodwork had all been removed during the Blitz 
and taken for safety to Althorp, the Spencer country 
house (see Architectural Digest, January 1991). Once 
there, they looked fine and were never brought 
back. Now, however, the originals have been mea- 
sured and reproduced, but it will be some years be- 
fore all the fireplaces are completed. The marble has 
been ordered from Carrara, and English stonema- 
sons are being trained to work it. 

For the rest—furniture, paintings, curtains, car- 
pets—the consensus was that authentic decoration 


continued on page 202 


BELOW: Considered the first interior with Greek Revival-style wall 
paintings in England, Stuart's Painted Room features wall panels based 
on Roman frescoes discovered at the time in Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
The fireplace relief panel was derived from the Roman frieze Al- 
dobrandini Wedding. RIGHT: In the alcove of the Painted Room, a 
ceiling relief replicates a marriage scene from the Athenian Acropolis. 
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- Variations on a New York Theme 


Blending Contemporary and Victorian Elements in a Designers Apartment | 


| INTERIOR DESIGN BY TIMOTHY MACDONALD TEXT BY JOHN GRUEN } 
| PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE j 
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“I wanted to highlight the elaborate Victorian detailing while maintaining a light, serene background for our art and antiques,” says designer 
Timothy Macdonald of the New York apartment he shares with his wife, Karen Bjornson Macdonald, and their two daughters. BELOW: Hiro’s 
portrait Martha Graham, 1982, is displayed before the living room shelves. Lady Godiva, a circa 1910 porcelain sculpture by A. Grath, stands next 
to a wrought-iron table lamp from L.C.S. The chrome-framed cube chairs are original Le Corbusier designs. The Heriz carpet is 19th century. 


FOLLOWING PAGES: The living room features Eastlake-style window treatments holding original 1885 Louis Comfort Tiffany stained-glass 
transoms. A Lalique Neoclassical-style urn vase stands in the corner. The low table, seto bowl and tansu chests used as end tables are from Naga 
Antiques. Armchairs covered in camel suede are from Marvin Alexander. Clarence House velvet on sofa; burgundy leather armchair from Donghia. 
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ALTHOUGH INTERIOR DESIGNER Timo- 
thy Macdonald is from Wisconsin 
and his wife, fashion model Karen 
Bjornson Macdonald, hails from Ohio, 
there is little question that each em- 
bodies New York at its most dy- 
namic. Success in their individual 
endeavors has been achieved through 
the absolute knowledge that a hard- 
edged city like New York requires ab- 
solute gumption and determination, 
and that a goodly dose of taste and 
imagination can go a long way to en- 
suring order amid urban chaos. 

When some ten years ago it came 
to finding a New York residence for 
themselves, the Macdonalds were in- 
stantly drawn to one of the city’s 
most historic apartment buildings—a 
landmark structure in the West Fif- 
ties noted for its grandly serene scale 
and Jamesian graciousness. 

“The place was built in 1885, when 
apartment-house living was a new 
idea,” says Tim Macdonald. “Since it 
was not yet considered fashionable to 
live in such buildings, the architects 
did everything to create an aura of 
town-house living within each sepa- 
rate apartment. That’s why there are 
fourteen-foot ceilings in the front 
rooms, which give way to smaller 
rooms reached by steps going up or 
down. It’s most unusual.” 

Indeed, the configuration of the 
Macdonalds’ nine-room apartment 
offers an abundance of space yet sug- 
gests the intimacy of a private house. 
But as Karen and Tim Macdonald re- 
call, their first glimpse of it was in 
complete contrast to their expecta- 
tions. Instead of the carvings and 
moldings and ornamentation they 
longed to live with, they stood dumb- 
founded in front of dank, dark and 
desultory décor out of the deepest 
1940s and 1950s. 

“The previous owners seemed to 
have been committed to the work of 
the well-known late-1940s decorator 
James Mont,” says Tim Macdonald 
“Every inch of the Victorian ail 
had been covered up. Th e 
mad things like camouflage dr: 
and bark wallcovering, and the « 
place was painted in battleship gra) 


“Naturally, my impulse was to re- 
store everything in sight,” he says. 
“And I did. All the window treat- 
ments were changed. All the doors 
came out. I removed_every piece of 
hardware and had it stripped. A man- 
telpiece had been covered over with 
the shell of a very contemporary 
mantel. I lifted it off, and there was 
this wonderful mosaic-and-bronze 
mantelpiece. Every carving, molding 
and detail was restored.” 

Still, for all the restoring, the de- 
signer did not entirely opt for an 
authentic period look. Even as the 
original nineteenth-century paneling 
and ornamentation reemerged, re- 
producing a totally Victorian décor 
seemed both dated and impractical. 
After all, the Macdonalds were not 


only pursuing demanding careers, but 
they eventually became the parents 
of two daughters, now eight and five. 
The decision was to go with a func- 
tional, contemporary, uncluttered look. 

“Talk about eclectic!” says Karen 
Macdonald. “There wasn’t one piece 
of furniture that was bought for the 


- apartment. All of it was furniture we 


had in our country house or in our 
previous apartment or pieces we in- 
herited. So it’s literally a combination 
of things that had other incarnations 
throughout our lives together.” 
Eclectic the design may be, but it’s 
eclecticism of a certain charged ele- 
gance. The walls offer paintings by 
Andy Warhol and David Hockney, 
and photographs by Irving Penn and 


continued on page 202 


“1 like the play of opposites,” says Tim Macdonald. “It somehow magnifies the quality 
of both the Victorian and contemporary elements.” BELOW: Three platinum-print 
photographs by Irving Penn—Two Guedras, 1976; Hell’s Angels, 1970; and Girl in Bed, 
1970—hang in the living room. OPPOSITE: Works by David Hockney are arranged in 
the library: by the window, the silk screen Igor Stravinsky, 1981; Pool, a 1980 lithograph 
before the shelves; and above the fireplace, the 1981 silk screen Parade. The turn-of-the- 
century French brass chandelier and the Japanese-style bamboo-leg table are from 
Marvin Alexander. Linen on club chair and ottoman, and sofa chenille, from Clarence 
House; wallcovering and cotton chenille on armchair from Donghia. Carpet by Stark. 
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“We love entertaining—people look good in this place,” 





says Karen Macdonald. “More often than not, I'll cook 








dinner for six or eight close friends.” The circa 1950 ebo- 
nized oak table and button-tufted chairs in original dam- 
ask were designed by James Mont. A tosa-style Japanese 
screen of Mount Fuji, from Naga Antiques, adorns the wall. 
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A Cultivated Style 


Floral ‘Designer “David Jones 


| TEXT BY IRENE BORGER 
| PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 
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JIM MCHUGH 


: a “IT wanted to transform the house into a country French-style residence,” says renowned | 
“ ye | floral and garden designer David Jones (above) of his Toluca Lake, California, retreat. “By 

removing the existing windows and changing them to French doors, I was able to make the 
interior seem a lot larger than it is and afford every room easy access to the garden.” 


LEFT: “The space used to be an outside terrace,” notes Jones, “but now it serves as a formal 
entrance hall.” A pair of cardboard chairs by Frank Gehry flank a table created from a bronze 
incense burner and a lacquered top. The paintings are French. A 19th-century French mirror 
hangs above a Louis XVI-style console desserte. The stone flooring is from Burgundy. 
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HE SPENDS HIS DAYLIGHT HOURS orchestrating succulent hues. | 
He directs small Edens, makes Matisse still lifes into fact. | | 
| 





At night he tucks himself into a bouquet of finely pruned 
rooms in a house set within a white flower park. How much 
beauty can David Jones take? Bushels. Acres. Armloads. 
Whether he’s devising a mogul’s lawn, a diva’s cascade 
or a sanctum for himself, the Los Angeles floral and gar- 
den designer operates with a single true north. Furniture, 
vegetable or mineral, everything must be “loose and care- 
free, crisp and clean, never pristine.” Jones calls his con- 
junction of the formal and informal “my Kay Kendall look.” 
“There was a moment in the movie The Reluctant Debu- | 
tante,” says Jones, ‘““where Kendall, that epitome of a lady, 
comes whirling into the room with a bouquet of flowers. 
She plops them into a vase, pulls them up here and there I) 
so they’re not all at one level, and poof! It was the most \ 
magical thing you've ever seen.” 
David Jones’s floral designs are equally bewitching. He 
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PRECEDING PAGES: The living room’s display of French antiques includes a rock-crystal charidelier, a mirror with bronze-doré lusters, an 1830s 
clock and Empire bronze urns. Next to the 18th-century coromandel screen is a standing lamp with a wooden figure of Guanyin that once belonged 
to Cary Grant. The 18th-century canapé is covered in Brunschwig & Fils fabric. The silk on the pair of painted Louis XVI-style chairs is from 
Scalamandré. Resting on a table are bronzes by Barye and Rosa Bonheur, and a Chinese Export tureen filled with roses from the garden. 


BELOW: “The women in my family were a big influence on my life,” 
says Jones. “They all loved beautiful things. The Louis XVI-style day- 
bed, for instance, which I use as a sofa, was formerly owned by one of 
my aunts. Elsie de Wolfe had done her house in Grosse Pointe.” Four 
19th-century Chinese watercolors hang above the piece in the living 
room. “When I renovated the room, a pyramid ceiling was added to 
give the space perspective and height.” The bergére is 18th century. 


er 








OPPOSITE: Illuminating the dining room is a 19th-century French 
crystal chandelier. At left are a Chinese painting on glass and an 18th- 
century French console: To the right is a demilune table centered 
with a figure of Guanyin. The English breakfront is filled with Chinese 
Export porcelain. Brunschwig & Fils portiere and floral chair fabric. 
OPPOSITE BELOW: A pair of paintings by Charles Walter Stetson are 
mounted behind the master bedroom’s country French writing table. 
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favors every bloom singular—and visible—every mass 
and billow perfectly engineered. “How do you go about it? 
You start with the best of a breed—and with a center point. 
Then everything radiates like a starburst and falls into 
place. Gardens and rooms are the same as arrangements: 
Each needs a focal point. 

“T don’t like spaces that are terribly organized,” Jones 
continues. “And unless you've got a chateau, I don’t like 
set-looking gardens. I love systematic confusion, a certain 
disarray. My eye is happy with the clutter of chairs—if I 
had my way I'd never have another sofa. I like things to 
spill over. Who ever wants a penguin line as design?” 

There’s not one trace of the Antarctic in his Toluca Lake, 





OPPOSITE ABOVE: “In planning the garden, I aimed for a pleasant 
view from the library terrace and breakfast room,” explains David 
Jones. “I created a symphony of white country flowers framed by 
hedges and oak trees and by pea-gravel paths. The flowers constantly 
change, and I’ve interspersed them with herbs such as rosemary, 
chives and, for a silver look, a clump of white artichokes.” OPPOSITE: 
“T love all the soft, loose gravel in the garden,” says Jones. “I love the 
sound when you walk on it. I find that with all the greenery, the gray 
stone looks so crisp.” Lush white Alaskan azaleas border the path. “The 
allée was designed to create extra perspective for the motor court.” 


California, residence—quite the reverse. It’s a world of the 
antic and the French. A Francophile with a “severe attach- 
ment” to the Dordogne and Provence, Jones says his first 
task was to ‘French countrify” the existing structure. Low, 
flat ceilings became high and peaked; pedestrian windows 
were made into French doors in every single room. 
Although his taste runs to “everything French,” his eye 
instinctively reads semiotics, not dates. Trained to create 
unstudied arrangements, Jones mixes pieces by shape, tex- 
ture and scale, not by country or period. The man who smart- 
ly intertwines species by day often piles eighteenth-cen- 
tury needlepoint pillows on Frank Gehry cardboard chairs 


continued on page 202 


ABOVE: “I wanted a pool that looked like a mirror,” says Jones. “It was 
to give a French classical look to the garden.” A pergola outlines the 
residence and gives shade. Standing next to the pool are Jones’s two 
Brussels griffons, Josephine and Margot. “On Sundays I'll swing all the 
doors open and my dogs will run in and out, and the neighbor's cats 
come to visit. It’s a wonderful feeling, just as if we were in Provence.” 
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Set amid the wooded valleys of Ree MEER es Nessa sae the ancestral home of the counts of Echter. Today it is the residence 
of Albrecht von Ingelheim, the present head of the family. The main part of the castle was built by Peter Echter in the mid-1eth century. 
INSET: In about 1850 a relief of the 14 saints was set on the path Jeading to the castle, which is open to the public from April through October. 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 


MESPELBRUNN IS a delightful little cas- 
tle in the best fairy-tale style, sur- 
rounded by water and hidden in a 
wooded valley of the Spessart region 
in northern Bavaria. Indeed, so well 
hidden is it that Mespelbrunn has 
never seen conflict of any kind, from 
the Thirty Years’ War to the Second 
World War. Even Napoleon seems to 
have passed by this small fortress 
sublimely unaware of its existence. 
The result is that the structure has 
survived intact to the present day, 
without the slightest damage. 

Schloss Mespelbrunn is the ances- 
tral property of the counts of Echter. 
It is a place where time appears to 
have stopped. Indeed, time at the cas- 
tle is of secondary importan ven 
its origins in the deep night « 
eval Germany. 

Mespelbrunn’s tower was begun ir) 
the thirteenth century as a strong- 





ABOVE: Carved sandstone frames the gatehouse of the castle, which was designed in the 
German Renaissance style. The family moved to the smaller south wing after the castle 
was opened to the public in the 1930s. A drawbridge spanned the moat in former times. 


hold overlooking the Wurzburg road, 
which was the main commercial ar- 
tery of the Spessart region as early as 
the Middle Ages. The main part of 
the tower was built by the knight 
Hamann Echter in the early fifteenth 
century, while the body of the castle, 
in the German Renaissance style, was 
raised in pink stone by Peter Echter, 
who completed it in 1564. 

Far better protected by its geo- 
graphical location than it could ever 
have been by the thickest of walls, 
Mespelbrunn gradually shed its de- 
fensive character until, by 1820, it 
had become primarily a residence, 
with the romantic windows, moat 
and Renaissance facade it presents to 
the world today. 


Rarer still, because of its uniquely 
sheltered site, Mespelbrunn has been 
continuously inhabited by the Echter- 
von Ingelheim family, right up to the 
present Count Albrecht von Ingelheim. 

A glance at the family tree reveals 
that a little over three hundred years 
ago, the Echter and von Ingelheim 
families were joined when the last de- 
scendant of the line of Echter, Maria 
Ottilia, married Count Philipp Lud- 
wig von Ingelheim. From then on, 
the family name of Echter von Mes- 
pelbrunn was Ingelheim Echter von 
Mespelbrunn. Count Albrecht von In- 
gelheim is the present head of the 
family. A passionate bridge player and 
computer buff, he is mayor of Mes- 
pelbrunn and heads the administra- 


OPPOSITE: The entrance, which opens onto a courtyard, shows the coat of arms of the 
Echter family, left, offset by portrait reliefs of the castle’s architect, Peter Echter, and his 
wife. Inscribed over the arch is the number 1564, the year the castle was completed. 
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tive board of several nearby villages. 
“This family built Mespelbrunn,” 
explains Countess von Ingelheim, the 
count’s wife. “And they have lived 
here for over five hundred years. My 
husband and some of his brothers 
and sisters were born at the castle. 
But when we were married in 1970, 
Albrecht decided that we weren't liv- 
ing in the Middle Ages anymore and 
there was no need for our children 
to be born at Mespelbrunn. So they 
were all born in Wurzburg.” 
Wiirzburg, the capital of wooded, 
wine-producing Franconia, is about 
thirty miles away. From the very be- 
ginning, the history of the town has 
been closely intertwined with that of 
the castle and the Echter family— 
especially with Julius Echter, the most 
illustrious member of the family. 
Julius, the duke and archbishop of 


continued on page 204 





ABOVE: In the Ancestors’ Hall, carvings of the annunciation ABOVE: In the Chinese Room, a figure dressed in samurai ar- 
crown the portal to the Echter Room, which contains souvenirs mor stands guard alongside a collection of famille rose porce- 
of the most celebrated member of the family, Julius Echter. lain and lacquered furnishings brought back from the Orient. 








ABC apt 1d powder horns line one wall of the ABOVE: Woodcuts by Albrecht Diirer are displayed along with ; 
Banquei he leaded-glass windows were decorated with ancestral portraits in the Dukes’ Room. Above the bed is a 
armorial Marie-Antoinette von Ingelheim. painting of Julius Echter, duke and archbishop of Wiirzburg. 
Md ee : ° yy 
The c. risoned in this valley, by the forest all around. 
OPPOSITE: Reflecting on left, the lights of the Echter Room, the Ancestors’ Hall and the Banquet Hall. At right 


are the family apartments. Ti "was completed in the early 15th century, contains the family archives and the library. 
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Pair of Chaise Longues, attributed to Josef Danhauser, Austria (Vi- 


enna), 1825. Walnut; 34” x 85” each. After the fall of Napoleon in 
1815, Vienna—already a center for furniture production—would 
become the most important influence in defining the Biedermeier 
taste, with Danhauser as its leading interpreter. Here, opposed 
flowing curves are redolent of the Empire style, from which Bieder- 
meier design drew direct inspiration. Rodd McLennan, London. 


Antiques: 


| 

| 

| Austrian Furniture 

| Suave Expressions of the Neoclassical Spirit in Cabinetmaking 


TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER FINCH 
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THE STYLE THAT we now refer to 
as Biedermeier was retrospectively 
named, in 1891, by the historian Wil- 
helm Heinrich Riehl, who was look- 
ing for a term to describe the worthy, 
comfortable, bourgeois taste that 
dominated art and furniture design 
in Austria, Germany and parts of 
~ Scandinavia in the period after the 
Napoleonic Wars. The word bieder | 
translates as “plain” or “unpreten- | 
. 





tious,” while Gottlieb Biedermeier 
was a well-known fictional charac- 
ter celebrated for his repository of 
socially correct opinions and idées | 
recues. Initially, then, the term Bieder- )) 
meier was used condescendingly and } 
even with outright disapproval. In 
the century that has elapsed since the 4 
style was identified, however, cul- 
tural viewpoints have shifted, and 
the merits of the idiom are now 
readily appreciated. 

Biedermeier is basically the adapta- 
tion of mainstream European Neo- 
classicism to the tastes of wealthy 
Viennese merchants and conserva- 
tive Prussian aristocrats. As early as 
the latter decades of the eighteenth 
century, Austrian furniture designers 
were incorporating Greek and Egyp- 
tian Revival motifs into pieces that 
took on a distinctive national charac- 7 
ter because of the combination of 7 
solid craftsmanship and a more sub- 4 
dued attitude toward ornament. 





Eventually ornament would become 
almost entirely subordinate to struc- 
tural considerations, with formalized 
clusters of lotus or acanthus leaves re- 
placing carved and gilded sphinxes. 
Even in the royal households of the- 
German-speaking world, a relatively 
modest domestic life was the norm. 
Although Biedermeier came to be 





\BOVE: Display Cabinet, Austria, circa 1820, Pearwood, brass and giltwood; 66” x 40”. Brass Neoclassical mounts, reminiscent 
of the ormolu detailing that fascinated Empire France, complement a cabinet’s black, austere form. Ritter Antik Inc., New York. 


Vorktable, signed “Ludloff,”” Austria (Vienna), circa 1820. Mediterranean oak, maple, pearwood and giltwood; 

liameter. Among the most ambitious and original Biedermeier achievements is the globe worktable, within 

whi i. d compartments and secret drawers are housed. The globe worktable is believed to symbolize the cos- 
MOS « neny and absoluteness. Fewer than 30 such pieces are known to exist. Prinz & Moller, Norderstedt, Germany. 

















thought of as a bourgeois style, it was 
in fact the aristocracy that originally 
patronized the cabinetmakers who 
simplified the Empire and Directoire 
conventions into solid and unfussy 
pieces. They were sometimes a trifle 
awkward by the standards of Shera- 
ton or Hepplewhite, but they could 
also be quite attractive in an under- 
stated way. Always they were beauti- 
fully crafted. 

Austria, and Vienna in particular, 
excelled as the spiritual home of Bie- 
dermeier taste, and though the style 
is conventionally said to have thrived 
between the Congress of Vienna, 
called in 1815, and the revolution of 
1848, its origins can be traced back to 
at least the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Josef Ulrich Dan- 
hauser’s celebrated furniture factory, 
producing Biedermeier-style items 


BELOW: Pair of Armchairs, Austria (Vienna), early 19th century. 
Mahogany and brass; 422” x 22” each. The linear structure of two 
delicate chairs is offset by an exuberant fan cresting that is 
characteristic of the unusual chair-back designs frequently associ- 
ated with Biedermeier furniture. Brass stringing and rosettes aug- 
ment the rich mahogany veneer. Ritter Antik Inc., New York. 


from the outset, was established in 
1804 and by 1808 was employing as 
many as 130 craftsmen. Auguste 
Garnerey watercolors of 1812 show 
interiors of the Austrian embassy in 
Paris to be handsome but extremely 
restrained, and even self-consciously 
modest, in comparison with equiva- 
lent French rooms of the period. 
Clearly the social impulses that pro- 
duced the Biedermeier style were 
deeply rooted. 

Because of the piety toward do- 
mesticity on the part of their patrons, 
Austrian cabinetmakers often saved 
some of their finest efforts for pieces 
such as desks and sewing tables, 
letter-writing and embroidery being 
thought of as important household 
activities. Some of the most imagina- 
tive examples produced in Austria 
during the transition to Biedermeier 


are personal artifacts of this kind, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that some 
of these objects were custom-de- 
signed with an individual in mind. 
Many of these pieces are quite fanci- 
ful, though over-elaborate decoration 
is usually avoided, the emphasis be- 
ing placed on originality of concept. 
Partly because of a British naval 


blockade during the Napoleonic cam- 


paigns, South American hardwoods 
became more difficult to get, and that 
led to a renaissance in the use of na- 
tive European woods such as birch, 
maple, walnut and pearwood. Aus- 
trian furniture builders worked en- 
thusiastically with these woods, and 
the resulting combinations of mostly 
light-colored veneers did much to al- 
leviate the tendency toward heaviness 
of the emerging Biedermeier style. 
continued on page 206 


OPPOSITE: Cylinder Desk, attributed to Benedikt Holl, Austria 
(Vienna), circa 1820. Pine, pearwood, maple, giltwood and or- 
molu; 39%” x 30%”. A cylinder desk—whose black-lacquered 
surface offers dramatic contrast to its bright maple-veneered inte- 
rior—is finely ornamented with Neoclassical motifs, among 
them stylized Corinthian columns. Carlton Hobbs Ltd., London. 








_ Austrian cabinetmakers often saved their finest 
efforts for pieces such as desks and sewing tables. 




















Royal Heritage at Chalet Santana 
Prince and Princess Victor Emmanuel of Savoy in Gstaad 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CLAUDE REYREN TEXT BY PETER LAURITZEN PHOTOGRARHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


GSTAAD, WIDELY KNOWN in Europe as one 
of Switzerland’s most elegant and exclu- 
sive winter resorts, is situated at the con- 
fluence of four dramatic Alpine valleys in 
the Bernese Oberland. Though Gstaad is 
technically just inside the German canton 
of Bern, part of its popularity lies in its 
proximity to Lac Leman, or Lake Geneva, 
as it is known in the English-speaking 
world. Prince Victor Emmanuel of Savoy, 
claimant to the throne of Italy since the 
death of his father, King Umberto IL, 
in 1986, and his wife, Princess Marina, 
have been coming to Gstaad regularly 
for many years. 

“We bought our house here about sev- 
en years ago from an American lady,” 
Princess Marina recalls. “Originally its ex- 
terior was quite plain—simply white- 
washed walls without much character. 
We added the stained-wood trim and fac- 


ing typical of the mountain houses in this 


ABOVE: Chalet Santana, located in Gstaad, is the residence of Prince part of Switzerland. Of course, the slop- 
Victor Emmanuel of Savoy and his wife, Princess Marina (below). 





ing roof and overhanging eaves that pro- 
tect the house from heavy snowfall were 
part of the original building.” A modest 
house in the Alps was thus transformed 
into a Bernese Oberland chalet, what ev- 
eryone immediately recognizes as the 
classic Swiss structure that is famous for 
its simplicity and comfort. 

The wooden facing, embellished with 
carved patterns, and the pine paneling of 
the rooms provide excellent insulation 
against the winter cold. “I had one of our 
family properties in Piedmont in mind 
when I decided to call this house San- 
tana,” the prince explains. The rooms of 
the Chalet Santana are tiny compared 
with the vast apartments in many of the 
palaces inhabited by the prince’s royal 
forebears, but simple furnishings, de- 
signed for relaxation and the informal en- 
tertaining of the royal couple’s many 





“I try to be here ‘or at least two months of the year,” says the OPPOSITE: “My father, King Umberto II, gave us the two gilt 
prince, “but with my many business interests, I usually find putti from Racconigi,”” the prince says. The entrance hall’s Brussels 
myself commuting between Gstaad and our house in Geneva.” tapestry fragment, which depicts a biblical scene, is 16th century. 
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ABOVE: Displayed in a niche is a collection of 
heirloom 17th-, 18th- and 19th-century por- 
trait miniatures that are set in intricate 
frames. On the top shelf isan engraved goblet. 





ABOVE: A table is laden with family memo- 
rabilia that include a trio of photographs of 
the prince’s mother, Queen Maria José. At far 
left is a portrait of King Umberto II showing 
him as the prince of Piedmont. He wears the 
dress uniform of his grenadier regiment. 


Simple furnishings are 
set off by heirlooms 
of inestimable historic 
or artistic value. 


devoted friends, are set off by heirlooms 
of inestimable historic or artistic value. 

“The porcelain in the dining room was 
made near Florence by Ginori for Victor 
Emmanuel II,” the prince points out, re- 
ferring to the best-known sovereign of 
Italy. Some 130 years ago, the remarkable 
king succeeded in ending the centuries- 
long domination of Italy by foreign dy- 
nasties such as the Bourbons of Naples 
and Sicily or the Habsburgs who ruled 
Milan, Venice and the grand duchy of 
Tuscany. He molded the politically frag- 
mented Italian peninsula into a modern 
state, a constitutional monarchy under 
the House of Savoy with an elected parlia- 
ment meeting in the newly conquered 
capital of Rome. “This particular service 
was designed to be used in the royal hunt- 
ing lodge at Stupinigi,” the prince contin- 
ues, mentioning one of Europe’s most 
spectacular royal residences, a great Ba- 
roque extravaganza built just outside Tu- 
rin in the eighteenth century. 

Despite his familiarity with the family 
properties, the prince is forbidden by the 
laws of the Italian republic to set foot in 
Italy. However, there are negotiations un- 
der way that permit the prince a wistful 
“Perhaps in a year or two, we'll see.” In 
the meantime, Italy seems to come to Vic- 
tor Emmanuel in the form of tourists, 
passersby and visitors, who approach the 
familiar figure seated with friends in a 
café and diffidently ask for an autograph. 
Unfailingly courteous, he asks them 
about their lives in a country he has not 
known since he was a young boy, and 
after they have gone he turns back to 


RIGHT: The late-17th-century portrait over the liv- 
ing room’s mantel is of Vittorio Amadeo II of Sa- 
voy, whose marriage to a granddaughter of King 
Charles I of England makes his descendant Prince 
Victor Emmanuel heir general of the Royal House 
of Stuart. Hanging at left is a 15th-century sword. 
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chat, equally at ease in fluent French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, German or English, with the 
friends who share his love of outdoor life. 

Gstaad had been the scene of the 
prince’s youthful passion for bobsled- 
ding, which attracted considerable pub- 
licity. It now caters to his persistent en- 
thusiasm for skiing—‘’when there’s some 
snow,” he says with a twinkle in his eye, 
wryly alluding to the freak winter weath- 
er that occurred during the last two seasons. 

The Chalet Santana, with interiors by 
Claude Reyren, has a charm that is en- 
hanced not only by the intimate scale of 
its rooms, the warm tones of pine beams 
and paneling and the glazed tile floors but 
by a muted, neutral color scheme enliv- 
ened by striking kilims whose patterns 
are reflected in the living room uphol- 
stery created for the princess. 

The windows in the living room flank- 
ing the fireplace look out over Gstaad 
south to the spectacular silhouette of the 
Spitzhorn peak rising high above the 
Vaudois Alps. Over the marble mantel- 
piece hangs a seventeenth-century por- 
trait of Vittorio Amadeo II, one of the 
dukes of Savoy who, long before King 
Victor Emmanuel II succeeded in uniting 
Italy, ruled over lands on either side of the 
Alps, including both Savoy in France and 
Piedmont in Italy. The dukes even estab- 
lished the capital of their duchy in Ge- 
neva, although their first royal title came 
from Sardinia, the Italian island that lies 
within sight of Victor Emmanuel’s sum- 
mer retreat off Corsica. 

But the sportsman prince—skier in 
Gstaad, scuba diver in the Mediterranean 
and pilot of a prewar bi-wing acrobatic 
airplane—is also a businessman in twen- 
tieth-century Switzerland, traveling far 
and wide with little time to dwell on 
the ironies of history. His is a contem- 
porary world where current affairs keep 
him fully occupied, and where a house 
like the Chalet Santana offers a wel- 
come refuge from some of the burdens 
he was born to bear.0 





LEFT: The dining table’s 19th-century silver cen- 
terpiece has a border of the family emblem and 
motto. “It was created for our castle at Racconigi, 
near Turin,” notes the prince, “while the Ginori 
porcelain on the sideboard was made for my great- 
great-grandfather, who was the first king of Italy.” 


ABOVE: “We found the copper tub and the nine- 
teenth-century water heater in Paris,” recalls 
Princess Marina. “I made the bath seem larg- 
er with panels of Verona marble and mirrors.” 


ABOVE: “The steel safe was built in Milan in, 
I believe, the nineteenth century,” says the 
prince. “The large votive plaque above it is an 
eighteenth-century piece by Filippo Juvarra.” 
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Neil Simon 
The Playwrights JValibu Beach House 


TEXT BY HARRY HURT III 
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LEFT AND ABOVE LEFT: On the narrow 
— wood pathway that leads from their Malibu 
oa Re 5 : beach house past succulents to the Pacific, 
playwright Neil Simon and his wife, Diane 
Lander, stop to survey their surroundings. 











ABOVE: Simon, who always wanted a Cape 
Cod-style house, found one about three years 
ago but discovered that it needed extensive 
renovation. The clapboard siding and sloping 
slate roof were restored, larger windows were 
added, the tiled patio at the front of the house 
was relaid, and the borders were replanted. 
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WHEN NEIL SIMON moved from New 
York to Los Angeles in the mid-sev- 
enties, he settled into a residence in 
the hills of Bel-Air (see Architectural 
Digest, April 1980), only to find him- 
self dreaming about life at the beach. 
“T always loved being on the beach at 
East Hampton and Amagansett, but I 
never had a house on the beach,” he 
says. “I thought that if I could find 
a Cape Cod-style beach house over- 


looking the Pacific Ocean, I would be 
the happiest man.” 

Simon found his beach bungalow 
about three years ago. Set on a rocky 
coastal bluff in Malibu, the Cape 
Cod-style house came complete with 
a slate roof and pale blue clapboard 
siding. But, as the playwright re- 
counts, it was also run-down and in 
dire need of imaginative renovation. 
“It was dark and dreary,” says Simon. 





“There were just a few tiny windows. 
There was no patio. There was no 
deck.” It needed, in other words, to 
be completely revised. 

Neil Simon is a master revisionist. 
He keeps revising his plays until he 
gets them right. And if they aren’t 
right, he won’t do them at all. Simon 
rewrote his first play, Come Blow Your 
Horn, no less than fifty times. Last 
spring he rewrote Jake's Women ten 














times for the premiere in San Diego, 
only to pull the plug on the project 
three weeks before a scheduled open- 
ing on Broadway because “I didn’t 
trust the play enough.” 

Appropriately, Neil Simon’s life, 
including the revising of his Califor- 
nia beach house, imitates his art. His 
latest screenplay, The Marrying Man, 
describes the courtship of a Los Ange- 
les toothpaste heir and a Las Vegas 
lounge singer who marry each other 
four times over a seven-year period. 
Simon, who was widowed by his first 
wife and divorced from actress Mar- 
sha Mason, writes from firsthand ex- 
perience. In August 1987, one week 
after buying his Malibu weekend re- 
treat, he wed Diane Lander. Two 
years later they divorced. Then, on 
February 10, 1990, the Simons remar- 
ried, just like the couple in his movie. 
The sixty-three-year-old real-life 
bridegroom wryly toasted his twice- 
time bride with, “This is one of the 
greatest rewrites I’ve ever done.” 

The task of renovating the beach 
house fell to his wife. “Diane did a 
great rewrite,” Simon declared one 
afternoon as he sat in the living room 
of his wife’s newly completed mas- 
terpiece. “You did a rewrite,” she re- 
plied with perfect timing, “I did a 
redo.” With Los Angeles designer 
Waldo Fernandez, Diane Lander de- 
vised ways to open up, lighten up 
and liven up the place. 

They preserved the original slate- 
roofed Cape Cod look of the existing 
house but added a tiled patio, in- 
stalled large picture windows in the 
living room, ripped up the carpet, 
bleached the hardwood floors and 
pine paneling, and decorated the 
walls with contemporary art, includ- 
ing works by David Florimbi, Helen 
Frankenthaler protégé Friedel Dzu- 


Working with designer Waldo Fernandez, 
Diane Lander says she kept their weekend re- 
treat “extremely casual so we wouldn’t have 
to worry about people coming through in wet 
bathing suits.” The hardwood floors in the 
living room were bleached and covered with 
a sisal rug, pine paneling was lightened, and 
furnishings were covered with neutral fab- 
rics. The painting at rear is by David Florimbi. 
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Nei il I Simon The tre : , wats Rae it, ABOVE: Folding doors enable the Simons to 
” eee : open the dining room directly onto the deck. 
The oak table is surrounded by wicker chairs. 


LEFT: Mementos displayed in Neil Simon’s 
office include an Al Hirschfeld drawing from 
Biloxi Blues, at right, a montage of 20 of his 
playbills and a pillow from Broadway Bound. 


OPPOSITE: A large wicker basket at the foot 
of the bed in the master suite contains a 
television set. Desk chair fabric, J. Robert Scott. 


ane GE é . bas and Robert De Niro, Sr. Upstairs, 
‘ the master bedroom was expanded 
with a spacious bay window and an- 
other outdoor terrace. What was once . 
a sewing room was turned into a suit- 
able office for the playwright. 

Simon, who drafts all his manu- 
scripts by hand on lined notebook 
paper, dees his weekday writing in 
Bel-Air and weekend work at the 
beach. ‘We spend about thirty-five 
weekends a year out here,” he says. 
Simon says he can write anywhere— 
and has, including at airports. But he 
also admits that he has done some of 
his best and most critically acclaimed 
work since moving to California. 

Though immortalized for The Odd 





Couple, which he wrote in 1964, he 
was also categorized as a lightweight 
comedy writer until a few years ago. 
Then, in the mid-1980s, he produced 
the autobiographical trilogy—Biloxi 
Blues, Brighton Beach Memoirs and 
Broadway Bound—that finally earned 
him respect as a serious dramatist 
who uses humor to illuminate the 
truth. “I find that the more esoteric 
critics always want me to be fun- 
nier,” he observes, “while the less es- 
oteric critics always want me to be 
more serious.” All of the plays were 
written in California. So were Ru- 
mors, a return to light comedy, and 
his most recent play, Lost in Yonkers, 
which is premiering in New York 
this February. 

“Tt really has nothing to do with 
the place,” Simon insists as he gazes 
out at the Pacific. “I don’t come out 
here to write about Yonkers. But I do 


like it when the surroundings are in- 
teresting.” Still, he feels that his ob- 
servational powers are more acute 
when he is away from his “California 
suite” of homes. “I think I’m a little 
more ‘on’ when I’m in New York,” 
he remarks, adding that he still main- 
tains an apartment in Manhattan. 
Likewise, Neil Simon prefers the East 
Coast as a testing ground for new 
plays, especially after the problematic 
production of Jake’s Women in San 
Diego; he staged trial performances 
of Lost in Yonkers in the New York 
area this past fall. “I think it’s better 
for the play,” he says. “You can get 
better stage actors in New York. Cali- 
fornia is movie- and television-land. 
Theater is not number one out here.” 

As for writing itself, Neil Simon 
maintains that the main differences 
between California and New York 
have less to do with where you are 


than who you're writing for. “When 
you're dealing with movies, you're 
dealing directly with the studios,” 
he notes, “and they look purely for 
the potential success of the project. 
In Hollywood, the studios won't let 
you play around with a manuscript 
because their money is at stake. In 
the theater, the emphasis is more cn 
quality. You can keep rewriting your 
plays until they’re right.” 

Even so, Simon agrees that there is 
an affinity between his work and 
where he lives. “This may sound like 
something out of a guru book,” he 
grins, “but if life is like climbing a 
mountain, the higher you go, the bet- 
ter view you get of where you’ve 
been. My taste in houses and clothes 
is reflected in my work. I don’t think 
a person who does sensitive work can 
live in a gaudy house. It’s a joke, but 
it’s not a joke.” 


























Lombardy in London 


Trompe-l'Oeil Fantasy in Publisher Drue Heinz's House 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RENZO MONGIARDINO TEXT BY ROBERT FIZDALE PHOTOGRAPHY BY MASSIMO LISTRI 


RENZO MONGIARDINO has transformed 
many a ravishing residence into a still 
more dazzling domicile, but none of 
his transformations are more surpris- 
ing than his conversion of two for- 
mer London mews into the “Lombar- 
dian room” he recently created at the 
request of Drue Heinz, one of Lon- 
don and New York’s most delightful 
hostesses. She calls it Lombardian, 
she says, because “Mongiardino lives 
in Milan, and Milan ts the capital of 
Lombardy. Italians like nothing bet- 
ter than to have a little promenade 
after dinner so that they can have a 
chat, and of course they love to have 
something interesting to look at and 
discuss.” Mongiardino prefers to 
think of the splendid room as one 
that could be used in various other 
ways: He sees it as a salon de réception 
where its owner, the distinguished 
publisher of Antaeus and Ecco Press, 
can receive her authors and friends in 
an informal way. 

The extraordinary crystal cupola re- 
reminds one of the Pantheon in Rome, 
and is a source of discussion among 
postprandial strollers. Since the large 
space is far from cluttered, it can 
easily be turned into a ballroom. Mon- 
giardino speaks of the torchéres in the 
corners as “surrealistic,” and of course 
they may be considered so in the con- 
text of the scenes they illuminate. 

In the tradition of the great Italian 
masters, Mongiardino has a group of 
extremely gifted artists who work 
with him, almost a scuola di Mon- 
giardino. The mysteriously seductive 
trompe-l’oeil scenes on the walls, 
painted on canvas, then shipped to 
London to be installed, are the work 





In transforming the reception room attached to publisher Drue Heinz’s London house, where she frequently entertains authors and friends, Italian 
designer Renzo Mongiardino has added “a breath of air.” Trompe-l’oeil walls painted by Irene Groudinski depict scenes of an abandoned garden 
filled with such mythological figures as Mercury (above) and Diana (opposite above). Painted objects are juxtaposed with actual columns and doors, 
so that the room hovers between illusion and reality. A marble unicorn stands on a carved and gilded table. Torchéres are Mongiardino’s design. 
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of one of his associates in Milan. So 
are the ceilings, with their trompe- 
l'oeil coffers painted on canvas. 

Mongiardino has succeeded in trans- 
forming a rather depressing space 
into an enchanting room. What he 
had to work with were two adjoining 
mews that had been skillfully con- 
verted into a garage some years ago 
by the English architect-designer 
John Fowler. Now it was a question 
of converting the superfluous garage 
space into a grand salon with an ad- 
jacent cortile. 

The garage space was very long 
and narrow and dimly illuminated 
by a skylight. Mongiardino’s first de- 
cision was to break up the length by 
dividing the space into three sections: 
a central section lit by the large crys- 
tal cupola; an antechamber with a 
fireplace on one side of the central 
room; and an amply curved con- 
versation area on the other. “By re- 
moving the skylight,” he explained, 
“I had space for a backdrop. By re- 
moving most of the roof I was able to 
install the large cupola.” The room 
was painted by Irene Groudinski, 
who created an abandoned garden of 
statues and ruins. The whole ensem- 
ble is framed by columns, some real, 
others trompe l'oeil, th ‘ke no 





talgic images of ancient Rome. The 
light spilling down from the cupola is 
an evocative alternation of sunbeams 
and shadow, and the backdrop where 
once there had been a skylight fea- 
tures a forced perspective of an allée 
of cypresses and columns that seems 
to disappear in the far distance. 

The arched French doors opening 
onto the cortile have glazing bars that 
echo the shape of the trellises outside, 
while vines and climbing plants seem 
toinvade the space between the trompe- 
l’oeil pale gray wooden doors. Or are 
the doors real and the vines an illu- 
sion? Actual plants in the cortile ap- 
pear to blend with the painted ones 
inside, and there is a certain delib- 
erate disorder in the space, adding to 
the air of romantic harmony. 

Not surprisingly, Mongiardino’s 
first clients in Italy and then in the 
United States tended to be extremely 
cultivated connoisseurs of the arts 
with important collections and im- 
posing houses that cried out for ap- 
propriate settings. They also tended 
to be people who cherished their pri- 
vacy, and so for a short time, Mon- 
giardino’s name remained one of the 
best-kept secrets in the world of beau- 
tiful interiors. Certainly, that is no 
longer the case. 0 


“As a whole, the room is defined by columns, 
some real, some painted, with the magic effect 
of Roman nostalgia,” says Mongiardino. LEFT: 
Drawing the eye to the central section of the 
room, which is divided into three parts, is an 
illusionistic allée of cypresses and columns. 
Red-and-gold velvet covers chairs and benches. 





A certain deliberate disorder adds to the air of romantic harmony. 


BELOW: To lighten the room and break up the long, low, narrow spaces of the original structure, which had 
once been adjoining mews, Mongiardino removed the roof, added a crystal cupola and installed a pair of 
French doors to the courtyard. “Light that flows in from the cupola also creates zones of mysterious dark- 
ness,” he says. Sofas of his design are covered with a floral pattern that echoes the garden effect inside and out. 
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Fine Artists Who Embrace 


Art: 
Painted Screens 








TEXT BY ANN E. BERMAN 


to be the first of three or 


1892 and 1918, portray independ- 


ent scenes of women at work in his mother’s dressmaking atelier 


, believed 
—a subject he recorded in other paintings. Galerie Bellier, Paris. 
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60”. Vuillard’s engaging panels 
four screens executed between 









































Tropical Lagoon, Norton Bush, circa 1870. Oil on board; 33” x 47”. On the advice of Frederic Church, the 
New York-born Bush moved to San Francisco in 1853, traveling a route that required an overland crossing 
of Nicaragua. Out of this and subsequent trips to Central and South America came a number of lush and 
light-filled works capturing the tropical terrain he encountered. Spanierman Gallery, New York. 


THE FOLDING SCREEN is an aesthetic 
chameleon—functional, decorative, 
able to shape an interior with its pres- 
ence. Hinged panels allow it to al- 
ter constantly, now folding forward 
to envelop the viewer, now folding 
back to recede in space. A challenging 
artistic format, the screen has proven 
irresistible to scores of eminent paint- 
ers from Jean-Baptiste-Camille Corot 
to David Hockney, all drawn to its 
unique, paintable surface. 

By Corot’s day, te folding screen 
had already been around for many 
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centuries. Screens appear to have 
been a Chinese creation of the Han 
Dynasty (206 B.c.-A.D. 220). The Japa- 
nese, however, invented a hinge that 
enabled artists to treat the panels as 
a continuous picture plane to be 
adorned with a single undivided 
composition. Over the centuries, 
screen painting gained status in Ja- 
pan as artists learned to master the 
pictorial distortions inherent in the 
folding format—with stunning, re- 
sults. As trade between China and Ja- 
pan and Europe developed in the 


seventeenth century, the popularity. 


of imported Oriental lacquered 
screens inspired European craftsmen 
to produce their own. Their designs, 
however,continued to be adaptations 
from the Oriental, and often included 
landscapes, flowers and vignettes. 
The vast, drafty rooms and lack of 
privacy in many Western households 
contributed to a need for folding 
screens that lasted well into the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. 
Yet even with the advent of steam 
heat and separate bathrooms, the 








Les Quatre Saisons, Emile Bernard, 1891. Tempera on linen; 66” x 97%”. Inscribed with a poem by the poet 
Emile Verhaeren, a four-panel screen depicts life in the fields and its transformation through the sea- 
sons. Bernard, who, like other artists, was drawn to the remote Breton village of Pont-Aven, has incor- 
porated peasant figures in traditional Brittany attire into a very modern composition. Galerie Bellier, Paris. 





popularity of screens endured and ac- 
tually flourished. In fact, the period 
from 1870 to 1930 became a true 
golden age of the folding screen, 
largely because of Commodore Per- 
ry’s formal opening of Japan to trade 
in 1853. Japanese and Chinese goods 
began to appear at the international 
expositions during the late nine- 
teenth century, causing a sensation 
and launching “the Japanese taste.” 
Oriental screens soon graced many 
Western interiors, and they were fa- 
miliar accoutrements in the studios of 
artists such as Manet, Tissot and the 
American William Merritt Chase, 
adding color and a touch of the exotic 
in the backgrounds of their paintings. 


Some painters also became fasci-. 


nated by the artistic possibilities of 
the screen format itself. Among them 
was James McNeil Whistler, whose 
two-panel screen of 1872, Blue and 
Silver: Screen with Old Battersea Bridge, 
is a breakthrough combination of 
Eastern motifs and a Western image 
created specifically for the screen for- 
mat. One side is adorned with a con- 
temporary Japanese painting of birds 
and flowers, but on the other side 
Whistler painted a nearly abstract, 
continuous composition depicting a 
London bridge in the moonlight—a 
composition simplified, and carefully 
constructed, to adapt to the require- 
ments of the folding picture plane. 
While Whistler was proving that 
Westerners could master the intri- 





cacies of the folding image, another 
artistic giant was establishing the 
screen as a design element in mod- 
ern interiors. William Morris, the great 
English artist-designer, was one of 
the first to see that the folding screen, 
in ways unrelated to its Oriental ori- 
gins, could be incorporated into a to- 
tal design scheme. 

Across-the Atlantic, the American 
Aesthetic Movement of the 1870s and 
1880s was preaching a similar doc- 
trine of unity in American interiors. 
Aesthetic-style walls were frequently 
divided into decorated panels by flat 
rectilinear moldings, and screens, 
particularly those similarly framed 
and painted, were a natural extension 
of a unified whole. 
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Catalba Tree Landscape, Everett Spruce, 1929. Oil on panel; 66” x 60”. Spruce, whose works throughout his 
long career consistently reflected his love of nature, was raised on a peach and apple farm in the Ozark 
Mountains. Showing promise at an early age, Spruce went to study at the Dallas Art Institute when he was 
17. He remained in Texas, where he has continued to live and paint. D. Wigmore Fine Art, Inc., New York. 


Between 1896 and 1900 the Ameri- 
can artist Thomas Wilmer Dewing 
contributed several painted screens 
of this genre to the grand Detroit hous- 
es of collector Charles Lang Freer 
(founder of Washington’s Freer Gal- 
lery) and his friend Colonel Frank 
Hecker. Each screen, with its ethereal, 
Whistleresque depictions of classical 
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female figures, was created to harmo- 
nize with its setting, right down to 
the surrounding frames designed by 
architect Stanford White, which ech- 
oed the architecture of the room. 

In France, at the hands of the 
Nabis—a group of turn-of-the-cen- 
tury artists including Edouard Vuil- 
lard, Pierre Bonnard, Maurice Denis 


and Armand Séguin—the painted 
folding screen was blossoming both 
as a decorative adjunct to the total 
interior and as an important artistic 
venue in itself. The Nabis (“proph- 
ets” in Hebrew) “sought to link art 
with life,” and perceived no compro- 
mise of artistic purity in the applica- 

continued on page 208 














Femme dans la Ville, Leopold Survage, 1927. Oil on panel; 64%” x 65”. Preferring townscapes to still lifes 
and opting for a highly personal approach to spatial relationships, Survage is known for his original 
interpretation of Cubist principles. Born in Moscow to Scandinavian parents, Survage traveled to Paris in 
1908 to study painting with Matisse. There he would be introduced to Cubism. Galerie Tendances, Paris. 


The period from 1870 to 1930 was a golden age of the folding screen. 





Country Life 
in Paris 


Carole Weisweillers 
Retreat on the Right Bank 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARINA FAUST 


“YOU KNOW HOw it is when you fall in 
love with the sort of man who nor- 
mally would be the absolute last on 
your list? Well, there was a bit of that 
here,” says Carole Weisweiller of the 
first time she saw her Paris residence, 
a cool oasis of provincial charm on a 
sweltering July day. 

“It was completely covered in Vir- 
ginia creeper, and there were fig trees 
with real figs on them—well, one or 
two real figs. It all seemed a million 
miles away from the places of my 
childhood and those that occupied 
my imagination at the time. I found it 
seductive and disconcerting in equal 
measure. So I bought it, just like that, 
without giving a thought to the work 
I was letting myself in for.” 

At the time, Carole Weisweiller, 
a film and television producer, was 
living on the place des Etats-Unis in 
Paris, in a sumptuous town house 
that belonged to her family. “My 
dream was to own a place that was a 
bit less worthy and bourgeois, maybe 
in a lively, unconventional quarter of 
town. The Left Bank was my style—I 
thought I never wanted to live in the 
eighth or the sixteenth arrondisse- 
ment again. Finally, after two years 
of fruitless searching, I chose the sort 
of house you'd find in the country. 
I’ve never been able to decide if that 


“This is a house that brings back memories,” 
says Carole Weisweiller, a television and film 
producer, of her Paris residence, which she 
completely refurbished. Highlighted in the li- 
brary are a 16th-century Thai head and, on 
bookshelves, a 6th-century head from north 
ern India. The rug was designed by Picasso, a 
family friend. Most of the furniture was se- 
lected by antiques dealer Madeleine Castaing 





HE OTN TION 





“Jean Cocteau was a constant presence in my 
childhood,” Carole Weisweiller (inset oppo- 
site) recalls. “He attached a deep importance 
to children, always making himself accessible 
to them.” The poet, artist and filmmaker was 
another close friend of her parents, Alec and 
Francine Weisweiller, who supported artists 
and writers after World War II and helped 
finance two of Cocteau’s films. RIGHT: A ta- 
ble in the library holds photos of Cocteau. The 
costume sketches are by couturier Marc Bohan. 


BELOW: In the salon, a pair of 1900 ceramic 
garden seats provide a whimsical base for the 
low table. On the wall at right are a 19th-cen- 
tury English painting of a Scottish youth and 
a gouache by Christian Bérard of his stage de- 
sign for the ballet Les Forains. Above the book- 
case at left is a Cocteau portrait of Picasso. 
The campaign chairs are 19th-century English. 











was what I secretly wanted all along. 
“From the beginning, I settled on a 
type of design that combined English 
and Italian influences. For example, I 
discovered that green and pink went 
perfectly with the frieze we uncov- 
ered when the facade of the house 
was being repaired. The overall effect 
was to heighten the impression of 
fin-de-siécle provincial elegance. 
“Ever since my childhood I’ve 
been intrigued by winter gardens, 
which is why I had my architect, An- 
toine Jouve, create one here. And 
Francois-Joseph Graf, who did the 
decoration, made fabulous use of 
some nineteenth-century tiles from 
the house on the place des Etats-Unis. 





They blended in here beautifully, as 
did most of the furniture, which was 
originally found by the Paris antiques 
dealer Madeleine Castaing.” 

Carole Weisweiller’s Paris house is 
filled with the objects and furniture 
that surrounded her as an adolescent. 
Surprisingly, they work just as well 
in a completely different environ- 
ment. Every room has a story to tell 
of its owner’s life, and every inch of 
wall space is adorned with a drawing 
or portrait of great quality that re- 
minds her of someone dear to her. 

Carole’s father, Alec Weisweiller, 
is a former industrialist who once 
owned a spectacular string of race- 
horses. ‘Most of the talk at home was 


of horses,” she remembers. Of her 
mother, Francine, she says: “Maman 
was born out of her proper time. Her 
kind of beauty belongs in the nine- 
teenth century.” 

Francine Weisweiller brought up 
her daughter in an intellectual and 
artistic atmosphere. The house on the 
place des Etats-Unis was a meeting 
place for many of the great artists of 
the postwar period; having escaped 
the horrors of World War II, the 
Weisweillers found themselves in a 
position to help their writer and 
painter friends after the liberation. 

Among other things, they pro- 
vided part of the financial backing 

continued on page 206 


Drawings and caricatures by Jean Cocteau line the walls of a guest bedroom. Fabric on the bed and walls was designed by David Hicks. 
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Carole Weisweiller asked architect Antoine 
Jouve to create a winter garden in what was 
once a lean-to; Frangois-Joseph Graf did the 
décor. Plate designs were based on Cocteau the 


drawings. Centerpiece is 19th-century Englis} 
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‘After two years of searching, I chose 
sort of house you'd find in the country.” 
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One of a pair of magnificent gilt over bronze crystal chandeliers taken 
from the Claridge Hotel in Paris. (9'/2' high 6' wide) 


Background: Complete paneled room of superior quality taken from Lord 
Airdale’s Estate in Great Britain. (Approx. 30' long x 20' wide x 9' high) 
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THE REBIRTH OF SPENCER HOUSE 











Jacob Rothschild Restores London’s Neoclassical Masterpiece 
continued from page 143 


would not be right for a house that would have a working 
life. Fine antiques, yes; exact authenticity, no. David 
Mlinaric felt free to interpret the findings of the research 
committee. “I only get involved when interpretation is 
possible,” he says. “A copy is a fake, and slavish authentic- 
ity is a dead end, because it’s never possible to say exactly 
what was in a house originally. The minute you get deeply 
into restoration, you get tied in knots. If you try to copy, 
you're intellectually up a gum tree. 

“Historical imagination and working with a thinking 
hand—that’s what matters,” adds the designer. “I suppose 
it’s a bit like cooking. As long as you put the right things 
in, you can stir them around and it comes out right.” 

One area for interpretation was color. The research 
showed that many rooms were likely to have been green, 
a popular color at the time and a good background for 
hanging paintings, but perhaps a bit repetitive for every 
room today. Henry Holland may have changed Stuart’s 
grand sequence of rooms upstairs to crimson, so that was 
the choice for the upper floor. In the Music Room and the 
Ante Room the original plaster had been removed, so 
there were no clues about the paintwork, and Mlinaric 
made his own choices—a muted blue and an eighteenth- 
century color called Naples yellow. 

But for Vardy’s series of rooms on the ground floor he 
felt green was right. It is important to see the rooms as a 
sequence, the way they would have been seen in the eigh- 
teenth century. It was a time when the use of rooms was 
changing—stately banquets in vast halls seemed old-fash- 
ioned. Less grandeur and more elegance were the thing, 
with a series of smaller rooms for specific purposes. Special 
dining rooms and libraries were new: There were rooms 
for tea, for supper, for dancing, for music, for cards, all in 
sequence so guests could move between them. 

The Spencers’ guests were good company. Dr. Johnson 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds were friends, and Georgiana 
Spencer was adored by all. David Garrick called her “heav- 
enly Lady Spencer” and Lord Lansdowne teased her about 
her taste for gambling. He had known her as a child and 
described the family nursery, with “the Bible on the table, 
the cards in the drawer.” 

Successive generations have entertained at Spencer 
House. Lady Margaret Douglas-Home was the last to grow 
up in the house, and remembers playing hide-and-seek in 
the upstairs corridors and sitting on the grand stairs just 
next to the footman. “I used to ask him to shake his head so 
the powder from his wig would fall into my lap,” she says. 
“He was very obliging about that. It was a simple, disci- 
plined life. No dinner with the grown-ups, but milk and 
biscuits in the nursery until one was sixteen. Certainly 
nothing rocketing. 

“IT was the last to have my coming-out party in the 
house, and it was splendid,” Lady Margaret reminisces. 
“We danced Viennese waltzes until five o’clock in the 


continued on page 202 
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Restoring London’s Neoclassical Masterpiece 
continued from page 200 


morning. We knew the head of the 
band well enough to be able to say, 
‘Go on, let’s have another waltz.’ 
Of course one didn’t decorate for a 
ball in those days. One merely cleaned 
the house upa bit. Having those paint- 
ings and the beautiful fireplaces 
was enough.” 

Things were very different two 
generations later when her grand- 
nephew Lord Althorp celebrated his 
twenty-first birthday. The house had 
been used as offices, but it was be- 
tween leases and it seemed a good 
place to have a party. Much peeling 
paintwork was in evidence. ‘That 
gave us an excuse to do a lot with 
flowers,” Lord Althorp says. “Whole 
trees were moved in to cover the 
worst bits, and the entrance hall was 
turned into a garden. We danced in 
the Great Room and had torches 
lighting the garden with all the quiet 
darkness of Green Park beyond. It 
was a romantic atmosphere of decay- 
ing splendor.” 

Now the elegance and even a bit of 
dazzle are back. Lady Margaret re- 
turned to have a look and thought the 
restoration “quite wonderful,” she 
says. “But do you know, what I really 
noticed was that once again there 
were so many people about the house 
doing things. Of course, over the 
years they got fewer because nobody 
could afford that anymore. You no- 
tice the quiet in a house like this. But 
now it is teeming.” 

The house is welcoming guests 
once more. The first to sign the guest 
book was George Bush, the second 
Margaret Thatcher, followed by oth- 
ers she entertained at a 1990 lunch 
there for the heads of the NATO 
countries. Constantine {I of Greece 
used Spencer House for his birthday 


ball, and the crown prince of Yugo- 

slavia entertained { is for dinner 
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A Designer’s New York Apartment 
continued from page 148 


Hiro. There are original Le Corbusier 
chairs and choice pieces by Jean-Mi- 
chel Frank. There is even a dining 
room suite by James Mont. Bieder- 
meier, Tiffany and Lalique mingle 
with furnishings and objects of Déco 
sleekness or Oriental simplicity. 

When asked to describe how 
designing for himself differs from 
working with a client, Tim Macdon- 
ald has ready answers. “When you're 
working for a client, you must be 
very clear as to how the design will 
reflect that client’s personality. Also, 
a potential client wants to know just 
how long a project will take and how 
each and every space is going to 
look,” he says. “I never work that 
way for myself. As Karen will testify, 
none of our places have ever had a 
timetable or a definite look. With me 
it’s an ongoing process—always. I'll 
start a project, work on the architec- 
ture and allow the interior to evolve 
by living in the space. The fact is, the 
designing I do for myself is never fin- 
ished. Karen and the children have 
suffered through unending changes— 
they put up with so much!” 

Karen Macdonald smiles. “Yes, but 
it’s also a lot of fun. Tim and I have 
a lot of friends who are designers. 
They'll come for dinner and after- 
ward they’ll all get up and start shov- 
ing furniture around.” Adds Tim 
Macdonald, “That’s right—our motto 
is, ‘Dinner at eight, let’s redecorate!’ ” 

Clearly, the couple believe in the 
evolutionary concept of design in 
which, from time to time, things get 
shifted around—a sofa or a chair will 
get slipcovered or will be moved to a 
different corner or a different room. 
And yet, miraculously, all seems care- 
fully planned—even coordinated. 

“What's really basic to the apart- 

ment is its grandness,” concludes Tim 
Macdonald. “All I ever wanted to do 
with it was to heighten that quality, 
not in some formal way, but by using 
‘he space rather informally so that a 
»erson isn’t overwhelmed. I wanted 
it to become a very natural space, 
where living could be spontaneous 
and instinctive.” 0 





David Jones’ Residence in Los Angeles 
continued from page 159 


and sets them, like a mad calling card, 
smack in the front entrance hall. 

His penchant for vignettes extends 
out those French doors. It may seem 
studied to conceive of an entirely 
white garden, but for Jones, sur- 


“rounded by intense pure pigments all 


day long, it was the logical choice. 
“No, it wasn’t an homage to Sissing- 
hurst,” he says. “I wanted a garden 
that was particularly visible at night. 
That’s when I do my entertaining.” 

The search for white flowers has 
been an education in color, pattern 
and foliage. He’s amassed fifteen va- 
rieties of white roses alone, from 
glassy-jawed floribundas to antique 
Meillands from Antibes that “smell 
like a field of Joy perfume.” 

Stands of poplars, dogwoods and 
apple trees demarcate the seasons, as 
does the parade of white flowering 
plants. Winter white pansies and cy- 
clamen are supplanted by tulips, nar- 
cissus and lily-of-the-valley in the 
early spring, followed by low white 
bougainvillea and Casablanca lilies. 
White geraniums and ivory chrysan- 
themum trees reign in the fall. One 
Christmas the garden was flooded 
with white poinsettias. One might 
think the constant change would be 
dizzying, but that’s not the case. In 
fact, there’s a permanence that David 
Jones finds impossible inside the house. 

“One of my very favorite pieces of 
furniture is a wonderful hooded eigh- 
teenth-century chaise my aunt found 
for me in France,” says Jones. “It ar- 
rived one day when I was living in- 
New York. Well, I happened to be 
living in the same building as a cura- 
tor from the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Would you believe that he 
watched the movers take it up to my 
apartment? ‘It would be absolutely 
perfect for a little exhibition we’re do- 
ing,’ he said. ‘Could we borrow it?’ I 
was thrilled and said yes. ‘We'll have 
it picked up tomorrow.’ It literally 
went in the door and out the door 
again. For the next year, if I wanted to 
see it, I had to visit the Met. Now, you 
know, that simply couldn’t happen 
with a garden.” 0 
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Wiirzburg, was the son of Mespel- 
brunn’s architect and a thoroughly 
enlightened man. He founded the 
first university at Wurzburg, along 
with the Juliusspital, a hospital that 
he endowed with forests and vine- 
yards so that it could survive on its 
own resources. Today it is one of the 
city’s principal monuments. Julius was 
also responsible for reconstructing 
the fortress of Marienberg, which 
stamped the whole region once and 
for all with the name of Echter. 

Countess von Ingelheim is from 
northwestern Germany; she was born 
into the family of von Graes-Diepen- 
brock, whose seat is near Miinster on 
the Dutch border. 

“I changed regions, but all I really 
did was change the water,” she ex- 
plains. “I was born in a castle sur- 
rounded by water, and now I’m 
living in another one. So as far as I’m 
concerned, the water is the only thing 
that’s different.” 

But the change was considerably 
more radical—nothing less than a 
move from one house traditionally 
closed to visitors to another, Mes- 
pelbrunn, which is open to the public 
for seven months a year. 

In the early 1930s, Count Al- 
brecht’s parents, like the owners of 
other great historic properties who 
have been forced to tackle economic 
realities head-on, opened Schloss 
Mespelbrunn to the public. From that 
time onward, the Echter family aban- 
doned the public rooms of the castle’s 
main wing—which visitors can see 
today—for the smaller south and east 
wings. Count and Countess von In- 
gelheim live with their three children 
on the ground floor at the rear of Mes- 
pelbrunn’s south wing, which was 
formerly the servants’ quarters and is 


easier to maintain and heat. The last 
remaining inhabitant of the main 
wing is the count’s mother, who has 


a pretty apartment directly al 
the Banquet Hall. 
Past the castle’s 1 
which is crowned by | 
of Peter Echter, the buila 
tle, and his wife, is a spi: 
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SCHLOSS MESPELBRUNN 


A Storybook Castle in Northern Bavaria 
continued from page 164 


lined with hunting trophies and lit 
by a magnificent stained-glass win- 
dow featuring Countess von Ingel- 
heim’s coat of arms. 

The stairs lead to the second floor 
and the Banquet Hall, where Flem- 
ish paintings, trophies and hunting 
scenes are displayed alongside the 
ceremonial sword of Archbishop Ju- 
lius Echter. At one end of the room 
is a window framed by slender col- 
umns, opening onto a small balcony 
that looks westward over the moat 
and the swans floating on its surface, 
and to the valley beyond. 

Next come the Ancestors’ Hall and 
the Echter Room, followed by the 
Chinese Room, which is filled with 
porcelain, lacquered Chinese tables 
and chests, and other objects brought 
back from the Orient by Count An- 
ton Dietrich. The Chinese Room leads 
to the Dukes’ Room, which is hung 
with paintings and Diirer woodcuts. 

Life at Mespelbrunn today is some- 
what peculiar, punctuated as it is by 
the castle’s opening hours and the 
presence of visitors seven months out 
of the year. “We sometimes have 





In winter, the sight of 
the castle buried in 
snow, its moat turned to 
ice, is like a fairy tale. 


trouble finding a date when we can 
celebrate private family occasions, 
like christenings, first communions, 
birthdays or just plain parties,” says 
Countess von Ingelheim. “Especially 
if we want to use the Banquet Hall, 
which we nearly always do. We gen- 
erally wait till the last tour is over, at 
five p.M., then race in and set out the 
tables, tablecloths, cutlery and flow- 
ers before the first guests arrive. And 


then there’s te morning after: Ev- 
ything has .© be back in place be- 
‘ore the visitors arrive the next day!” 
Evening is ‘he couple’s favorite 


time of day. ‘Ss sO wonderful to 


have the house to ourselves again,” 
says the countess, “just to enjoy the 
peace of it and the simple pleasure of 


walking alone by the lake or in the | 


woods—knowing you won’t meet a 
soul. We need those moments of free- 


dom; at Mespelbrunn there’s no other 


way we can escape. The castle is im- 
prisoned in this valley, by the forest 
all around. If you look out of the win- 
dow in winter there are only two 
things to be seen: the water in the 
moat, and the thick woods beyond.” 

Winter at Mespelbrunn is espe- 
cially severe. The sight of the castle 
buried in snow, its moat turned to ice, 
is even more like a fairy tale. From 
November right through to March, 
the sun’s course lies firmly behind 
the surrounding mountains; not a 
glimmer of light penetrates the castle. 

Winters isolate the von Ingelheims 
from the rest of the world. “The 
nearest town to us is Aschaffenburg, 
which is about fifteen miles away by 
car,” the countess points out. “One 
hesitates to go there because the roads 
are always icy and dangerous. And of 
course, we miss the fun in Munich, 
Wiirzburg and Frankfurt.” 

To some extent the von Ingelheims 
are constrained by their attachment to 
Mespelbrunn—especially the count- 
ess, who stays at home while her hus- 
band is kept busy by his functions as 
mayor. Yet she is philosophical: “We 
understood very early on that if we 
wanted to maintain the house and 
make a decent living, we had to have 
another source of income quite sepa- 
rate from it. One of us had to work at 
the castle and the other outside.” 

Despite their distance from the 
world, the lords of Schloss Mespel- 
brunn live very much in their own 
time, and they travel widely, not only 
to relax but to see how things are 
done in other historic residences. 
They want their castle to remain self- 
supporting, and they plan to pass it 
on to their children in better condi- 
tion than it was when it came into 
their own hands. For Count and Count- 
ess von Ingelheim, Mespelbrunn is 
above all a castle with a future. 0 
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Suave Expressions of the Neoclassical Spirit in Cabinetmaking 
continued from page 170 





Center Table, Austria, circa 1790. Mahogany, marble and giltwood; 3274” x 32”. A nine- 
sided table, supported by a reeded baluster on a tripod base, rests on three 
gilt sphinxes crouching on a triangular plinth. Coram Nobis Antiquarians, New York. 


Mahogany, ebony and other dark 
woods were not abandoned entirely, 
however, and often they found their 
way into some of the grander pieces 
that were used to create focal points 
within rooms. Drawings and paint- 
ings by Biedermeier artists such as 


Peter Fendi frequently portray do- 
mestic activities within typically un- 
pretentious i homey quarters, in 
which a sing} piece—an over- 
size display ca rhaps, or a secre- 
tary—has been sense 
of scale and int: ler 


patrician values. 

It is, however, t. 
Neoclassical spirit to 
ues of hearth and ho: 
primary characteristic « 
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furniture during the first decades of 
the nineteenth century, and that was 
anticipated by late-eighteenth-cen- 
tury cabinetmakers who strove for 
structural integrity as much as for 
decorative impact. Furniture makers 
like Danhauser also pioneered an em- 
phasis on comfort for its own sake, 
which derived both from cultural de- 
mands and from practical advances. 
Although its lines were generally a 
good deal simpler and more elegant, 
Biedermeier furniture presaged much 
that in Britain and America would 
become known as Victorian. It is per- 
haps not insignificant that Queen 
Victoria’s worthy consort, Prince Al- 
ert, was very much a product of the 
dermeier environment. 0 





Carole Weisweiller’s Right Bank Retreat 
continued from page 197 


for Jean Cocteau’s films Les Enfants 
Terribles and Le Testament d’Orphée; 
in this they were pursuing a family 
tradition of patronage. “My great- 
grandfather, the first to import pet- 
rol and introduce gas stations to France, — 


- was also the principal financier of © 


Paris’s Cité Internationale Universi- 
taire,” Carole Weisweiller explains. 

“I was raised in an incredibly rar- 
efied and privileged atmosphere, in 
daily contact with remarkable peo- 
ple. As far as I was concerned, it was 
all perfectly natural—and thanks to 
the tonic influence of Jean Cocteau, I 
was never spoiled by it.” 

The Weisweillers spent every sum- 
mer at Villa Santo-Sospir, their house 
in Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, July 1983). “Cocteau 
covered all the walls there with fres- 
coes,” Carole recalls. 

“Then, in the four or five years be- 
fore Cocteau’s death, Picasso and his 
wife, Jacqueline, joined our circle. We 
would go to the bullfights together. 
Picasso always loved that. For me, he 
personified gaiety, the pure celebra- 
tion of life.” 

These days, Carole Weisweiller 
sees herself more as a villager than as 
a city person; she only feels “Pari- 
sian’”” when she goes out. Her work 
ensures that her life is a constant 
round of social engagements and in- 
teresting new contacts; still, despite 
how fascinated she is by the world 
and by the arts, her friendships mat- 
ter most to her. And her house is the 
mirror image of this deeper quality. . 

“A garden has no reality,’”” she 
maintains, “unless one is present in 
it. And in just the same way, your 
house can never belong to you alone. 
It must be a gift you offer to others, 
because the people who visit bring to 
you at least as much as you can give 
back in return. 

“Daily contact with geniuses does 
not necessarily leave you with the 
self-confidence to realize your ambi- 
tions,” she adds. “But I think I can say 
that it did give me a lasting admi- 
ration .for all forms of beauty and 
intelligence.” 0 
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ART: PAINTED SCREENS 


Fine Artists Who Embrace the Intricacies of the Folding Image 


tion of their talents to illustration, set 
design and complete interiors. But 
even when conceived as part of a 
plan, the painted screens of the Nabis 
are individual masterpieces: The Jap- 
anese influence that pervades much 
of their work made their solutions to 
the compositional problems posed by 
the screen particularly successful. 
Their charming depictions of Pari- 
sian parks and interiors are fre- 
quently continuous compositions in 
which perspective and form make 
memorable use of the folding format. 

The English artists of the Omega 
Workshops were also motivated by 


continued from page 192 


the fervent desire to connect art and 
everyday life. Founded by critic 
Roger Fry in 1913 to foster good de- 
sign in everything from textiles to 
rugs, the workshops produced fold- 
ing screens painted by Vanessa Bell, 
Fry, Duncan Grant and others—all 
Bloomsbury figures with connections 
to literary and theatrical circles and 
the avant-garde. The artists used the 
folding picture plane to enhance the 
impact of the strong thrusting lines 
and shapes of their semiabstract com- 
positions. Other Omega screens, in- 
spired by the newly popular Ballets 
Russes, featured harlequins and mu- 


Spring Garden, Carlton T. Chapman, 1908. Oil on canvas; 60%” x 63%”. Departing from 
the maritime theme that he often explored from early in his career, Chapman recre- 
ates with considerable realism a garden in spring. Chapellier Galleries Inc., New York. 





sicians, or were actually painted to be 
part of a theatrical set. 

The worlds of art and theater, in 
fact, came together naturally in the 
painted screen. In the late 1920s and 
1930s in Paris, the artists attracted to 


: the screen format were often well- 
known designers of sets for ballet and 


theater. The painted screens of Chris- 
tian Bérard, Pavel Tchelitchew, Eu- 
gene Berman and Marie Laurencin 
tend to convey a sense of theatricality 
and fantasy, even in a drawing room. 

But the screen could also further 
the aims of artists who scorned the 
decorative—whose art was daring, 
experimental, theoretical. In 1918 
Giacomo Balla, the Italian Futurist, 
utilized a double-sided two-panel 
screen to depict speed, space and 
time. As Balla’s screen panels angle 
more sharply, an abstract speeding 
car seems to have just zoomed by a 
three-dimensional landscape; on the 
verso, the car seems to have passed 
even more recently. In the 1920s, 
American Synchromist artists Carl 
Newman and Jay Van Everen paint- 
ed screens that addressed Synchro- 
mist concerns of color, rhythm and 
the relationship of forms, whose ef- 
fects were heightened by the chang- 
ing angles of folding panels. 

The 1940s and 1950s saw a hiatus 
in screen painting as artists concen- 
trated on expanding the boundaries 
of art itself. But recently the screen 
has again come into focus as artists 
play with its ability to blur bound- 
aries between painting and the deco- 
rative arts, two dimensions and three. 
In Jennifer Bartlett’s Up the Creek of 
1981-82, a rocky, swiftly running 
stream is rendered three-dimensional 
by the screen’s sharp folds, while the 
projecting central panel of David 
Hockney’s Midnight Pool of 1978 
thrusts the viewer out on a diving 
board with the pool below in fright- 
ening perspective. These artists are 
among a growing movement of con- 
temporary painters who recognize 
that the folding screen is a classic for- 
mat that challenges and enhances the 
best each generation has to offer. 0 
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City Scapes 

No sign or awning signals Philippe Bonnafont’s 
new gallery. Visitors have to walk through a rose 
garden to find his cottage hidden behind an apart- 
ment building in San Francisco’s North Beach 
neighborhood. The anonymity suits Bonnafont, 
who says, “If you find your little niche, you don’t 
have to have a flashy public space.” 

His little niche is works on architecture and land- 
scape design by European and American masters. 
His opening show included a series of etchings of 
the Villa Farnese (right) by Giuseppe Vasi, Pirane- 
si’s teacher; a delicately colored 1721 plan for the 
Chateau Bicétre in Paris; a Corbusier lithograph 
from the 1950s; and brightly colored sketches by 
Robert Mallet-Stevens. Other specialties include the 
work of Frank Lloyd Wright, Richard Neutra and 
Timothy Pflueger, whose preliminary drawings for 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge are among 
Bonnafont’s treasures. He also has a soft spot for 18th- and 
19th-century Beaux Arts drawings and vintage photo- 
graphs of architectural and archaeological subjects. 

Bonnafont opened his first gallery in San Francisco in 








Talking Textiles 


HBF Textiles has just introduced the first fabric collection 
(below) designed by Robert A. M. Stern. “The fabrics came 
out of the same thread of thought that inspired last year’s 
furniture line for HBF, which has that 1940s feel,” says the 
architect. “We’ve been looking at the decorative patterns of 
the period, when strict geometric and naturally curvilinear 
forms were viewed through the lens of Surrealism. The 
wonderful thing about the past is that there is always more 
of it.” Four fabrics are now available through HBF, which 
has a space in the Hines & Co. showroom in New York’s 
D&D Building. HBF Textiles, Box 8, Hickory, NC 28603; 
704-328-2064. 








COURTESY ROBERT AM. STERN 
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1978 but closed it in 1985, preferring to deal directly with a 
handful of regular customers. Only recently did he decide 
to become, as he puts it, “a little more accessible.” Clients 
who have had no trouble finding Bonnafont wherever he is 
include museums, private collectors and such designers as 
Val Arnold and the late Charles Pfister. By appointment 
only. Philippe Bonnafont Architectural Drawings, 946A 


Greenwich St., San Francisco 94133; 415-441-4182. 




















A rchaeologists Jacques 


and Louise Bordaz, 
working on digs in Turkey 
over the last decade, began 
to get interested in the dis- 
appearing sophisticated 
textile crafts of Turkish vil- 
lagers. ‘“Having worked 
with the ancients much of 
our lives, we’ve decided to 
concentrate on reviving 
Turkish village crafts as a 
gesture to the living,” says 
Louise Bordaz. Naming 
themselves Turquerie 
NYC, the Bordazes com- 
mission terry cloth, silks 
(for scarves and draperies) 
and, most interesting of all, 
pleated sheets. The cotton 
sheets are woven with the 
pleat in the warp and weft; 
it cannot be ironed or flat- 
tened out. “What Fortuny 
was doing with the pleats 


Greek Pleats 


in his silks, the Turkish vil- 
lagers have been doing all 
along,” says Louise Bordaz. 
“You see the draped pleats 
on archaic Greek statues, 
and they’re still being 
made.” It took the Bordazes 
eight years to get the pro- 
cess transferred to power 
looms (still operated by the 
villagers), and now the 
sheets are the toast of textile 
cognoscenti. The products 
can be ordered from Tur- 
querie NYC, Box 6079, FDR 
Station, New York 10150. 
They are also available at 
Ad Hoc Softwares, 410 W. 
Broadway, New York 
10012, 212-925-2652; Jean 
Laporte, 870 Madison Ave., 
New York 10021, 212-517- 
8665; Oddiyana, 4323 Mel- 
rose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
90029, 213-664-1826. 
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“After 18 holes 
and a set of tennis, she 


wanted to go work-out. 
I told her [had a more 
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It’s a long way from Paris, 
but Stanford S.A. in Bue- 
nos Aires is by far the best 
source of furniture repro- 
ductions, according to inte- 





Standing Order 


rior designer Alberto Pinto. 
“Their pieces are of the 
highest quality in terms of 
the wood, proportion, de- 
sign and execution.” Pinto 





Panel Discussion 


here’s no two-step process here,” says Bob Israels of the 
new rooms created on the fifth floor of his and partner 


not only buys reproduc- 
tions but frequently orders 
custom-made furniture 
from Stanford. 

Located in a four-story, 
European-style town house 
built in 1914, Stanford has 
15 rooms of furniture based 
on designs from 18th- and 
19th-century England and 
19th-century Russia and 


France, and antiques and 
paintings. One frequently 
ordered piece is a replica of 
a carved Russian armchair 
from the newly restored 
Pavlovsk Palace (left), 
which sells for $2,500. Stan- 
ford S.A. Fine English Fur- 
niture, Ayacucho 1945, 
1112 Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina; 804-5254. 
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Documentary Fabrics 





While collectors know of Stodel’s antiques stores in Amster- 
dam and London, Stodel Décor remains a well-kept secret. 
When Dr. D. Snoep, director of the Frans Hals Museum in 
Haarlem, wanted to renovate an Empire bed that Napo- 
leon’s brother King Ludwig reportedly slept in, he went to 
Stodel Décor to have the crimson silk of the baldachin re- 
woven. Influenced by the French antiquaires, where docu- 
ment fabrics are displayed next to antiques, Stodel Décor 
concentrates on restoration and reconstruction. “Nothing is 
new. Wonderful colors in medieval books appear very 
modern,” says director Ineke Schierenberg, who also re- 
searches fabrics woven using traditional techniques. 

In honor of the 300th anniversary of William and Mary’s 
coronation, Stodel Décor had a damask woven in Lyons 
after an original etching by Daniel Marot, designer for Wil- 
liam and Mary’s royal palace Het Loo and of England’s 
Hampton Court. The fabric comes in pure silk or a silk- 
cotton blend. Other signature fabrics include a handwoven 
silk brocade with gold or silver threads hand-embroidered 
in a floral motif, and Italian velours de génes, hand-cut silk 
velvet. Stodel Décor, 23-25 Spiegelgracht, 1017 JP Amster- 


dam; 20-271-866. 








Fred Imberman’s Kentshire Galleries. “You don’t have to 
say, “Do | like it?’ and ‘Where can it go?’ ” Kentshire’s col- 
lections of 18th- and 19th-century English antiques are 
perfectly at home in the suite of paneled rooms (right) 
planned by Roy Coggins, an antiques dealer near Bath, 
England, who finds and fits antique paneling to new 
rooms. Bennett and Judie Weinstock, antiques dealers and 
designers from Philadelphia, chose period fabrics for up- 
holstery and draperies, and a trompe-l’oeil view inspired 
by a Constable painting was done by artist James Smith. A 
pair of 1757 settees was snapped up by Robert Metzger 
as soon as the rooms were unveiled. Innovative picture 
rails in the cus position near the ceiling but not 
running from corner were admired by Mark 
Hampton. Kentshi 7 E. 12th St., New York 
10003; 212-673-6644 
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In the Showrooms 


Ted Tyler, a painter and 
former fashion designer 
whose Tylergraphics fab- 
rics have the character of 
faded stucco (AD-at-Large, 
Oct. 1989), has come up 
with a new fabric in his 
customary burnished tints 
of tangerine, celadon and 
ivory. Cote d'Ivoire (far 
right) incorporates the im- 
age of a leaping, sinuous 
leopard (which Tyler 
found in a 1657 print) into 
a desert landscape of dunes 
and delicately drafted palm 
trees. With work for such clients as Robert A. M. Stern and 
Robert Metzger, Tyler has created a distinct and versatile 
line of fabrics available at L.C.S. Showrooms in New York. 

Stark Carpets has over the years revived traditional 
forms in great variety and with great success. Needlepoint, 
Aubusson, Axminster and Bessarabian all come from ob- 
scure corners of the globe—though not necessarily the cor- 
ners where they were first developed. Two of the freshest 
needlepoints, woven in Belgium, are Hyde Park Floral and 
Brompton Bouquet, done in varied color combinations with 
black or white backgrounds. Hyde Park Floral places 
wreaths of white flowers and green bows on backgrounds 
sprigged with small green crosses, complemented by a bor- 
der of green bows and loosely running ribbon. Brompton 
Bouquet is more geometric, reminiscent of the later Victori- 
an fascination with the jigsaw work and angles of Eastlake 


COURTESY STARK CARPETS 














furniture; within green diamond-shaped borders, lush 
roses bloom. The classic French Aubusson, distant cousin to 
the kilim with its flat, tapestrylike weave, has been revived 
by Stark as a Romanian kilim. Banded in chocolate and 
silvery gray, the kilim (above left) has a deep burgundy 
center that surrounds a white core medallion. The flowers 
in the medallion are repeated in rococo tendrils on the bur- 
gundy ground—formal and sybaritic at the same time, just 
as the best ancien régime design demanded. 





Colonial Culture 


ondon antiques dealer Lennox Money has extended 

his interest in colonial furniture into reproducing silk 
damasks made in 19th-century China for a European mar- 
ket. “I’m amused by the interaction of cultures during the 
colonial period,” Money says. “A lot of these Chinese things 
are interpretations of European designs. Then the Europe- 
ans would interpret the Chinese interpretation, and it 
would just go back and forth.” His fabric collection has 
flowing patterns of large flowers and leaves interlaced with 
smaller blossoms and fruits, and such names as Nanking 
Peony, Mangosteen, Araz (far left) and Kinsai. 

Lennox Money, who for years was selling Belgian or Vi- 
ennese lanterns made for India, is also manufacturing 
copies of an 1830s lantern. Featuring an inverted hand- 
blown glass dome ringed with brass bands in either a C- 
scroll or Greek-key pattern, the lantern (left) has a finial at 
the base, peacock hooks to anchor the chains and small 
electrified candle holders. 

Colonial furniture continues to dominate Money’s selec- 
tion of antiques. Recently seen at his shop was a thronelike 
silver chair from India whose shape has a European touch. 
Although he is increasingly dealing in 1860s to 1880s En- 
glish Arts and Crafts furniture, campaign furniture remains 
a favorite, as evidenced by a painted Moorish cabinet made 
in mid-19th-century France. Lennox Money Antiques, 93 
Pimlico Rd., London SW1W 8PH; 71-730-3070. 
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SieMatic has been creating unique 
and innovative kitchen design for 
more than half-a-century. 


Now the standard of excellence for kitchen interior 

design worldwide, SieMatic combines the tradition of fine 
European craftsmanship with the ingenuity of German engineer- 
ing. The selection of available finishes includes traditional woods, 
contemporary laminates, high gloss lacquer, and mirror-like 
polyester. Available through your architect or interior designer. 
(Also available in Canada). 


The all-new full color SieMatic 
Kitchen Book is now available. 


This 182 page presentation of exquisite kitchen interior design 
will be a valuable and informative guide for your own 

kitchen project. Please use the coupon to order your 

personal copy of the SieMatic Kitchen Book. 
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Trade Talk 


E very three years, it seems, David and Mary Corley get 
the urge to open a new showroom. Their third, and 
latest, is in San Francisco, and it’s decidedly different from 
its predecessors in Dallas and Santa Fe. 

Along with the antique and reproduction country 
French and English furniture that the Corleys typically 
buy, Mary Corley Ltd. carries the Minton-Corley Collec- 
tion of classical furniture, a line of Biedermeier-style furni- 
ture from Spain called Villa Garnello and a selection of 
contemporary furniture designed and handcrafted in the 
Corleys’ home state of Texas. Accessories range from color- 
ful Paolorossi glass from Venice to country French fabrics 
with small floral and geometric patterns. 

The shop also spotlights Paul Montgomery & Associ- 
ates’s selection of hand-painted and often antiqued wall- 
coverings—murals, friezes and textured panels made to 
resemble weathered facades. To the trade only. Mary Cor- 
ley Ltd., Showplace Square, Suite 331, 2 Henry Adams St., 
San Francisco 94103; 415-861-3522. 
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Christopher Edwards, 
who just moved his shop to 
Pimlico Road, is expanding 
his collection of mid-19th- 
century furniture, often de- 
signed by architects during 
the art furniture move- 
ment. “I think the market is 
undervalued at the mo- 
ment, with the exception of 
£150,000 paid last year for 


asideboard by Edward Wil- 
liam Godwi: highest 
price recorded ! piece of 
English furni rt 


period,” he say 
Edwards recent! 
his gallery an elab« 


I carved oak library tab] 


signed in the 1840s by A. 
W. N. Pugin for Scarisbrick 
Hall (above). Other strong 
examples of the move- 
ment’s predilection for 
sculptural, practical and 
well-proportioned furni- 
ture are a cast-iron garden 
bench with stylized Gothic 
embellishments of foliage 
and spiked leaves, designed 
by Christopher Dresser in 
1875; a cast-iron fire basket 
Pugin conceived ca. 1845; 
and aca. 1875 writing desk, 
credited to Godwin. Chris- 
topher Edwards, 62 Pimlico 
London SW1W 8L5S; 
4025. 
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Welsh Rarebit 


Atop a remote Welsh 
mountain in the company 
of his wife, a domesticated 
pig and a coterie of farm an- 
imals, Bill Rich creates 
primitive wood plaques, 
boxes and cutout screens 
that depict country animals 
and scenes. One antiqued 
plaque of a farmer holding 
a corpulent cow on a leash 
bears the inscription “‘A 
Good Farmer’s New Cow.” 
Rich also makes miniature 
woodcut figures of farm an- 


imals, in natural or painted 
wood. Like photographer 
William Wegman’s dog, 
Rich’s recurring subject is a 
devoted animal—the 400- 
pound pig that appears on 
many of his canvases and 
carvings. Bill Rich, Heol 
Fanog, St. David’s Without, 
Brecon, Powys LD3 8LE; 
0874-3429. His canvases 
are also available at Blue- 
Stone Gallery, 61 S. Oak St., 
Ventura, CA 93001; 805- 
643-0575. 

















“Maybe you don't know us. 
But you can bet 





Designers have known the 
secret of Hickory White for 
generations. Now it’s time for 
you to know. 


The design integrity of all 
Hickory White collections.gives 
you, and your designer confi- 
dence in creating the perfect 


look for every room in your home. 


And, the wide variety of styles 
allow you the creative freedom 
and versatility that you need to 
make your home match your style 
and personality. 


I'd like to share the secret 
that designers have known 
for years: How to select the 


HICKORY 


me», your designer does? 


Richard E. Henkel 
President, Hickory White 


ae 


right furniture for you and 
your home. 


I would like to send you our 
book that tells you exactly what to 
look for in our fine furniture. And 
how to choose the style that is 
right for your home. Ill also tell 
you where Hickory White is avail- 
able in your area. 


I want you to know more 
about the furniture for your 
home. Because the more you 
know, the better shopper you'll 
be. And the more you'll appre- 
ciate Hickory White. 


Hickory White. The Secret of 
Fine Furniture. 


WHITE 





Be better informed. Order the Furniture Shopper's Guidebook today. Send $5.00 to: Department 501, PO Box 1600, High Point, NC 27261. 


Available through your designer. 
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Wecome lo a most spectac- 
ular winter hiding place: The 
Ritz-Carlton, Naples. You'll 
enjoy three miles of secluded 
beach right on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Theres a pool, Jacuzzi, 
fitness center, tennis—and golf 
© nearby. Elegant surroundings 
and award-winning restaurants. 
Gracious guest rooms. Tradt- 
tional afternoon tea. And un- 
compromising personal service. 


Call 800-241-3333 or 813- 
598-3300 for reservations. 
And a rewarding retreat from 
winter. Our other resorts: Laguna 
Niguel, California; Rancho 
Mirage, Palm Springs; Mauna 


Se Lani, Hawaii (December 1990). 
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THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF 
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FLOOR AND ROOF TILES. 
LARGE RANGE OF NATURAL COLO 


SHOWROOMS — INVENTORY — BROCHURES. 


EUROCAL SLATE CENTERS 
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2170-D COMMERCE AVE. 494 NORTH NEWPORT Se 155 N. ROBERTSON HAWAII 
CONCORD, CA 94524 NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92668 W. HOLLYWOOD, CA 90048 OR, WA, B.C. 
(415) 676-1042 (714) 650-2200 (213) 278-8046 800-553-5611 





| FAX: (415) 671-6879 FAX: (714) 650-3729 FAX: (213) 278-8287 


) 
| +775- ALAMEDA STREET — 
| SAN FRANCISCO, |CA 94103 
| (415) 864-7813 
| FAX: (415) 864-176} 


() GA, LA, FL, M$, AL (1) NORITHEAST/MIDWES 
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3307 McKINNEY AVE. 666 BAKER ST. #353 
DALLAS, TX 75204 COSTA|MESA, CA 92626 





(214) 720-6066 668-9471 
FAX: (214) 720-6068 FAX: (7]4) 668-9474 
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Bosch Kitchens are individually designed and produced in West Germany 
end $6.00 for a copy of our full color brochure 

contact iy Office for your nearest Bosch Kitchen Studio 


Bosch Custom Kit¢ i2 So. Catalina Avenue, Redondo Beach, California 90277 
2. 374-1678 (fax) 213-372-1188 
Available to the trade 
" VISIT OUR NEWEST SHOWROOM—FIRST FLOOR SAN FRANCISCO MART 





Simon Bigart 


e can t escape our p 








Bigart, Inc 
Pacific Design Center #145 
8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90067 
Tel: (213) 659-8857 ¢ Fax: (213) 659-8751 


ast 


Louts XIIIth dining room set in solid French oak. 


o create a magnificent hand carving and aging 
line of XVII and each piece individually. 
XVIIth century style 


furniture, we must apply 


Since we do not mass 
produce our furniture, 


an artistry passed down both client and craftsmen 


through generations of | enjoy the ereatest 


craftsmen —a legacy WE flexibility in realizing their 


have to live up to. design project. 


All of reati 

of our creations are Sarees (eon — 
crafted from wondrously : 
aged trees selected from 


the forests of France. 


We design these pieces 
according to French SIMON BIGART 
cabinetmaking tradition, FRANCE 
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i lighting bydesign 
the art of illumination 















© Conceptual design © Lighting Control Systems 
© Optical Framing Projectors “Merlin Lighting” 
¢ Landscape Illumination  ¢ Full Scale Drawings 

¢ Hardware and Installation 







5657 wilshire boulevard, suite 200, los angeles, ca 90036 


(213) 933-7281 


glenn m. johnson, |. €. s 
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THE JOINERY CO. 
Antique Heart Pre Hoang 


P.O. Box 518 * Tarboro, NC 27886 * (919) 823-3306 


























FINE TRADITIONAL WN 7 Bene 


Professional Interior Design 
Residential ¢ Contract 


Fine Furnishings & Accessories 


BOEHM CENTURY COLLECTOR'S GALLERY KARGES KINDEL 
LLADRO MARBRO WIDDICOMB 


2 
rss, 


INTERIOR DESIGN SHOWROOM: 
8109 South Greenleaf Avenue, Whittier, CA 
(213) 698-9461 (800) 826-7056 


: 
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Dale Joseph Evers 


P “DOLPHIN DUET”’ 
COCKTAIL TABLE 
LIMITED EDITION OF 98 


WHEN DOES A TABLE CEASE BEING A TABLE, AND BEGIN TO BE 


A WORK OF ART? 


Pl. “HANU-HANU"’ 
COCKTAIL TABLE 
LIMITED EDITION OF 98 


SIGNATURES IN ACRIVUE SCULPTURAL CONCEPTS 
137 Pacific Design Center P:©7 Box 203 

8687 Melrose Avenue Cayucos, CA 93430 

TEL: (213) 659-9898 TEL: (805) 995-2557 
FAX: (213) 942-0501 FAX: (805) 995-3362 
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MEDIADESIGN-NORWAY 


e Impeccable Quality 
e Precise Delivery 


Studio Becker Kitchens, Miele - appliances 
Intra — sinks & faucets 
Ctudlio 


FINE GERMAN CABINETRY SINCE 1896 


STUDIO BECKER KITCHENS US INC. —Franchise Headquarters— 2000 Powell Street, Suite 1650-Emeryville, CA 94608 - Ph: (415) 652-4566 


WALNUT CREEK BERKELEY SARATOGA PALM SPRINGS HONOLULU MAUI SAN FRANCISCO LA JOLLA STUDIO CITY NEWPORT BEACH 
Broadway Plaza 1722 Solano (SAN JOSE) Palm Desert _— Gentry Pacific The San (SAN DIEGO) (LOS ANGELES) (ORANGE COUNTY) 
Shopping Centre Avenue 1451 Town Center Ctr. 560 No Francisco Mart California John Dominus 
24 Broadway Line Basin W 72-840 HWy. —_ Nimitz Hwy., 1355 Market St., 7863Girard Ave, Pavilion 12265 Marina 

111, Suite 391 Suite 121A Suite 239 Suite 201 Ventura Blvd., 2901 W. Coast 
Walnut Creek, Berkeley, Saratoga ilm Desert Honolulu, Kahului San Francisco, _LaJolla,CA Suite 103 Hwy., 
CA 94596 CA 94707 CA 9507¢ CA 92260 HI 96817 Maui, HI 96732 CA 94103 92037 Studio City, Newport Beach, 

CA 91604 CA 96223 

Ph: (415) 944-9380 Ph: (415) 526-6629 Ptc(408)741-3474 Pic(619)346-4648 Pt (808)536-7739 Pir(808) 874-1988 Pir (415)255-5996  Pir(619)454-6666 Ptc(818)508-5362 Ph(714)548-0901 
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ADITIONAL LIGHTING 
_ AT ITS FINEST 


CAPISTRANO ANTIQUES 
AND DECORATIVE ARTS 
SHOW AND SALE 
at the Decorative Arts Study Center 


31431 Camino Capistrano 
San Juan Capistrano, California 
(714) 496-2132 


Yoey att tame peer Ae) 
Friday and Saturday 
10:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 


The finest display of imported ST mre Re EAL 
ps A e Twenty top California dealers 
vedetebet from Europe. e Special lecture series including a panel 


discussion on decorating with antiques. 
Call DASC for reservations. 


Admission $10 per person 


Benefit Opening Reception: 
Thursday, February 7, 6:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Tickets: $75 per person. Call DASC for reservations 








Have you visited 


» DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 


Sconces ® Flush Fixtures ¢ Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures ° Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


901 /ERLY BY 
LOS ANGELES, CA 


213) 
FAX: ¢ 


10 Day Delivery o: 


Tuesday through Saturday 10:00 to 5:00 or, by appointment 
Closed annually: Christmas to the New Year 


31531 CAMINO CAPISTRANO « (714) 493-1283 
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NEW PREMIERE COLLECTION 








PARK WILSHIRE 


RAISING THE ART OF ELEGANT LIVING 


ETOYS A CMC M Ca om C1 @Olm UTS le) (@ on 
waa Opening in March, over 45 million in sales you give your Car to 





From the moment 


have already been made with a current sales the parking valet in 





rate of two million per week. Now with our the porte cochere 


new Premiere Collec- 


and step into the 


oN kOe kat lobby, you know you 


higher plateau of liv- have arrived. There 


ing. The views are the 
most spectacular in 
Wala) alae oleae 
teen story high-rise— 
Dror lunl cd aea RUA 


direction. The serv- 





are only 26 residences 
in the Premiere Col- 
lection, including four 
Slap Uele comely 
Coal am ot 
ordinary sales rate, 














Fou ec laco enlace may we suggest you visit Park Wilshire in the 


Flim Use O)i (en an:| very near future. This just might be the lofty 


fine European hotel— living you deserve. Premiere Collection from 





efo)a 6X a $865,000 to 
hour security, even maid service* The public PEM 
rooms are some of the most exquisite you Other resi- 
will ever see—a club for intimate social gath- dences from 
alae P ec UAVa- Mee )an Ce) ae1b) (ola mol(aex-lal' bee LIMIT 
lounge, a fully equipped fitness room and By appoint- 
pool for early morning or evening workouts. ment only. 


Park Wilshire 10724 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90024/213-474-1440 


*Valet parking service included in Homeowner Association dues. Additional fee for maid service. Exclusive Sales Agent. CoastCo, Inc. 
ey 


Broker cooperation invited. ce 






























Suddenly, there's a beautiful way to keep your 
kitchen clean and odorless. 

Vent-A-Hood’s powerful exhaust system 
removes harmful and unpleasant particles from 
the air better than any other kitchen ventilating 
system in the world. 

Yet even with all that power, Vent-A-Hood is 
surprisingly quiet. And with so many attractive 
styles and custom designs available, Vent-A-Hood 
is a fashionable addition to any kitchen. 

To see the latest in kitchen ventilating 
systems for your home call us for the location 


of a dealer 
near you. “VerntAttoocd. 
OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 
\ 
rr 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
7050 Valley View St. 
Buena Park, CA 90620 
(714) 523-1511 


(213) 564-3951 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
2 chnology Dr 
Marketing Ha AY 1545 


{ 
A VENT-A-HOOD OF CALIFORNIA COMPANY 














JOHN HALL DESIGNS 


FINE FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER « ART - ACCESSORIES 
Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 
. 1010 MONTANA AVENUE, SANTA MONICA, CA 90403 (213) 393-0305 















DEDICATED 
TO THE ART AND CULTURE 


OF OUR TIME 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


152 North Central Avenue 


downtown Los Angeles 
213.621.2766 
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-S . Se MATTSON'S ANTIQUES INC. 
— 2 2 oe FINE FURNITURE & COLLECTABLES 
4 hy Landscaping "Courtesy to the trade" 





Original Sculptures & 
other features designed 
and produced in our 
studios in Carrara, Italy. 


Send $10.00 for our 72 
page catalog. “Sculpture 
in the Contemporary 
Garden.” 


Aes 


} f 


aay oe ye 
ye t Bronze Birdbath Sculpture © 19” $6,500.00 
f 

, . oo? 


Bronze fountain sculpture © 5’ 10” $22,500.00 


POMPEIAN 
STUDIOS 


} Rockledge Road P.O. Box 150 


1-800-457-5595 















YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
American ¢ English « French « Italian * Pine * Art Decco 


onxville, NY 10708 54033 Carrara, Italy 20450 Yellowbrick Road, Diamond Bar, CA 91765 
14) 337-5595 (585) 57273 





(714) 595-8141 


ix (914) 337-5661 
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| With Champagne And} 

ny wonderful ways to unwind after a round of golf, you , 


y not get around to another, But if you do, you'll enjoy A Milky VG ay. | 


wranteed tee times on three championship courses. 
luding two Robert Trent Jones designs. All have earned 



















f Magazine's Silver Medal given to the best resorts in 
country. When you're ready for a different game, you 


‘try your hand at skeet shooting. Or tennis on nine 
ted courts. Work out your tensions in the health club. 


simply relax with a sauna and massage. Then retreat 
your luxurious, Mobil 5-Star casita. Just call 


10-327-0396 for reservations at a Preferred Hotel. The 
;wam, Phoenix. Where only the golf is detnanding 


OTHE WIGWAM 
Arizona’ Golf Resort 


Sophistication in 
traditional & contemporary 
cabinetry... 


featuring 


WmOhs!A4ilnc 


TIMELESS KITCHENS, MADE ONE AT A TIME 


and other fine names in 
cabinetry 


Professional Designers 
Distinctive Appliances 


Architectural Remodeling 


SHOWCASE 
KITCHENS 


the obvious decision 


2317 Westwood Blvd. | 
Los Angeles, CA 90064 
(213) 470-3222 | 


TO THE TRADE 





Make your yard the mos; 
elegant room in your home 


Transforming yards into imaginative ande 

joyable outdoor living rooms has been t! 

business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly 

quarter of a century. And our experien| 
shows both in awards for design excellen| 
and in the increased home equity our desig} 
have generated for our clients. 


MCC e Tam iam tee 
We take a personal, professional approach! 
every phase of our total outdoor living desig 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is to} 
design. We work with your contractor 
recommend experienced contractors who ta} 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problen 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding s 
and updating older pool and garden sites. | 


OI GRA ICE marmite 
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Elegant Designs for Living 


275 South Beverly Drive Suite 100 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
(213) 272-1230 (800) 426-8963 
Locations throughout California and 
ete Obni Cre Mel Ce 
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OURICanRr ETS COVER THE-WORLD 





Antique Ivory Sultan Abad 9' x 12' Antique Serapi 10-9" x 13-1" 


Peril N Ato FAN: & CO 


PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER (OUR ONLY LOCATION) 8687 MELROSE AVE. STE. G292 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 PH: 213-657-7000 FAX: 213-657-6519 





NICHOLSON'S 








Pair of giltwood vases with American Empire-style carved Fine pair of French Regence- Louis XV-style rosewood inlaid 
flowers. Height 27? List price mahogany round table, c. 1880. style gilt bronze wall scounces, ormolou-mounted slant top 
$995.00 Height 30? List price $1,250.00 circa 1890. $3,500.00 desk, circa 1890. $3,200.00 





Pair of Louis XVI-style brass chenets, circa 1900. Geo. III mahogany chest of — Set of 12 mahogany Chippendale-style armchairs by 
Height 16: List price $800.00 drawers, circa 1800. Height Baker. Height 38? List price $7,000.00 
33” List price $2,500.00 





Geo. III-style 9 piece mahogany dining room set. Con- ‘Fine burl walnut Victorian Napoleon III gilt metal mounted games table, circa 
sisting of a table and 8 chairs. Circa 1920. List price canterbury, circa 1880. 1880. Height 282: List price $5,500.00 
$5,000.00 Height 212” $4,000.00 


WE PURCHASE: ENTIRE ESTATES, COLLECTIONS, OR SINGLE PIECES @ CALL (714) 494-4820 


e 7 : 
All Items Subject To N, ‘hy I Free Parking 
Prior Acquisition I G. O SOrl S Behind Store 
362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 e (714) 494-4820 
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ks For some people, a chair is to sit on; a sofa, the same. . . 
> THAN NLOSae LIVING. tripled. Sad, don’t you think? The seat is served, but what 


about the soul? At Henredon, we carefully consider the 















soul. And beauty, elegance, substance and style, as well. . . | 
| 

things that nourish the human spirit. That’s why we carve 

each frame from the finest kiln-dried hardwood; why we 

hand-tie our steel coils more ways than necessary; why we 

offer a superb range of extraordinary fashion fabrics in every 

style, stitching by tailors who've been practicing their craft 

for a lifetime. The result? Upholstered furniture so lovely, 

of such quality, that it elicits the “Oohs” and “‘Ahhs”’ 

usually reserved for more traditional works of art. That’s 

what we mean by life. For many more examples in a complete 

catalog of our upholstered furniture, send $15.00 to 


Henredon, Dept. A31, Morganton, North Carolina 28655. 
To order by MasterCard or 







Visa or for the dealer nearest 


you, call 1-800-444-3682. 
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covER: Louis XV-style paneling and Russian 
antiques are featured in the living room of 
Mona Ackerman’s Fifth Avenue apartment. 
Interior design by Peter Marino. Photography 
by Derry Moore. See page 92. 
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Text by Beth Dunlop/Photography by Steven Brooke 


IBS) Jane Ae Cornmeany 


A Russian Tale in Manhattan 

Grand Scale and Strong Antiques for Mona Ackerman 
Interior Design by Peter Marino, Ala ‘ 

Text by Aileen Mehle/Photography by Derry Moore 





History Preserved at Villa di Geggiano 
The Tuscan Estate of Countess Alessandra Bianchi Bandinelli 
Text by Charlotte Aillaud/Photography by Derry Moore 





Palm Beach Glamour 

Interpreting the City’s Spirit in Dramatically Concise Terms 
Interior Design by Bob Patino 

Text by Suzanne Stephens/Photography by Peter Vitale 





Return to the Classics 

Antiques and Ancient Art Define a Manhattan Residence 
Interior Design by Helen Fioratti 

Text by Dale Harris/Photography by Billy Cunningham 








Palladian Echoes in Atlanta 
The Residence of Architect Rodney Mims Cook, Jr. 





Evangeline Bruce in London 

Reflections on a Life of Diplomatic Service in Historic Albany 
Interior Design by John Fowler 

Text by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr./Photography by Derry Moore 





176 


182 


136 


142 


156 


A Metropolitan Aria 

The Manhattan Penthouse of Anna Moffo and Robert Sarnoff 
Interior Design by Melvin Dwork, asipD 

Text by Christopher Buckley /Photography by Peter Vitale 


Sophisticated Comforts in Beverly Hills 

Star Treatment for a Designer’s 1920s Mediterranean-Style Villa 
Interior Design by Ron Wilson 

Text by Hunter Drohojowska/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 





ART AND ANTIQUES _ 





Text by Dale Harris 


Art: Germany’s Worpswede Painters 
The Influential Art Colony’s Love Affair with the Land 


Antiques: Micromosaics 
Meticulously Crafted Objects of Classical Refinement 
Text by John A. Cuadrado 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The Czar’s Log Cabin near Moscow 
Text by Peter Lauritzen/Photography by Kari Haavisto 





Architecture: Charles Moore 

A Nordic-Inspired Collaboration with Urban Innovations Group in Wisconsin 
Text by Brendan Gill/Photography by Jane Lidz 

Before and After: A Tudor Renaissance 

Bringing Contemporary Lightness into a Traditional Setting in Los Angeles 
Interior Design by Jarrett Hedborg 

Text by Hunter Drohojowska/In-Progress Photography by David Zanzinger 
After Photography by Tim Street-Porter 

Gardens: The Frog Farm in Oregon 

Rediscovering a Family's Pacific Northwest Wilderness Habitat 

Text by Jon Krakauer/Photography by Dick Busher 


~ ©1991 Jenn-Air Company 





THE FIRST ELECTRIC 
RANGE TO BE APPROVED BY 
THE GAS COMPANY. 


You're looking at the Dual-Fuel” range by Jenn-Air. The first grill-range that gives you the 
instant high-to-low temperature control of a gas cooktop. On top of an electric self-cleaning oven 
that switches easily from conventional radiant to restaurant-style convection cooking. Add to this 
Jenn-Air's famous indoor grilling with downdraft ventilation. Plus additional accessories for 
even more versatility. For more about the Dual-Fuel range see your Jenn-Air dealer. Because if 
you're serious about cooking, it doesn't get any better than ths. MMZWa JENINI-AIR 


See the Yellow Pages for your nearest Jenn-Air dealer. For brochure send $1.00 to Jenn-Air Co., 3035 Shadeland Ave., Indianapolis, IN 46226 








“HOUSE BEFITTING HEAVEN” 
Experience heaven on earth. On the beach at Waikiki. 


2199 Kalia Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
Call your travel agent or toll-free (800) 367-2343 or (808) 923-2311 


TheTeading Hotels of théWorid ® Preregenttoras 


IF BUT ONCE... 


PRINCIPALITY 
OF MONACO 
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Monaco. See it, Aif but once hy 


accommodations akthe 1 . vi b } ee brochures 


and package information ca 
Office at (800),753-9696. 
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More substanc 





SUBSTANCE BEHIND THE STYLE 


Continuous 
improvement 
helps Cadillac 
earn the 
highest honor 
in American 
business. 


Malcolm Baldeise 
National 
Quality 
‘Award 


1990 


Winner 
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Let's get it together... buckle up 
1990 GM Corp. All Rights Reservec 
FLEETWOOD, SEDAN DE VILLE» ELDORAL 


Ss 
*See your dealer for terms of this limited \ 


The Government of the United 
States has named Cadillac the 
first automobile company to win 
the Malcolm Baldrige National 
Quality Award. With this honor, 
Cadillac has been singled out as 
a role model for its world-class 
refinements of its products 


and services. 





Also cited by the award: thi 
new 4.9 liter V8. Mated to ar 


electronic four-speed _ 


transmission, this engine hel 
Cadillac De Ville, Fleetwood, 
Eldorado and Seville achieve 
spirited response and the high 
est highway mileage of any Vi 


powered luxury automobiles- 





\ estimated 26 MPG highway. 
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New Computer Command 
Ride: this speed-sensitive sus- 
pension softens the ride for 
added comfort in city driving, 
then firms automatically at high- 
way speeds for impressive 
stability and control. 


Also receiving special com- 


mendation was the new no- 
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deductible 4-year/50,000-mile 
bumper-to-bumper warranty? 
This protection is part of Cadillac's 
ownership priority services, 
which also include 24-hour 
Cadillac Roadside Services. 
Please call 1-800-333-4CAD 
for product literature and the loca- 


tion of your nearest Cadillac dealer. 
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Scottsdale -Dos Cabezas 


NEW ORLEANS 
WAREHOUSE 


by appointment 
602-326-2742 
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Baker design and craftsmanship assures your enhanced 

comfort. The 18th century Georgian Collection of figured walnut is 
available in any of our showrooms through your interior designer, 
Send $4.00 for a catalogue. Baker Furniture, 

Dept. 751, 1661 Monroe Avenue, 

N.W., Grand Rapids, MI 49505. KNAPP & TUBBS~ 
SHOWROOMS IN ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, DANIA, HIGH POINT 


HOUSTON, LAGUNA NIGUEL, LOS ANGELES, MINNEAPOLIS, NEW YORK, PARIS, PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TROY AND WASHINGTON D.C 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I have been reading Architectural Di- 
gest religiously for the past four years 
and wish to commend the editors and 
designers for their work of unparal- 
leled excellence. The November 1990 
Collector’s Edition, “Inside New 
York,” was in keeping with this stan- 
dard. I especially enjoyed seeing 
Thomas Britt’s work for Gregg Solo- 
mon (“Revisiting the Gilded Age”). 
The interior he created with his asso- 
ciate Malcolm McKinstrie II is mag- 
nificent. Thank you for continuing to 
bring your readers the best. 
Satu Terian 
Buchanan, Michigan 


Once again, in the November 1990 
feature “Revisiting the Gilded Age,” 
the interior designers have succeed- 
ed in getting rid of their collection 
to an unsuspecting “young New York 
executive.” Ugh! 
]. Corbett 
San Anselmo, California 


Weare excited to report that The Brit- 
ish Interior Design Exhibition 1991 
(“Annual Flourish of Talent at The 
Chelsea Old Town Hall,” January 
1991) will be moving from The Chel- 
sea Old Town Hall to a new home in 
The Design & Decoration Building at 
107A Pimlico Road, London SW1. 
Fleur Rossdale 
Joint Managing Director 
The British Interior Design Exhibition 
London, England 


I always look forward to Architectural 
Digest’s special New York issues, and 
the November 1990 Collector’s Edi- 
tion certainly met my highest expec- 
tations. Russell Lynes’s portrait of 
Lewis Mumford (“Remembering a 
Prince of the “) and the piece 
on MacDougal New York’s 
Art Alley de Lux: 

as Well as enlightenii 


harming 


Was) t ) 


I found Michael Thomas’s roundup 
of his favorite places in New York in- 
triguing (Five Yeas from a Notori- 
ous Naysayer,” November 1990). If 
he can find five things to like about 
New York, I should be able to find at 
least fifty! In these days of despair 
over the declining condition of the 
city, it’s refreshing to hear encourag- 
ing news from so unlikely a source. 
James Russell 
Chicago, Illinois 


I am disappointed in you. In “The 
East Side Brownstone—A Cinderella 
Story” (November 1990), the brown- 
stones shown in the photograph at 
the lower left on page 35 are on the 
West Side, not the East. 
Gordon Harris 
New York, New York 


As a collector of American modernist 
art, I was surprised to see no men- 
tion of Alfred H. Maurer in your 
article “Art: Modernist Still Lifes” 
(November 1990). Maurer was one of 
America’s first modernist painters. 
He was a part of the Leo and Ger- 
trude Stein crowd in Paris in the early 
1900s and won prizes for pictures in 
the tradition of Whistler and John 
Singer Sargent. In 1905 he began 
painting in the Fauve style, and dur- 
ing World War I he returned to the 
United States and went on to create 
other art. Historian Milton W. Brown 
considers his work ‘the finest Cubist 
still-life paintings produced in Amer- 
ica in the 1920s.” 
Tommy LiPuma 
New York, New York 


I am a student member of ASID and 
have been subscribing to Architectural 
Digest for three years. I love using 
your magazine as a reference for my 
design projects. The interiors featured 
are always inspiring. 
Melissa Williams 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
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CHANEL 


THE TIMELESS STYLE 
OF CHANEL. 
SIMPLICITY. PURITY OF LINE. 
UNDENIABLE ELEGANCE, 
FOR A WOMAN OF ELEGANCE. 
SWISS CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
INTERNATIONAL GUARANTEE. 


Par exemple: 


SOLID 18K GOLD WATCH 
BLACK LACQUER 
AND MOTHER-OF-PEARL FACE. 
PATENT LEATHER STRAP. 


AT CHANEL BOUTIQUES, 
SELECTED SPECIALTY STORES 
AND FINE JEWELERS. 





CHANEL 
BOUTIQUES 


NEW YORK 
BEVERLY HILLS 
COSTA MESA 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS 
PALM BEACH 
HONOLULU 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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J fabrics are available through STROHEIM & ROMANN 


Atlanta, Bos dallas, Dania, Denver, Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, New York, 
phia, San Francisco, Seattle, Troy, Washington D.C., 
Rome, Paris, London, Zurich, Dusseldorf, Tokyo, Sydney, Toronto — SAMO 


To the Trade only. 
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Welcome Home. 


Nothing welcomes like 
a living room of richly 
textured silk filled plump 
with down. And accesso- 
ries that not only enhance, 
but enchant. 

We design and manufac- 
ture Kreiss Collection fur- 
nishings not so much to suit 
your home, but your life. 


Available through your designer. 


Los Angeles * New York « San Francisco 

La Jolla * Laguna Niguel * Palm Springs 
Dania, FL * Atlanta * Dallas * Houston 
Boston * Chicago * Denver * Salt Lake City 
Indianapolis * Scottsdale * Washington D.C. 
Honolulu * Tokyo, Japan 

Corporate Headquarters: 


145 W. 134th Street, Los Angeles CA 90061 
1-800-877-8890 * Fax 213-327-5982 


REISS 


For the style of your life: 





Linen. One of life’s natural luxuries. 


As beautiful as flax flowers are, 
the linen designs created from them are even more striking. 
| bed and table linens to furniture upholstery to wallcoverings to drapery fabric, 
ces any interior. With vibrant color. Luxurious comfort. And timeless elegance. 

lesigners all over the world are choosing linen for their creations today. 

is available through both residential and contract interior designers, 

customized to your needs to make an exquisite statement. 
Quite simply, linen is just naturally beautiful. 


The designer fiber. 


ie registered trademark of the Confederation Internationale du Lin et du Chanvre (CILC) 
jational Linen Promotion Commission, 212-685-0424 ©1991 
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THE MAHAJTRAN SAROUK 


We offer early 20th century examples of Mahajiran Sarouks in sizes 3x5 to 13x22. 


Ci AREMONT RUG COMPANY 


Call or writ for our free brochure of fine Persian and antique carpets. 1(800) 441-1332. 
6087 Claremont Avenue, Oakland, California 94618. Courtesy to the trade. 


Michael Irwin Photography 
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Simon Bigart 


We can’t escape our past 


B 
. 





Louts XIITth dining room set in solid French oak. i 


o create a magnificent hand carving and aging 

line of XVII and each piece individually. 
XVIIIth century style 
furniture, we must apply 


Since we do not mass 
produce our furniture, 


an artistry passed down both client and craftsmen 


through generations ot enjoy the greatest 


craftsmen —a legacy we flexibility in realizing their 
have to live up to. design project. 
All of our creations are 


; ; — To the Trade only — 
crafted from wondrously ‘ 


aged trees selected from 
the forests of France. 
We design these pieces 





Bigart. Inc 
Pacific Design Center #] 4 : Be 
8687 Melrose Avenue, Lo- An CA 90067 according to F rench SIMON BIGART 
Tel: (213) 659-8857 ¢ F 659-8751 cabinetmaking tradition, FRANCE 
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Dale Joseph Evers 


P “DOLPHIN DUET’ 
COCKTAIL TABLE 
LIMITED EDITION OF 98 


a 


Pl. “HANU-HANU”™ 
COCKTAIL TABLE 
LIMITED EDITION OF 98 


aS 


SIGNATURES IN ACRIVUE 
137 Pacific Design Center 
8687 Melrose Avenue 

TEL: (213) 659-9898 

FAX: (213) 942-0501 


a F@ WIN BAINES ‘© PO Obl IDE SC Gauniee 
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SCULPTURAL CONCEPTS 
P.O, Box 203 

Cayucos, CA 93430 

TEL: (805) 995-2557 
FAX: (805) 995-3362 


eLIMITED EDITVONS © St@UEP TUIR ALTE IUERENE i UsRae 
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Antique Aubusson 16362 167.8 x 15’.0 


From the Stark’ Collection of Antique Rugs 


Visit our new enlarged showroom in the Pacific Design Center 
featuring an expanded, fully stocked rug department. 


PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, 8687 MELROSE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES, CA. 90069 


MAIN SHOWROOM: D&D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVE. NEW YORK, NY 10022 


Exclusive to the Trade 
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Over the past few months we've intro- 
duced a feature called Before and After, 
which provides glimpses of the raw spaces 
designers are called on to transform. Why 
include photographs of bare wires, wet 
paint and empty rooms in Architectural 
Digest? Our intent is to illuminate the various stages 
involved in realizing a professional interior design- 
er’s plan. After all, it can’t be done with the wave of a 
wand, and seeing the often unglamorous process of 
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A Russian Tale in Manhattan 

For Mona Ackerman’s Fifth Avenue 
apartment, architect and interior de- 
signer Peter Marino discovered that 
Russian antiques perfectly suited the 
imposing space, which contains Louis 
XV- and Louis XVI-style paneling and 
a forty-five-foot-long living room. 
Ackerman, who entertains frequently, 
didn’t want a conventional dining room set with the usual 
table and chairs. Whether she’s having 10 or 110, she 
creates what she calls “different dining rooms” within 
the room by bringing in various tables and the folding 
chairs that Marino designed for her. The chairs, covered in 
dark chocolate moiré, were modeled after those in the 
baron de Redé’s Paris apartment—another example of the at- 
tention to detail that distinguishes the apartment. See page 92. 





ARTHUR SCHATZ 


Peter Marino 


History Preserved at 

Villa di Geggiano 

No more intellectually compatible 
owner could have been found for Villa 
di Geggiano near Siena, Italy, than 
Count Ranuccio Bianchi Bandinelli, 
whose daughter Countess Alessandra 
Bianchi Bandinelli inherited the his- 
toric property in 1975, along with his 
devotion to it. A noted art historian 
and archaeologist, he wrote some twenty-five volumes on 
Greek and Roman art. T| 





DERRY MOORE 


Countess Alessandra 
Bianchi Bandinelli 


recorded family history began, 
says the countess, “with Rolando Bandinelli, the outstand- 
ing personage. He became Pope Alexander III in Septem- 








HANS NELEMAN 


installation can only add to one’s appre- 
ciation of a completed project. This month, 
Jarrett Hedborg renovates a Tudor-style 
house, and in April, Sally Sirkin Lewis 
infuses a modern apartment with dramatic 
character. But no matter how intimate we 
become with the practical side of creating interiors, 
the designer's vision remains magic. When the dust 
has settled, it does indeed seem to have been accom- 
plished with the wave of a wand. 


1ai4 s ee Editor-in-Chief 


ber 1159, fought against the emperor Frederick I and died 
in August 1181.” Over the centuries the most accom- 
plished artists, writers and musicians have visited the villa, 
and during World War II it sheltered several who escaped 
the German occupation. (Count Ranuccio was himself a 
political prisoner.) Alessandra Bianchi Bandinelli and her 
husband, Ruggero Boscu, have dedicated themselves to the 
villa’s preservation and hope that the next generation will 
be able to keep it going, despite the often overwhelming 
financial burden. “As for our sons,” she says, “we have no 
particular advice for them, except to try to love and keep 
Geggiano as we did.” See page 102. 


Palm Beach Glamour 

“In choosing a designer for a house or 
an apartment, the client is commis- 
sioning a portrait of himself or her- 
self,” says Bob Patino, designer of a 
Palm Beach apartment for a couple 
with grown children who wanted it to 
be their main residence. ‘The person- ” 
alities of the various clients make each 
job different. I knew the tastes of these clients very well, 
and that made the entire process wonderful.” Patino’s rap- 
port with the couple developed over the course of several 
years, during which he was involved in five other projects 
for them. “I’m always trying to create the interior design 
equivalent of the good little black dress—or, in this case, 
the good white one,” he says, referring to the monochro- 
matic theme he developed. “The apartment represents a 
sum of the beautiful, well-selected objects that we have 
acquired over time.” See page 110. 
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Bob Patino 


continued on page 22 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 
HE ALFA ROMEO 164: 


e heart of the car is Alfa’s 

iar all-aluminum 3-liter V-6, 

er plant that puts to shame any 
inder manufactured in this 

try. If awards were given for 
thness, this engine would rank 
up there with whipped cream, 
heets and a baby’s derriere?’ 


t: Camille Przewodek 


Among the world’s most revered 
utomakers, probably none under- 
ands the relationship between car 
nd driver better than Alfa Romeo. 

The 3.0-liter V-6 powered ABS- 
equipped 164S high performance 
luxury sedan is testimony to that. 
d with its all-inclusive Alfa Romeo 
Assurance Program* it is clear that 
e also understand the relationship 

between car and owner. 


*For 3 years or 36,000 miles, whichever comes first 
See your dealer for details and a copy of the plan 


©1991 Alfa Romeo Distributors of North America 


Alfa Romeo. 
The legendary marque 


of high performance. 


To find out more about the 

Alfa Romeo 164 and how to 

obtain a free 20” x 24” print 
of the illustration at left, 
while supplies last, call 


1-800-245-ALFA. 
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continued from page 18 


Return to the Classics 

“These days, so many decorators im- 
pose their own temperament, and 
therefore the same style, on every one 
of their assignments,” says Helen 
Fioratti. ‘“With an individual, that 
doesn’t work. Apartments should re- 
flect their owners’ taste, the kind of 
lives they lead.” An interior designer, a 
painter and an expert on European antiques and artworks, 
Fioratti is a partner with her husband, Nereo Fioratti, in 
the family business, L’Antiquaire & The Connoisseur in 
New York. With Fioratti’s credentials, one can easily un- 
derstand why the resident of a Sutton Place apartment, a 
collector, would seek her aesthetic assistance. See page 118. 


HENRY BUHL 





Helen Fioratti 


Palladian Echoes in Atlanta 

“My family wanted me in the insur- 
ance business, but I always wanted to 
design houses,” says Rodney Mims 
Cook, Jr., who first designed his At- 
lanta residence at age twelve. It is filled 
with family heirlooms and antique 
treasures he collected with his wife, 
Emily English Robinson Cook. The ar- 
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Emily and Rodney 
Mims Cook, Jr. 





MARK HANAUER 


chitect, who has‘a degree from Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, is largely self-trained. He is steeped in the Colonial 
traditions of the South and, more specifically, in the works 
of famed local architect Philip Trammell Shutze. “I’ve now 
designed eighteen buildings that have been constructed 
since 1982,” says Cook. “All are in Atlanta, and all are 
classically inspired.” See page 124. 


Architecture: Charles Moore 

“The husband had a family history of 
great houses, and it was a challenge 
to join in this lineage of impressive 
buildings,” says Charles Moore of the 
large Wisconsin farmhouse he recently 
completed. The comment seems mod- 
est coming from the 1991 recipient of 
the American Institute of Architects’ 
prized Gold Medal, awarded for a distinguished career. 
Moore has a wide range of ongoing projects that includes 
houses, churches and civic centers, such as those at Beverly 
Hills and Oceanside, California, in which Moore and Ur- 
ban Innovations Group had the primary design role. And 
for Tom Monaghan, Detroit architecture patron and busi- 
nessman, Moore and Arthur Andersson of his Austin, 
Texas, office built a lodge on Drummond Island, Michigan, 


Charles Moore 
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which is made of logs and filled with Adirondack-style 
wood furniture. With his knack for adapting the appropri- 
ate vernacular for each region, the architect chose such an 
appealing style for the wooded, low rolling hills of Michi- 
gan that he received several requests for log cabins over- 
looking Lake Huron. See page 142. 


Before and After: 

A Tudor Renaissance 

“Most of my remodeling clients don’t 
know that when they buy a house, 
they are really buying the mood of the 
house rather than the actual structure,” 
says interior designer Jarrett Hedborg 
of Los Angeles. “They can fall in love 
with a tree-shaded street, lovely broad 
lawns and a house that would fall down if you blew on it. I 
prefer that the client show me the house before buying it. 
I’ve made a lot of enemies in the real estate market!” He 
adds, ‘““Good remodeling depends on an equal amount of 
teamwork between the decorator, architect, contractor and 
clients. We try to assemble a team of people who commu- 
nicate well. The classic story is that the architect spends his 
time on the outside looking in and the designer spends his 
time on the inside looking out.” See page 150. 


Jarrett Hedborg 


DICK BUSHER 








Gardens: The Frog Farm in Oregon 
When Roger and Cathy Sue Anunsen 
bought the long-neglected acreage near 
Salem, Oregon, that is now The Frog 
Farm, they realized the project before 
them was not one for faint hearts or 
weak backs. An unexpected bonus was 
the dedicated guidance of their neigh- 
bors Elbert and Lillian Elliot. To al- 
ter the flat landscape, the Anunsens 
brought in tons of boulders. “When I would ask my wife 
what she wanted for her birthday,” Roger Anunsen re- 
calls, “the answer would be, ‘Some big rocks for the gar- 
den.’ At the quarry in a borrowed truck, Cathy Sue would 
point out the rocks she wanted. Of course, they were al- 
ways at the bottom of the pile.” See page 156. 


Ash, Roger and 
Cathy Sue Anunsen 


Evangeline Bruce in London 

London has long played an important 
role in Evangeline Bruce’s life. When 
her late husband, career diplomat Da- 
vid Bruce, was ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, the couple lived 
at Winfield House, built by Barbara 


Evangeline Bruce continued on page 24 
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continued from page 23 


Hutton and donated to the American government after the 
war. As Bruce recalls, “Barbara Hutton, on her yearly visits 
to us, would bewail Winfield House’s unfortunate propor- 
tions and, above all, complain that she, a nineteen-year-old 
in 1938, had not been stopped from pulling down the 
Regency house on the site and building it there.” Today, 
Evangeline Bruce spends part of each year in an apartment 
in a Georgian mansion near Piccadilly. But the driving 
force in her life is Sasha Bruce Youthwork, the Washing- 
ton, D.C., nonprofit organization that she founded in 1976 
in memory of her daughter, which offers help to run- 
aways and their families and homeless youth. See page 164. 


A Metropolitan Aria 

Despite the high-powered backgrounds 
of Anna Moffo and Robert Sarnoff— 
she is the celebrated opera star; he is 
the retired head of RCA—Melvin 
Dwork describes them as easy to get 
along with. The work he did on their 
Manhattan apartment was their sec- 
ond collaboration. Sarnoff grew up in 
an art- and antiques-filled environment, 
and “has a good eye,” says Dwork. 
“The collecting is his thing, and his 
wife enjoys living with it.” Moffo’s 
diverse professional life—which in- 
cludes opera and concert appearances 
as well as forays into film and television 
—often keeps her on the road, and 
when she’s home, she takes a few stu- 
dents. Her career hasn’t been without its disappointments, 
however. In the 1970s she suffered a vocal breakdown, 
from which she emerged ready to take on more strenuous 
Verdi roles that she had not attempted before. But her 
mainstay remains Violetta in La Traviata: This year she will 
perform it in Rome for the 877th time. See page 176. 


Anna Moffo 
Robert Sarnoff 


Sophisticated Comforts in 
Beverly Hills 


Remembers,” says Los Angeles designer 
Ron Wilson. “In it, he discussed his 
amazing career designing magnificent 
residences for clients all around the 
world. As he went on, he found him- 
self simplifying his own surroundings. 
The book showed his last residence in New York, a se- 
verely simple interior with slipcovered furnishings. That 
didn’t make sense to me then, but I’ve evolved tremen- 
dously, and now I understand what he was trying to 
say.” With its pared-down selection of artwork and objects, 
Wilson’s Mediterranean-style house in Beverly Hills re- 
flects his changes in taste, while continuing to demonstrate 
his trademarks of security and comfort. See page 182.0 


Ron Wilson 
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CHARLOTTE AILLAUD is the European editor of 
Architectural Digest. 


SusAN Mary Atsop, an Architectural Digest 

contributing writer, is a historian and the 

author of Yankees at the Court, The Congress 
Dances and Letters to Marietta. She lives in 

Washington, D.C. 


Avis BERMAN is the author of Rebels on Eighth 
Street: Juliana Force and the Whitney Museum 
of American Art. She heads the oral history 
program for the New York office of the 
Archives of American Art. 


CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Steaming 
to Bamboola and The White House Mess. His 
most recent novel is Wet Work. 


JoHN A. CUADRADO writes frequently on the 
international art and antiques market. 


HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA chairs the Department 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences at the Otis Art 
Institute of Parsons School of Design in Los 
Angeles. She is working on a biography of 
Georgia O’Keeffe for Knopf. 


BetH DuNLop is the architecture critic at The 
Miami Herald and author of Florida’s Vanish- 
ing Architecture. She is currently at work ona 
book about Arquitectonica. 


ROBERT FIZDALE, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the coauthor, with 
the late Arthur Gold, of Misia: The Life 

of Misia Sert and The Gold and Fizdale Cook- 
book. His biography of Sarah Bernhardt 
will appear in September. 


BRENDAN GILL, an Architectural Digest contrib- 
uting writer, is the author of Many Masks, a 
biography of Frank Lloyd Wright. His new 
book is A New York Life: Of Friends and 
Others. He is chairman emeritus of both the 
New York Landmarks Conservancy and the 
Institute for Contemporary Art. 


DEBORAH GIMELSON is an art writer who lives 
in New York City. 


Da_e Harris, a professor of literature at Sarah 
Lawrence College, is a music critic for the 
New York Post and dance critic for The Wall 
Street Journal. He lectures frequently at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild. 


JON KrAKAUuER is the author of Eiger Dreams: 
Ventures Among Men and Mountains and Ice- 
land: Land of the Sagas. 


PETER LAURITZEN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Palaces of 
Venice, Villas of the Veneto and Venice Pre- 
served, among other books. 


AILEEN MEHLE'’s “Suzy” column is syndicated 
across the country. She is an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer. 


Daniel H. MInassIAN is a freelance photogra- 
pher and writer based in the Haut-de-Cagnes 
in the south of France. 


WILtiaM WeaAveER, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of several 
books on Italian opera. He has won the PEN 
translation award for The Name of the Rose 
and Foucault's Pendulum by Umberto Eco. 


MicHaet Peppiatt, editor and publisher of 
Art International, writes frequently on the 
arts and is the author of Imagination’s Chamber: 
Artists and Their Studios. 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR., is a historian and the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author of The Politics 
of Hope, A Thousand Days, Robert Kennedy and 
His Times and The Cycles of American History. 
He is Schweitzer chair in the humanities at 
the City University of New York. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is on the board of direc- 
tors of the New York Architectural League. 
She also teaches architectural criticism at 
Barnard College. 
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BRENDAN GILL: THE NEWPORT CASINO 
Restoring McKim, Mead & White's Shrine to the Sporting Life 
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In 1879 New York Herald publisher James Gordon Bennett, Jr., 
commissioned McKim, Mead & White to design his own club— 
the renowned Casino in Newport, Rhode Island. The Shingle 
Style was an ideal idiom for private sports clubs of the Gilded 
Age, and over the past few years the Casino has been restored 
to its original state. LEFT: The double-deck, partly latticed porch- 
es of the north wing reveal the architects’ Japanese influence. 


NEWPORT OCCUPIES THE southeasterly portion of that large 
island that gives its name—Rhode Island—to the smallest 
of our states. A rocky headland looking out over the not 
always amiable Atlantic, Newport is at once inaccessible 
and irresistible; indeed, it may well be the most eagerly 
visited architectural grab bag in the country. Walking the 
streets of the ancient, sleepy-seeming town, we read as if in 
a continuously unfolding scroll of wood, glass, brick and 
stone the radically diverse life stories of its inhabitants. 
From one generation to the next, their changing needs and 
tastes are manifested by the houses in which they have 
lived, from the tiny clapboard saltboxes of unschooled 
eighteenth-century fishermen to the gross imitation cha- 
teaus of unschooled nineteenth-century millionaires. 

In the very heart of the town stands a building—the 
Newport Casino—that is both a milestone in the history of 
American architecture and a symbol of the incessant min- 
gling of new money and old that has 
helped Newport to survive and flour- 
ish since its founding. The Casino 
was commissioned in 1879 by the cel- 
ebrated newspaper publisher James 
Gordon Bennett, Jr., who was himself 
a quintessential symbol of Newport 
in the Gilded Age. He had inherited 
from his father sole ownership of the 
New York Herald, which was then 
widely regarded as perhaps the great- 
est—and certainly the most profit- 


not in the world. Tall, slender, ath- 
letic and immensely rich, Bennett in 
his youth was often described as the 
most eligible bachelor in America; he 
moved in the loftiest social circles in 


LEFT: Adjacent to the arched entrance, a shin- 
gled clock tower overlooks Heffernan Court. 
“McKim, Mead & White doted on putting big 
outdoor clocks everywhere,” points out Bren- 
dan Gill. “The bell-top of the tower is another 
favorite early motif of the architects,” he adds. 


continued on page 32 
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| Monogram brings a i 
‘sense of order to the inevitable confusion 
of creating a custom kitchen. 


Looking at the end result, it’s 
difficult to imagine how a custom 
kitchen could be a snare of pitfalls 
during its creation. 

But heed the words of the 
Scottish bard, Robert Burns: “The 
best laid schemes of mice and men 
gang aft’ agley: 

Monogram built-in appliances 
make at least one aspect of your 


“best laid schemes” a harmonious 
experience. 

For one thing, Monogram is a 
line—a line so complete and so 
carefully designed that it can 
satisfy your built-in appliance 
requirements. 

No one else designs anything 
with the versatility of our new 
component cooktop system. It’s the 








only one with units that can be 
installed either perpendicular or 
parallel to the counter edge, so 
you can choose all kinds of 
configurations—clustered together 
or divided into groups with work 
spaces in between. 

The electronic dishwasher 
comes with a unique front panel 
design that helps it blend in with 





the other kitchen cabinets. 

The built-in refrigerator with 
an electronic monitoring system 
and dispenser provides not only 
water and cubed ice but also 
crushed ice through the door. 

Dealing with a single line of 
technologically superior built-ins 
makes inordinate sense. The 
alternative of going to one 


company for your cooktop, 
another for your refrigerator, and 
perhaps two more for your 
dishwasher and oven simply adds 
confusion. 

Delivery dates are vastly 
simplified. So is service, and GE 
service goes that one step further. 

We back our products with the 
most extensive network of factory 


service professionals. And the 
GE Answer Center® service at 
800.626.2000 is ready to answer 
any question you may have at any 
time of the day or night 365 days 
and nights a year. 
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Restoring McKim, Mead & White’s Shrine to the Sporting Life 
continued from page 28 





New York and Newport and at the same time did his 
prankish and sometimes tipsy best to violate the prim de- 
corum of those circles. He was an early champion of polo 
and lawn tennis in this country, and when, in his old age, 
automobiles and airplanes arrived on the scene, he estab- 
lished an annual race and a prize—the James Gordon Ben- 
nett Cup—for the speediest car, the speediest plane. No 
sooner had he done so than malicious tongues were heard 
to say that the prizes were certainly in character: Had not 
Bennett’s preoccupation with speed caused him to fill his 
entire life with fast yachts, fast horses and fast women? 

It was a Bennett prank that prompted the building of 
the Newport Casino. One of the English army officers 
whom Bennett had imported to teach him and his sports- 
loving companions how to play polo was a certain Captain 


BELOW: An elevation drawing by McKim, Mead & White shows 
the Bellevue Avenue facade with the central entrance to Hef- 
fernan Court and first-floor shops. “The Shingle Style was high- 
ly combustible, and all three of the architects’ Casinos suffered 
fires,” notes Gill. “Only Newport was appropriately restored.” 
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LEFT: Horseshoe Piazza, opposite the entrance to Heffernan 
Court, is often used for social events. “Newport and New York 
society members would often hold dinner parties on the piaz- 
za; says Jan Armstrong, museum director of the International 
Tennis Hall of Fame, whose headquarters are in the Casino. 


Candy, affectionately known as Sugar. Somebody (it is 
thought to have been Bennett himself, after a few drinks) 
wagered Candy that he wouldn’t dare to ride horseback up 
the steps and into the entrance hall of the Newport Read- 
ing Room. Bennett was a member of that venerable institu- 
tion, to which he had secured guest privileges for Candy. 
Candy accepted the wager and accomplished the feat, un- 
derstandably infuriating the members of the Reading 
Room, who barred him from their premises forever. Ben- 
nett was indignant at this slight to his friend—he was al- 
ways indignant when a prank in which he was involved 
proved unamusing to others—and he decided to resign 
from the Reading Room and start a club of his own. 

Having purchased a sizable parcel of land across from 
his villa on Bellevue Avenue, Bennett asked the then- 
fledgling firm of McKim, Mead & White to draw up plans 
for a casino on the site. At that time, the very word casino 
was a novelty in America; it didn’t imply professional 
gambling rooms but, rather, a country-clublike place in 
which people would gather on social occasions to eat, 
dance, play cards, listen to music and enjoy other innocent 
entertainment. Young as they were—McKim was in his 
middle thirties, White in his late twenties—they were fa- 
miliar with Newport and that aspect of its prevailing snob- 
bery that led it to pretend it was only a simple seaside 
resort; the day when Newport's so-called cottages would 
be neo-Renaissance palaces fashioned out of limestone and 
marble and containing upwards of a hundred rooms was 
still a decade or so away. 

McKim and White designed the Casino as what we now 
call a mixed-use building, with retail shops on the ground 
floor along Bellevue Avenue, and bachelor apartments and 
private club rooms on the second floor. A brick-arched en- 
trance at the center of the structure provided access to an 
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Restoring McKim, Mead & White’s Shrine to the Sporting Life 


interior courtyard framed by veran- 
das, from which club members could 
gaze out over grass tennis courts; a 
court-tennis building; and a building 
of about the same size, which housed 
a small, exquisite theater. The theater, 
which serves as a ballroom as well, 
looks almost exactly as it did when 
White applied to its basket-weave 
plaster walls and beamed ceiling his 
finishing touches of ivory and gold. 
The Bellevue Avenue front of the 
Casino is distinguished by a sequence 
of sharp-peaked gables that, sheathed 
in weathered gray cedar shingles and 
with the trim of their windows 
painted an unobtrusive shade of dark 
green, lend an air of small-scale do- 
mestic coziness to what is, in fact, a 
very large structure, The courtyard 
facade of the Casino is dominated by 
a high bell-capped clock tower and 
an extraordinarily complex assort- 
ment of latticed screens along its ser- 
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BRENDAN GILL: THE NEWPORT CASINO 


continued from page 32 


pentine verandas. If on the Bellevue 
Avenue side the building bears a 
strong resemblance to a block of 
shops designed at about the same 
date by Richard Norman Shaw in 
Bedford Park, London, on the court- 
yard side it shows that McKim and 
White were also aware of certain pop- 
ular architectural influences that had 
arrived in the United States from the 
Far East. A display of Japanese build- 
ings and furnishings at the Centen- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia in 
1876 had helped to create a fad for 
objects in the Japanese style—fans, 
parasols, floor mats and the like— 
that spread at once from coast to 
coast, manifesting itself in camps in 
the Adirondacks as well as in the sub- 
urbs of Chicago. The boldly turned 
wooden spindles and peekaboo open- 
ings of the lattices at the Casino (al- 
most certainly designed by White 
rather than McKim) embraced this 


Japanese fashion with gusto, and the 
style was employed not only in the Ca- 
sino but in several Newport houses 
that they designed during the period. 
Opening in the summer of 1880, 
the Casino immediately became the 
center of the social life of the summer 
colony. Its success must have given 
considerable satisfaction to Bennett 
(and perhaps a measure of disgruntle- 
ment to the members of the august 
Reading Room), but as things turned 
out, Bennett spent most of the rest of 
his life abroad. And the reason for his 
long, sybaritic exile had its origins in 
still another scandalous episode—one 
that had taken place a couple of years 
before “Sugar’’ Candy rode his horse 
into the Reading Room and was far 
more outrageous in nature. Even to- 
day, with our much looser standards 
of conduct, Bennett’s misdeed would 
be considered unacceptable: At a 
New Year’s Day party at the house 
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Restoring McKim, Mead & White’s Shrine to the Sporting Life 


of his fiancée, Miss Caroline May, 
Bennett drunkenly relieved himself 
into a fire burning on the hearth in 
the May family drawing room. Con- 
sternation among the fashionable 
partygoers gathered there! Bennett 
was forcibly ejected from the house. 
On the following day Miss Caroline 
wrote to him, breaking off their en- 
gagement, and on the day after that 
her brother administered a public 
horsewhipping to Bennett as he de- 
scended the steps of the Union Club. 

Bennett’s wealth, his power as a 
newspaper publisher, his wit and 
charm, proved of no avail against 
the male and female Mrs. Grundys 
who, in both New York and New- 
port, undertook to impose their gla- 
cial weight against him. Yet by the 
early 1880s, Bennett was entertaining 
members of the international set at 
lavish establishments in Paris, Ver- 
sailles and Beaulieu-sur-Mer, to say 
nothing of wherever his succession of 


luxurious yachts happened to drop 
anchor. Running the Herald from day 
to day with superb dictatorial skill 
from across the Atlantic, he was 
living contentedly—and as scandal- 
ously as ever—in the midst of a bevy 
of small dogs and pleasing mistresses. 
He married at last in 1914, and died 
four years later, at the age of seventy- 
seven—the age at which his father 
died and which Bennett had long been 
superstitiously convinced would be 
sure to mark his own passing as well. 
The sturdy old Casino continues to 
serve as the lively heart of Newport. 
In 1954, the first Newport Jazz Festi- 
val was held within its sacred pre- 
cincts. At about the same time and 
with the blessing of the U.S. Tennis 
Association, the Casino became the 
home of the not-for-profit Interna- 
tional Tennis Hall of Fame, which 
has installed a museum of beguiling 
tennis artifacts in the upper rooms of 


courts on the premises has been re- 
duced, and they are no longer the ex- 
clusive domain of members of the 
Casino. Croquet and court tennis can 
also be played at the Casino for a fee. 
A restaurant facing the clipped green 
lawn of the courtyard boasts some of 
the Casino’s original stained-glass 
windows, whose welcomely non- 
ecclesiastical subject matter includes 
cocktail glasses and wine bottles. Two 
ghosts, good friends in life and 
equally ‘’fast” in their pursuit of plea- 
sure, spring to mind as one gazes up 
at the windows: James Gordon Ben- 
nett, Jr., the builder of the Casino, 
and Stanford White, its codesigner. If 
a third ghost can be imagined as join- 
ing them from time to time, let us as- 
sume that it is the bearer of that 
happiest of earthly names, “Sugar” 
Candy, the gallant equestrian with- 
out whose willingness to accept a wa- 
ger the Casino would never have 


the Casino. The number of grass 
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A 17th Century classic. Crafted for today’s living by the hands of Harden. ‘To last from generation 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


The Astonishingly Modern Vision of Christopher Dresser 
By Deborah Gimelson 





Described as one of the most radical and prolific de- 
signers of his time, Christopher Dresser fully believed 
in the merits of modern manufacture and promoted 
through his work an alliance between industry and 
art. LEFT: Dresser’s wallpaper design for William 
Woollams & Co., 1863, validates his notion that plants 
could “furnish the ornamentist with abstract form.” 


BELOW: Tea Set, for Elkington & Co., 1881. Electro- 
plated silver; 5%” high, 3%” high, 2%” high. Welcom- 
ing commissions to design for mass production, 
Dresser first designed for Elkington & Co. around the 
mid-1860s, creating metalware characterized by geo- 
metric shapes, straight legs and angular handles. The 
Fine Art Society and Haslam & Whiteway, London. 
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THE ENGLISH Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment, which occurred during the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century, 
was governed by a nostalgia for the 
past. Fueled by the perception that 
encroaching industrialization was de- 
humanizing, it spurred the revival of 
ancient hand craftsmanship and the 
cult of the individual. There was one 
man, however, who went against the 
grain, embracing the use of the ma- 
chine as the philosophical core of his 
forward-looking design concepts. In 
retrospect, his creations today look 
as clean and streamlined as anything 
associated with Josef Hoffmann or 
the Bauhaus, yet they were made 
from twenty to forty years before 
the modern movement. The man was 
Christopher Dresser, and he can ar- 





guably be called the world’s first in- 
dustrial designer. 

Dresser was born in Glasgow in 
1834, the son of Yorkshire parents. 
The family moved to Sussex in 1847, 
and Dresser got his early training at 
the government School of Design in 
London, from which he graduated in 
1854 and where he lectured for a tiine 
thereafter. He appears to have been 


drawn more to science than to art in 
the 1850s, although he wrote several 
books around that time on the art of 
decoration. He was a consummate 
botanist, but after he was rejected for 
the chair of botany at the University 
of London in 1860, he threw himself 
wholeheartedly into the area of de- 
sign and art theory. 

It was in the 1860s that Dresser be- 


gan his collaboration with various 
factories, where workers—not arti- 
sans—refined and executed his de- 
signs. Although he was married and 
produced thirteen children, his work 
was his life, and he died in 1904 ona 
business trip to a German firm for 
which he was designing wallpaper. 
Dresser worked in a variety of me- 
dia, including ceramics, glass, metal, 
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The Astonishingly Modern Vision of Christopher Dresser 
continued from page 40 
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ABOVE: Bench, for Coalbrookdale Company, 1875. Cast iron; 37” x 57”. Pro- 
claimed by Dresser in 1862 to be “the style of the day,” furniture in cast iron 
became part of the Dresser repertoire—the low-cost medium satisfying an impor- 
tant prerequisite. Soon thereafter, Dresser would begin to produce designs 
for Coalbrookdale Company of Shropshire. Christopher Edwards Ltd., London. 





ABOVE: Vase and Jug, for Minton & Co., circa 1871. Cloisonné and ceramic; 8” 
high, 6” high. Exemplified by his cloisonné enamels for Minton ceramics, Dres- 
ser’s enthusiasm for Oriental art, along with his writings on Japan, strengthened 
the Japonism movement. The Fine Art Society and Haslam & Whiteway, London. 
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wood and paper. He did not make 
one-of-a-kind commissioned pieces 
for wealthy patrons, the kind of work 
that tends to survive, but mass-pro- 
duced editions of chairs, jugs, decant- 
ers and vases for a more general 
public. He was associated with fifty 
of the most prestigious factories in 
Victorian times, from Minton & Co. 
to Linthorpe Art Pottery, and was in- 
fluenced by everything from his 
botanical studies to South American 
and Egyptian motifs, medieval deco- 
ration and Japanese patterns. (Dresser 
was the first European designer to 
visit Japan after its borders were for- 
mally opened, and he brought back a 
collection of Japanese goods for Tif- 
fany that was the hit of the season.) 

Dresser used as many forms as he 
made pieces: Even if one knows the 
work well, a surprise usually awaits 
somewhere, perhaps in the form of a 
rare cube-shaped teapot with a square 
hole through the middle or a sleek 
glass decanter that presages 1930s 
architectural form. “When you look 
at Dresser,” says Robert Tuggle, a pri- 
vate New York dealer in English Arts 
and Crafts, “it’s like looking at the 
work of five different artists.” 

The appeal of Christopher Dres- 
ser’s work, once the preserve of a 
handful of astute collectors, is grow- 
ing steadily. A London-based gallery, 
The Fine Art Society, in conjunction 
with Haslam & Whiteway had a 120- 
piece Dresser exhibition this past fall; 
several museums—from New York’s 
Metropolitan to the Musée d’Orsay to _ 
small local concerns—have been pur- 
chasing everything from toast racks 
to the wildest vases; and the first 
book on Dresser, by Widar Halén, 
was published last August by 
Phaidon-Christie’s. 

The market for Dresser’s work, as 
English Arts and Crafts has escalated, 
is characterized by generally reason- 
able prices that rise steeply when a 
piece is exceedingly rare. “The re- 
sponse to our show was amazing,” 
says John Shand Kydd of The Fine 
Art Society, who confirms that works 
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The Astonishingly Modern Vision of Christopher Dresser 


continued from page 44 


BELOW: Side Chair, for Art Furnishers’ Alliance, circa 1880. Ebonized wood; 35” x 1712”. Dresser’s modern sensi- 
bility—far ahead of its time—found expression in a variety of chairs produced by Chubb & Son for the Art Furnishers’ 
Alliance, a short-lived company founded by Dresser and four other principals in 1880. Kurland-Zabar, New York. 





RIGHT: Three Vessels, for Linthorpe Art Pot- 
tery, circa 1879-82. Glazed ceramic; 642” high, 
9%" high, 612” high. Established in 1879, with 
Dresser as the art director until 1882 (when 
he ended his association with the company), 
Linthorpe Art Pottery mass-produced inex- 
pensive pottery that frequently reflected the 
designer’s unconventional interpretation of 
geometric form. Kurland-Zabar, New York. 


sold to museums in the United States, 
England and Australia. “We went to 
great lengths to make the scope of our 
exhibition as broad as possible. Dres- 
ser was a sort of visionary, a cult fig- 
ure. He never had his own factory, 
as did William Morris, which may 
explain why he didn’t remain well 
known after his time.” 

Shand Kydd and most of his col- 
leagues note that Dresser’s metal- 
work is the most easily accessible of 
his oeuvre, and yet “being English, 
he made some very mad teapots.” Ac- 
cording to Shand Kydd, “A rare one 
could go for two hundred thousand 


dollars.” Not so for other Dresser 
pieces—prices at The Fine Art Society 
ranged from $200 to $47,000. Michael 


Whiteway of Haslam & 15 
says, “This isn’t like a Gallé o 
market; it’s far more specialize 
of all, Dresser isn’t always prova 


que 
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he worked from about 1860 but only 
marked things from 1879 to 1884.” 
Much of the Clutha glass, including 
an enormous number of vessels and 
vases made in the 1880s, carries an 
acid-etched marking. But a “Made by 
Dr. C. Dresser” stamp doesn’t nec- 
essarily make a piece more valuable. 
“That depends on how spectacular, 
how Dresser, a piece is,” explains 
Whiteway. A small jug in The Fine 
Art Society’s show, designed for 
Elkington & Co., with a triangular 
base and a spout that shoots up, could 
be bought for $35,500, while the tea- 
pot with the square hole through it 


sold for about $40,000 five years ago. 
By contrast, Whiteway had a piece of 
fabric with a geometric pattern simi- 
lar to the American Eastlake style, 
measuring roughly two and a half by 
two feet; believed to have been a seat 
cover, it sold for a mere $2,200. Pot- 
tery can sell for between $200 and 
$10,000, according to Whiteway. 
British collectors form the core of 
Dresser fanatics; they wax rhapsodic 
about the man they see as the design 


world’s contribution to a long line of 
traditional English eccentrics. British 
artists Gilbert & George, who live in 
a perfectly restored eighteenth-centu- 
ry house in London’s East End (see 
Architectural Digest, April 1988), were 
introduced to Dresser’s work in 1979 
by art historian Jeremy Cooper and 
amassed—in addition to Clutha 
glass, a wardrobe and some chairs— 
six hundred pieces of his pottery, 
which they stack in cupboard after 
cupboard ten pieces deep. Much of it 
was made at the Linthorpe and Ault 
factories. ‘We realized that he was a 
champion of industrial design,” says 





George, “and that he cut against all 
that was hallowed.” Another theory 
about Dresser’s comparative ano- 
nymity, according to George, cen- 
ters on his daughters. ‘““Not much is 
known about his personal life,” he 
says, “but apparently, when he died, 
the daughters expected some money 
and there was none. They then de- 
stroyed a lot of his papers—which is 
perhaps why he was forgotten for so 
long.” The only known photograph 
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n all the land, there is 
no resort more enchanting 
than a Royal Caribbean 
cruise ship. 

A voyage will place 
before you a panorama 
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ing destinations. Yet every 
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pillow? Your cabin steward 
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Is it any wonder that, 
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the readers of Travel-Holiday 
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Royal Caribbean “The 
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the world. And, as you'll see, 
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The Modern Vision of Christopher Dresser 
continued from page 48 


of Dresser further preserves the mys- 
tery, showing him at an advanced 
age and out of focus. 

Aside from the English attraction 
to Dresser, interest is now growing in 
the United States. Catherine Kurland 
of New York’s Kurland-Zabar has the 
largest inventory of Dresser pieces 
in the country. “My fascination with 
Dresser started in 1979 when I was 
taking the Sotheby’s course in nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century deco- 
rative arts in London,” says Kurland. 
“IT quickly realized that if you were 
interested in the history of design, 
you couldn’t overlook Christopher 
Dresser. He was actually appreciated 
as early as the 1930s, when Nikolaus 
Pevsner included him in the book 
Pioneers of Modern Design.” Kurland 
explains that, in her view, the shape 
of a Dresser piece is the design, with- 
out the extraneous decoration that ap- 
peared in other works of the period. 
“Americans tend to look at the metal- 
work first, as it is so familiarly mod- 
ern,” she continues, “but the more 
sophisticated Dresser collectors look 
at the pottery, where he availed him- 
self of the grammar of ornament 
from various civilizations.” On hand 
at Kurland-Zabar are several exam- 
ples of Linthorpe pottery ranging in 
price from $3,000 to $5,000, includ- 
ing a Peruvian mask vessel with two 
handles and one with a unique blue 
glaze “like nothing I had ever seen 
before,” Kurland says. 

Although we may not have seen 
anything like Dresser before, his past 
product may be part of our future. 
“He was the Alessi or Conran’s of 
his day,” says John Shand Kydd, “and 
there is talk that Alessi may soon try 
to manufacture some of his designs.” 

In the past, says Robert Tuggle, 
Dresser collectors bought on instinct, 
as there was very little information 
available—a situation that has now 
changed. “I know that the people who 
discovered Dresser,” says Tuggle— 
speaking as one who has had his per- 
sonal collecting domains uncovered 
and pilfered 





“are going to become 
increasingly unhappy.” 0 
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COVER: Detail of a 17th-century Japanese screen depicting episodes 
from the Gempei War. Found at Tokyo’s London Gallery, the screen is 
among the many antiques discovered by New York dealers James and 
Marilyn Marinaccio on a recent shopping trip in Japan. See page 62. 
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54 CELEBRATING LE CORBUSIER IN ZURICH 
By Michael Peppiatt 





62 ANINSIDE GUIDE TO TOKYO ANTIQUES 
James and Marilyn Marinaccio Reveal the Best Sources 
Text by Avis Berman/Photography by Jim McHugh 





72. PORTOFINO’S HOTEL SPLENDIDO 


Renewing a Storied Resort on the Italian Riviera 
Text by Robert Fizdale/Photography by Robert Emmett Bright 
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CELEBRATING LE CORBUSIER IN ZURICH 


BY MICHAEL PEPPIATT 
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‘Tt should be a Maison d’Homme, an 
ideal setting for my paintings and sculp- 
tures,” Le Corbusier said of his last 


*~ building, completed posthumously in 


1967 by Heidi Weber. She owns and 
maintains the private house museum, 
which contains numerous artworks by 
the architect. Located in Zurich, the 
Heidi Weber House is open to the pub- 
lic from mid-May to mid-October. BE- 
LOW LEFT: Weber and Le Corbusier. 


LEFT: The residence is composed of 
cubes—the size of which Le Corbusier 
determined by the proportions of the 
human body—arranged under a steel 
roof. BELOW: Cantilevered stairs rise 
to the roof deck. The sculpture at up- 
per right, Victoire, is by Le Corbusier. 


Conceptual daring is fully matched by an admirable attention to detail. 





urich is made up of great leaps of 
/ architectural style. The old medi- 
eval center’s web of narrow cob- 
blestoned streets ends on every side with 
modern boulevards made up of office 
blocks and department stores. The transi- 
tion of some six centuries, from Gothic 
spire to post-Bauhaus bank, becomes ac- 
ceptable, even natural, after a while. But 
even with such huge flights of time, noth- 
ing prepares the eye for the shock of Le 
Corbusier’s last building, the Heidi We- 
ber House, located on Lake Zurich in a 
wooded setting near the city’s center. 
Nothing elise in Zurich has the undi- 
luted force of modernity that radiates 
from the brilli. stly colored glass-and- 
steel structure co. pleted in 1967, two 
years after Le Cort sier died of a heart 
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Cristo Chapel, Old San Juan 


Perhaps 
you have 


never seen 





night give 


Raul Julia 


way to dawn over a perfect 
crescent cove. 

Or taken a midnight 
swim in azure seas beneath 
-| a chandelier of stars. 

Or watched a tropical 
sunset splash across 100 
miles of mountaintops. 

This is a story about 


romance. And an island 


called Puerto Rico. 















“A city that hasn't slept 
in 500 years.” 
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For [THE 
SHAMELESSLY 
ROMANTIC. 


One of our favorite 
dance floors is fashioned 
of Tecate sand. 
stretches for 272 
miles, kissing 
the sea. The 
light show is 
fantastic: the 
Dippers, Orion, 
giant tropical moons. 
Along the southwest 


coast you can swim in a 





rare phosphorescent bay, 


Contact your travel agent or Puerto Rico Tourism. P.O. Box 5268, Dept. AD, Miami, FL 33102 





“Goose bumps 
guaranteed.” 


creations most romantic 
pool. On moonless nights, 
millions of sparkles dance 
across the water 
like tiny stars. 
Every evening, 
in Old San 
Juan, we cele- 
brate 500 years 

of romance. Cobble- 
stone streets. Al fresco 
serenades. 


Candlelight 


dinners. Starlight strolls. 





Or 1-800-866-STAR, Ext. 01 





Wpebahes 





For five centuries, un- 
abashed romantics have 


fallen in love with an island 





“Our chefs have as many 


stars as our skies.” 


PUERTO RICO 


THE SHINING STAR OF 
THE CARIBBEAN 
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A mixture of roasted nuts 
served warm on fine china. A white Bordeaux pre- 
cisely chilled. The luxury of American Airlines International Flagship 
Service® presents itself in a myriad of gracious details. Our First and 
Business Class cuisine has won international acclaim. Our wine list includes 
vintages from some of the world’s finest cellars. And our personal service 
is unsurpassed. American Airlines International Flagship Service. 
Now boarding to 35 destinations worldwide, and to Rome and 


Milan beginning April 1. Refinement to the nth degree. 
Beginning date for service to Rome and Milan subject to change. 
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CELEBRATING LE CORBUSIER IN ZURICH 


attack while swimming off the Cdte 
d’Azur. On the edge of a public park that 
rolis down to the beauty of the lake, it sits 
like an exotic insect warming its bright 
metallic wings in the sun. It intrigues, it 
disconcerts, it shocks. Perhaps it would 
stand out less if the approach to it were 
not lined with a mass of worthy villas and 
uninspired commercial buildings. But 
stand out it most certainly does, with ev- 
ery edge as sharp, every primary color as 
bright, as when it was first built. 
Conceived by Le Corbusier and Weber 
as a place in which all the aspects of the 
architect’s artistic creativity could be dis- 





“To work in the spirit of Le Corbusier means: 
To have courage, express one’s opinion 
clearly and attack things which are in disor- 
der,” said Weber (top right) on the inaugura- 
tion of the house. The museum represents her 
continual dedication to the architect's work. 


ABOVE: Le Corbusier created spaces that 
would be suitable for both a house and a mu- 
seum. A drawing, Bull, hangs on a large 
door that pivots open to an outdoor terrace. 


RIGHT: The strict, geometric architecture of 
the structure provides an ideal backdrop for 
Le Corbusier's curvilinear pieces of art, such 
as the sculpture Man With Arms Raised. 
Of the architect's final—and in some ways 
most complete—work, Weber says, “I feel 
that Le Corbusier would have been happy to 
see his creation, had he still been alive.” 
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continued from page 54 





played, it owes almost as much to the 
Heidi Weber it is named after as to the 
famous architect himself. It exists as a Le 
Corbusier monument not because archi- 
tectural associations or cultural institu- 
tions enable it to.do so but because Heidi 
Weber devotes the necessary time and 
means to make it into a well-run, well- 
attended museum. 

Thirty years of battle for a better under- 
standing of Le Corbusier’s work have in 
no way dimmed this tall, elegant lady’s 
enthusiasm for the cause. She still takes 
some visitors personally around the mu-- 
seum, commenting on the space and its 
paintings and sculptures, as well as on the 
way her passion for Le Corbusier began. 

“I started out in Zurich as an interior 
decorator,” Heidi Weber explains, “and I 
could have made a whole career out of it, 
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Feel The Hyatt Touch” 





Waikoloa, The Big Island of Hawaii 





A HYATT RESORT AND SPA 


Pamper yourself in our magnificent spa or take the challenge of any of our three championship golf courses. 





For reservations or more information about Hyatt Hotels and Resorts worldwide, call your travel planner or 1-800-233-1234. 
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Next stop 
Budapest! 


The Hungarian city of Budapest, one 


Tee 


of Europe’s most romantic, picturesque 
cities, is once again a stop on the 
Venice Simplon-Orient-Express. 


Known as ‘the Paris of Eastern Europe’, 


Budapest has many unique treasures 


just waiting to be discovered. 

The Venice Simplon-Orient-Express 
is also the magnificent centerpiece to a 
variety of unique European adventures 

in other beautiful cities like 

Vienna, Venice, Paris and London. 

A journey from London to Paris 


costs as little as $660 including all 


HUE 


table d’héte meals on board. 
Our 1991 full color brochure includes 
details of these, and also ‘train-only’ 
trips in Europe and Britain and is 
available for $2.00. Write or call 
(800) 524-2420 (USA & Canada). 


The World’s Most Romantic Adventure 
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Venice Simplon-Orient-Express 
1155 Avenue of the Americas, 

30th Floor Dept. AD = 

New York, NY 10036 : 
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continued from page 58 


but I was so entranced by the first 
paintings I saw by Le Corbusier that I 
became obsessed by them. I knew 
someone who owned a small collage 
by Le Corbusier, and we were driv- 
ing out to the country together in the 
little Fiat I had and he said to me, ‘I’d 
give anything to have this car,’ and I 
said, ‘Would you give me your little 
collage?’ He looked at me as if I were 
mad and said, ‘Of course,’ and I gave 
him the keys as soon as we got back. I 
particularly wanted to meet the ar- 
chitect, and when we did meet—in 
1958, in his little summer house by 
the Céte d’Azur—it was as if we’d 
known each other all our lives. 

“IT asked him right away whether 
I could make large editions of his 
furniture. He agreed. But when I 
suggested putting on a show of his 
paintings, he was very skeptical. “You 
won't sell a thing,’ he said. But I in- 
sisted and eventua!ly won him over. 
So I hung the pictures around my 
showroom, only to find that he was 
right. No one was interested. When 
Le Corbusier called and asked how 
the show was going, I didn’t have the 
heart to tell him. ‘It’s sold out,’ I said, 
without adding that I myself had 
bought the lot! He was terrifically en- 
couraged and said to me, ‘We must 


grew quite heated, with several fac- 
tions set against the building. 

Nevertheless, in 1967, seven years 
after the idea had first been mooted, 
the Heidi Weber House was officially 
opened. And today, more than twen- 
ty years later, the controversy has still 
not altogether died down—which is 
in itself an indication of the struc- 
ture’s lasting originality. 

A tension between opposites is 
maintained to a maximum through- 
out the building. The walls alternate 
between panels of bright enamel that 
arrest the eye and panels of glass that 
invite it inside. A similar opposition 
characterizes the roof over the com- 
pact, firmly grounded, half-transpar- 
ent walls: It strains like a sail in the 
wind, but a series of metal columns 
keep it rigidly in place. The mod- 
ernist will to make everything new 
is nevertheless kept rigorously in 
check. No detail is allowed to take the 
overall concept off course. 

Inside, conceptual daring is fully 
matched by an admirable attention to. 
detail. The sensation of space changes 
constantly, even bewilderingly. The. 
somewhat formal exhibition galleries, 
filled with Le Corbusier’s paintings, 
tapestries and sculptures, contrast 
radically with the open floor beneath 





The Heidi Weber House sits like an exotic 
insect warming its bright metallic wings in the 
sun. It intrigues, it disconcerts, it shocks. 





double the prices.’ That’s what we 
did, and from that moment on, the 
paintings began to sell.” 

Having gained the great architect's 
confidence, Heidi Weber then pro- 
posed a far greater project: a museum 
that would house a complete collec- 
tion of his work. “Once again, he was 
very skeptical. But within a year, Le 
Corbusier sent me an initial plan, and 
I set about getting local permission. 
It was a long battle, not least because 
Le Corbusier constantly changed his 
design, naturally enough, and each 
time I had to get official permission 
renewed.” The controversy in Zurich 


the roof, which is designed like the 
deck of an ocean liner. 

It is, as Heidi Weber says, a “total 
work of art,” but in many ways it 
would simply not exist without her. 
“Monster of perseverance, devotion 
and enthusiasm,” Le Corbusier called 
her with wry affection. It is those 
qualities that have allowed his genius 
to shine through.0 





Heidi Weber House 
Hoschgasse 8, 8008 Zurich 
Switzerland; 1-47-64-70. 
Open mid-May to mid-October. 








Im sure. 


Make the introduction to Tropitone and the plea- 
sure is all yours. Unquestionably, it catches the eye 
with sophisticated designs and a palette 
of colors. 

Sit down, and you'll discover another 
beauty. Sheer physical comfort. 

Become better acquainted, and you'll 
find how constant Tropitone can be, 
weathering the indignities of time. 

Such charming friendship-is no accident. While 
our aluminum extrusions may catch the eye, it is 
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our details that please the mind. Like cushions (as 
shown here) that come fully tailored with every 
pattern meticulously matched. And 

of course, our “No Fine Print” 





a warranty. 
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4 confident that our beauty is 
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Renewing a Storied Resort on the Italian Riviera 
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Ithough the duke and duch- 
ess of Windsor were the first 
to sign the guest book when 
Portofino’s Hotel Splendido opened 
its doors in 1952, it was Rex Harrison 
who gave the hotel its biggest push. 
He found the beauty of Portofino so 
extraordinary that he bought a villa 
near the Splendido. He entertained 
his actor friends at his villa and at the 
bars and restaurants of the old fishing 
village in the port for which Porto- 
fino is named. His friends overflowed 
from the villa to the hotel’s sixty-five 
bedrooms and twelve suites, each 
with its own balcony and a dazzling 
view of the Italian Riviera. 
The origins of Portofino, whose 
Roman name was Portus Dolphini, 


RIGHT: A casual dining terrace overlooks 
the entrance to the bay. The castle in the 
distance was formerly owned by one of sev- 
eral English families in the area. BELOW: 
Portofino, a still-thriving fishing village, is 
lined with houses painted in pastel colors. 
In the background, the town’s small central 
piazza brims with restaurants and cafés. 





or Port of the Dolphins, are obscure. 
Legend has it that Richard the Lion- 
Hearted stayed there on his way to 
the crusades in Syria in the twelfth 
century. In more modern times, Guy 

de Maupassant lingered in the port 

in 1889 “with his sailing boat Bel 
Amt,” as a plaque reads, “finding | 
peace for his restless spirit and in- | 
spiration to his genius.” 

In Italy’s northwest region known 
as Liguria, people settled around the _ 
sheltered bay, a natural port abun- 
dantly supplied with fish for those 
early seamen. The good sailing and 
the fish are still a great attraction to 
twentieth-century visitors, and hotel 
guests can hire speedboats for water- 
skiing excursions to the coastal vil- 
lages nearby. 

In 1901 Ruggero Valentini, pioneer 
of tourism in Portofino, turned the 
Villa Baratta into the Hotel Splendid 
(without the o). In the 1930s it be- 
came the Hotel Splendido, and after 
interruptions caused by two world 
wars, it soon began attracting a glam- 
orous international clientele. With 
the current renovation that began in 
1985, the Splendido became even 
more deserving of its name. 














Buckle up—together we can save lives. Have you driven a Ford..:lately? 





While the guest list is dazzling (you 
will see the names of Ingrid Bergman 
and Roberto Rossellini, Lauren Bacall 
and Humphrey Bogart, and Elizabeth 
Taylor and Richard Burton inscribed 
in the great book, as well as those of 
Winston Churchill, Melanie Griffith, 
Madonna, Marcello Mastroianni and 
Laurence Olivier), the accommoda- 
tions luxurious and the service su- 
perb, there is nevertheless a distinct 
atmosphere of informality. 

Those who know Italy well main- 
tain that the view from the dining ter- 
race is the most beautiful in all of the 
Mediterranean. The four-story hotel 
was originally a four-story Benedic- 
tine monastery, but it was abandoned 
by the monks centuries ago (too many 
pirates, and they tired of rebuilding 
it). Their loss is our gain. Just as 
the monks cleverly built their mon- 
astery on an east-west axis, the hotel 
follows the same plan, and there is 
sunshine all day long. In addition to 
sunbathing, the options include a 
good workout or a few relaxing laps 
in the large, heated saltwater pool. 

On the dining terrace—where an 
area is set aside for those who want to 
remain in swimming attire—guests 
can sample the simple but delicious 
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ABOVE: From the bar area of the main ter- 
race—filled with various semitropical plants 
—guests can enjoy the spectacular view. 


The Splendido, now part of a British hotel 
chain, is being remodeled by interior design- 
er Gérard Gallet. BELOW: Most of the guest 
rooms feature terraces overlooking the bay. 





food based on local traditions. There is 
an antipasto, tasty grilled fish, seafood 
salad, cooked vegetables or pasta al 
pesto seasoned with Ligurian basil, 
considered to be the world’s most fra- 
grant. Not too long ago Princess Di- 
ana hired the chef away from the 
Hotel. Splendido to preside at the 
kitchens in Kensington Palace. For- 
tunately, the management replaced 
him with an equally gifted chef. 

Dinner is a somewhat more formal 
affair than lunch. Many of the guests, 
exhilarated by their day, appear in 
black tie and evening dress, which 
makes the meal an even more event- 
ful occasion. After dinner, guests may 
adjourn to the piano bar for a drink 
and an evening of song and music 
by local pianists. 

Besides the hedonist’s pleasures the 
Splendido provides, a garden path 
leading from the hotel to the village 
offers striking views at every turn. 
There are rare plants and trees from 
all over the world, each tree proper- 
ly labeled. They come from the Bal- 
kans, China, Japan, Indochina, Korea, 
Australia, New Guinea, all parts of 
Europe, the Himalayas, Mexico and 
Brazil, as well as the Canary Islands 
and the United States. 

The walk from the Splendido to 
the port takes about twenty minutes. 
Just before reaching the port, you will 
come to the church of San Giorgio, 
where you can stop to look at the 
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In the main indoor bar, a pair of wallpaper 
panels portray historic American scenes of 
West Point, at left, and a natural bridge. 


stone mosaic pavement in the front 
and admire the ocher-and-white exte- 
rior. The fishermen of Portofino go to 
the church to ask for Saint George’s 
benediction before embarking on 
long sea voyages. 

It is part of Portofino’s mythology 
that once, when Rex Harrison was 
having a drink with the duke of 
Windsor, he excused himself to go 
out for a pack of cigarettes. As the 
story goes, he never returned because 
he met the charming actress Kay 
Kendall, and they eloped. Whether 
true or not, the story is very much in 
the joyful spirit of Portofino. 0 
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An ongoing renovation of Hotel Splendido, 
begun in 1985 after it became part of the 
British-owned Venice Simplon Orient-Ex- 
press hotel chain, has allowed the interiors 
to compete with the views, according to 
general manager Antonio Marson. Most of 
the 65 guest rooms and all 12 of the 
suites have balconies, and full meal plan or 
a la carte is available. The food at the 
Splendido—where dining ranges from ca- 
sual to formal—is excellent, and Portofino 
has numerous cafés and restaurants te 
choose from, all of which serve the fresh fish 
and seafood for which the village is famous. 

Amenities include a tennis court and a 
heated pool that seems to merge with the sea 
below; in nearby Rapallo, guests can play 


i 


m 





golf or ride horseback. Also available are 
waterskiing and speedboat excursions to the 
villages of Camogli and San Fruttuoso, 
where one can visit a Benedictine abbey and 
the Doria family tombs. A drive to Santa 
Margherita is a short, pleasant trip. 

For those who enjoy walking, the con- 
cierge can explain the one-hour route to the 
lighthouse from the church of San Giorgio, 
best taken just before sunset. 

The hotel, which is open from March 15 
to November 10, can be reached by plane to 
Genoa (a 45-minute drive) or by train to 
nearby Santa Margherita. 

Hotel Splendido, Salita Baratta 13, 16034 
Portofino, Italy. Phone: 39-185-269-551; 
fax: 39-185-269-614. 








WHO LEFT THE JEWELRY IN THE BATHROOM? 


Who but the man who restored the bath to its original Roman splendor—Sherle Wagner! Toe ite eau ace 
Not as an oversight, but deliberately. With his customary skill, imagination and originality, Mr Wagner presents 
semi-precious stones for the bath, in a setting of twenty-four karat gold plate. Shown here, rose quartz. 


Other gem collectors may prefer his onyx, malachite, rock crystal, amethyst, tiger eye, jade or lapis lazuli. For 
illustrated catalog, send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022. 
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NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 





From the first moment we entered the 
crystal clear waters of The Cayman Islands, 


we were in Alison’s wonderland. 


Fun museums. Duty-free 
shops. Tennis. Golf. Fishing. 


A lovely blend of Caribbean 
warmth and British tradition. 


Quiet, relaxed evenings. 
Lovely new friends. And 
memories to last a lifetime. 


Fly there nonstop via 
Cayman Airways’ 737 jet 
flights from Miami, Houston, 
Tampa, Atlanta or New York. 





An enchanting undersea For reservations call your 
world as unhurried and travel agent. For information, 
peaceful as the islands above. call 1-800-346-3313. 


Powder-soft beaches We'd waited a long time for 
that stretch for miles. Beach —_a family vacation. VWWe wanted 
sports. Watersports. The it to be special. And from the 
world’s only turtle farm. first moment, it was. 
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MAGAZINE BIN: Beside your favorite chair, in your 
office, library or on a bookshelf, this clear acrylic bin 
keeps Architectural Digest back issues neat and 
available. $41 (3.00) 


Keep favorite issues organized 
with these useful accessories... 


SOFT SLIPCASE: Coffee-color vinyl case, gold stamped 
on cover and spine, provides padded protection for 
treasured back issues of Architectural Digest. Two cases 
will hold 12 issues. $8.95 (2.00) 





good in USA and Canada only 
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ACRYLIC 
SLIPCASE: 
Attractive see- 
through organizer 
made of sturdy 
acrylic keeps 6 
issues of 
Architectural Digest 
handy and dust- 
free. $22 (2.25) 


BACK ISSUES: Available from 
1989 to present. Please list 
selections on a separate sher 
$6 each (we pay shipping). 


Prices subject to change. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped separately, Offer 
Architectural Digest and Architectural Digest Selections are registered trade- 
marks of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp., and are used under license 
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ompanies listed in the offer. 


ia/ Pacific 

- QANTAS. The Spirit of Australia. Qantas has more flights 
p Australia and the South Pacific than any other airline. After all, 
ye're taking you to the one place we know best. Home 


aribbean 

- THE CAYMAN ISLANDS. Friendly, relaxing, elegant 
ritish Caribbean island trio. Crystal-clear waters, beautiful 
eaches, world-famous diving/fishing 


. PUERTO RICO, THE SHINING STAR OF THE 
ARIBBEAN. No other island in the Caribbean offers you 
ch a variety of vacation experiences. Puerto Rico's beaches 
re a paradise for water lovers. Puerto Rico's unique Spanish 
eritage offers wonderful dining, festivals, shopping and around 
very corner cove, colorful history dating back almost 500 
ears. 


. ROCKRESORTS. Caneel Bay, St. John, U.S. Virgin 
blands. Serenely located on a |70-acre peninsula, surrounded 
by seven beaches. Enjoy tennis, sailing, windsurfing, deep-sea 
shing, snorkeling and scuba. Also, excursions to St. Thomas for 
luty-free shopping. A Rockresort 


» TRYALL GOLF, TENNIS & BEACH CLUB. |p 
amaica, VV.!. Luxurious hotel and villa accommodations twelve 
niles west of Montego Bay. Championship golf, tennis day and 
ight, and every watersport imaginable on our long, beautiful, 
vhite sandy beach. And, Jamaica's most inspired cuisine 


». UNITED STATES VIRGIN ISLANDS. St. Croix, St 
ohn, St. Thomas. The American paradise in the Caribbean. The 
ear-round destination with world-class shopping. And, of 
ourse, beautiful weather. 


|. Please send all Caribbean brochures listed above 


-ruises 

$. NORWEGIAN CRUISE LINE. Enjoy a three, four or 
even-day cruise on the pleasure ships of Norwegian Cruise 
ine. We sail to the Caribbean, California, Bahamas and Mexico 
xquisite food. Best entertainment afloat 


). ROYAL CARIBBEAN CRUISE LINE. The “World's 
Jest Cruise Line” has exciting cruises to the mgst popular 
acation spots, including the Caribbean, Bermuda, The Bahamas, 
“lexico and Alaska 


10. SEABOURN CRUISE LINE. The world’s most 
‘legant ships. Rated 5 Stars Plus. More space and pleasure per 
Massenger for the discriminating world traveler. Every room is 
in Outside suite. Every amenity for your every need. To the 
4editerranean. Northern Europe. Caribbean. The Americas 


1. STAR CLIPPERS. Full color brochures on 7 & 14 day 
-aribbean cruises aboard new 4-masted clipper ships sailing 
rom St. Martin to the Virgin or Leeward Islands. From $995 per 
erson double occupancy. These “Tallest of the Tall Ships” are 
egistered in Luxembourg and carry only 180 passengers 


}2. Please send all Cruise brochures listed above 


=urope 

13. MONACO. You owe it to yourself to experience the 
inique splendor of Monaco...if but once. Send for our free 
yrochures and package information on Loews Monte Carlo or 
all |-800-753-9696. 


14. VENICE SIMPLON-ORIENT-EXPRESS. The 
vorld’s most romantic train is waiting to show you Europe. For 
nore information contact: Venice Simplon - Orient - Express, 
1155 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10036 or call 
| -800-524-2420 U.S.A. and Canada. 


|5. Please send all Europe brochures listed above. 
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he excellent companies listed below are prepared to send you information on their fine services and 
Products. The brochures are free; simply circle the number(s) on the card corresponding to the 
umber next to your preference. Return the card to ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST TRAVELS, P.O. Box 
727, Sandusky, Ohio 44870. Each brochure will arrive under separate cover—directly from the 


Hawaii 

16. FOUR SEASON—WAILEA. Our sun-blessed 
retreat on Maui's most beauteous coast boasts recreation from 
tennis and croquet to championship golf, spacious ocean-view 
guest rooms with baths of uncommon elegance, and the unfailing 
graciousness that distinguishes all Four Seasons resorts. In short, 
it lacks absolutely nothing. Except your presence 


17. HALEKULANI HOTEL. Honolulu’s only AAA Five- 
Diamond hotel. Also a member of both Preferred Hotel & 
Resorts Worldwide and The Leading Hotels of the World. Five 
beachfront acres of Waikiki, Diamond Head views, lush grounds, 
elegant decor, award-winning restaurants and superb service 


18. HAWAII PRINCE HOTEL. Located on the edge of 
the Ala Wai Yacht Harbor in Waikiki, all 52! guest rooms and 
suites front the ocean 
service and amenities 


International standards of comfort, 


19. HILTON HOTELS IN HAWAII. From the most 
fabulous resort in Waikiki, the Hilton Hawaiian Village, to the 
North Shore. Oahu's Turtle Bay and the fun-loving Kauai and 
Kona Hiltons, too—Hilton Has Your Hawaii 


20. HOTEL HANA-MAUI. Located on the remote 
eastern shore of Maui, Hotel Hana-Maui is situated on the 
4,700-acre Hana Ranch. We invite you to experience our 
spacious, newly appointed guest rooms, the innovative Pacific- 
American cuisine of Chef Amy Ferguson-Ota and the many 
activities and services extended in one of Hawaii's luxury 
resorts. For reservations and information, call |-800-321 - 
HANA 


21. HYATT REGENCY MAUI. World class luxury 
resort. Come and feel as timeless as the Hawaiian paradise that 
surrounds you. Send for free brochure or call |-800-233-1234 
for more information 


22. KAHALA HILTON. All requests are answered with a 
brochure and a letter. We have a ten minute Video Tour of the 
hotel available for a minimal fee. The Video also includes a 20 
minute feature on Oahu. Please call |-800-657.7940 


23. KAPALUA BAY HOTEL & VILLAS. Send for 
brochure wetailing hotel amenities and resort facilities 


24. KONA VILLAGE RESORT. In a remote emerald 
cove, lined by a sandy beach and dotted with thatched hales, it 
is a retreat for worldly travellers. This re-creation of an ancient 
Polynesian village combines luxury accommodations with 
impeccable service. Fine dining, tennis, watersports and glass- 
bottom boat trips all-inclusjve. Write or call Kona Village 
|-800-367-5290, 


25. MAUI PRINCE HOTEL. A secluded white-sand 
beach, a room with an ocean view. Three exceptional 
restaurants offering the best in continental and Japanese cuisine 
Championship golf and five-star tennis at Makena Resort. And 
with our Sport Holiday Package you'll have a daily choice of 
activities: golf, sail, snorkel, ride a helicopter, play tennis, or take 
a drive around the island. 


26. MAUNA LANI BAY HOTEL AND BUNGA- 
LOWS. A place where leisure has been fine-tuned to a fine 
art. World-class golf and tennis. Superb cuisine. And now, 
featuring the most luxurious bungalows imaginable. Send for 
more information. 


- 27. SHERATON MOANA SURFRIDER. Located on 


the most famous beach in the world, the famed “First Lady of 
Waikiki” is completing a $50 million restoration to its original 
1901 grandeur. Freshwater swimming pool, private beach, air 
conditioned rooms, elegant dining and accommodations 


28. Please send all Hawaii brochures listed above 


International 

29. TOYOTA CORPORATE MOTOR SER- 
VICES. Please send for more information about “Summer in 
Japan’ and Youth for Understanding International Exchange: 


United States 

30. BOCA RATON RESORT & CLUB. The Boca is the 
elegant place to play. A world-famous resort estate on Florida's 
Gold Coast. Featuring elegant accommodations, a private beach 
club with all watersports. Two Championship |8-hole golf 
courses. 29 tennis courts. Fishing and boating facilities. Fitness 
centers. And a choice of superb restaurants and entertainment 


31. THE CLOISTER. Five-Star, Five-Diamond resort. Full 
American Plan. On the Atlantic. Golf. Tennis Packages. Spa 
Programs. Dance events. Wine/Cooking, Bridge, Garden Series 
Family Festival 


32. DORAL SATURNIA INTERNATIONAL SPA 
RESORT. Full-color brochures featuring the luxurious 48 
suites adjacent to world-famous golf courses of the 2,400-acre 
Doral Resort & Country Club. Information on fitness and salon 
services, aesthetic face and body treatments, nutrition and 
weight management information, active exercise classes 
including flexibility, aerobics, endurance and strength. Spa 
program rates and schedules 


33. KIAWAH ISLAND RESORT. Near Historic Charles- 
ton. 10 miles of glistening beach. Championship golf & tennis 
Miles of bike trails. Great restaurants and exciting shops. Free 
Color Vacation Guide. Ravenel Associates. TOLL-FREE-| -800- 
845-3911 Ext. 373 


34. LA COSTA HOTEL & SPA. 30 miles north of San 
Diego and | mile from Carlsbad Beach. Convenient to the San 
Diego Zoo, Sea World, airport and convention center. 480 
deluxe rooms, 8 restaurants, 36 holes of championship golf, 24 
tennis courts, 2 swimming pools and the world-famous spa 
Please call or write for a brochure 


35. THE RITZ-CARLTON RESORTS. Rancho Mirage 
in Palm Springs, California. Laguna Niguel. overlooking the 
Pacific in Southern California. Naples, Florida, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Call |-800-24| -3333 or send for information 


36. SEABROOK ISLAND RESORT. Only 22 miles 
south of Charleston. Very private island resort. Beach, golf. 
tennis, horseback riding & more! Family packages! Exciting 
Bohicket Marina. Ravenel Associates. TOLL-FREE-|-800-845- 
2233 Ext. 373 


37. SPRING ISLAND. Privately owned for more than 300 
years, Spring Island is changing ever so slightly. Amid the forests 
and marshes, only one home will be built per six acres. And 
much of the island will remain completely untouched. Our 
brochure, “Images of Spring Island” will give you a glimpse of the 
island's serene beauty, A video is also available. | -800-242-8]75 


38. THE STANFORD COURT. Each inquirer will 
receive the hotel's four-color brochure outlining all of the 
special services of this Five-Star San Francisco hotel. Depending 
on the time of the year, they will also receive other promotional 
materials 


39. THE WIGWAM. The Wigwam, Phoenix. One of the 
finest and most exclusive desert resorts in the nation. Three 
championship golf courses, private casita suites. |-800-327- 
0396 


40. WILD DUNES RESORT. On Isle of Palms only |2 
miles north of historic Charleston. Top 50 ranked golf course 
World class tennis. Exciting yacht harbor marina. Free Color 
Brochure! Ravenel Associates. TOLL-FREE-|-800-346-0606 
Ext 373 


41. Please send all United States brochures listed above 


42. Please send me information on every item listed on this AD 
TRAVELS page 
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By Susan Mary ~.!sop 





Nearly two centuries after Benjamin Latrobe critiqued and assisted Captain Robert Carter Burwell on his design for Long Branch in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, the late Harry Zachary Isaacs left the restored grand mansion to the Long Branch Farm Foun- 
dation. A double-height portico fronts the red-brick house, and the thin projecting eaves are said to be characteristic of Latrobe's style. 


WHEN THE LATE Harry Zachary Isaacs 
gave an opening reception to cele- 
brate the restoration of his Virginia 
house in the fall of 1989, the local 
paper, The Clarke Courier, ran a trium- 
phant story on page 1 under a banner 
headline: HISTORIC LONG BRANCH IS 
REBORN. Underneath, the lead para- 
graph of the article began, ‘The spirits 
of Benjamin Latrobe and Captain 
Robert Carter Burwell should rest 
easier now. Long Branch, their mas- 
terwork, is in the hands of a man 
who recognizes and respects beauty, 
and wishes to retain it.” Upon his 
death last September, he bequeathed 
the house to the Long Branch Farm 
Foundation, which he generously en- 
dowed for its care. 

At any gathering of admirers of 
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early American architecture, the re- 
nowned names of Jefferson, Thornton 
and Latrobe are inevitably brought 
up, and some enthusiasts will insist 
that Benjamin Latrobe was the most 
inspired of the great triumvirate. 
While Latrobe is known primarily 
for his work on the Capitol and other 
public buildings, his private resi- 
dences are rare. In 1811 the Virginia 
landowner Robert Carter Burwell 
persuaded the architect to revise and 
oversee his own plans for the house 
in the Shenandoah Valley known as 
Long Branch, fashioned after Latrobe. 
Burwell had met the famous architect 
in Washington, and in the spring of 
1811 sent his proposed plan to him. 
It can be assumed that Latrobe ap- 
proved the design detailed in his par- 


ticular classical style and agreed to 
work with Burwell by correspon- 
dence. A series of letters reveal that 
he made specific suggestions for the 
plan, first criticizing it for not includ- 
ing a rear staircase as “private com- 
munication for your family.” Burwell 
heeded his advice, and a rear staircase 


was added. “Another fault is that the- 


Dining room and the Chamber are on 
the North side,” wrote Latrobe. “In 
summer you will be plagued in the 
Evening after dinner by the Western 
sun, and in the winter by the N. West 
[wind]. ... Your house would be 
much better placed if it were exactly 
reversed, but then new difficulties 
would arise.” Adjusting to those diffi- 
culties, Burwell came up with half a 
solution, locating the dining room on 


continued on page 84 
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the eastern rather than the western 
end of the north side. 

The site would have appealed irre- 
sistibly to the architect, for it lay in 
the center of a vast land grant re- 
ceived by the first owner from King 
Charles II. The Blue Ridge Mountains 
overlook but do not overwhelm the 
wide fertile fields of the Shenandoah 
Valley below them, and Burwell de- 
termined to place his mansion on a 
rise in the center of the valley. 

Amazingly, nothing has changed 
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today. Leaving a crowded four-lane 
highway to turn onto a small coun- 
try road, visitors marvel over the 
emptiness of the great fields stretch- 
ing out before them. Then, several 
miles ahead, it appears, a huge clas- 
sical white-porticoed red-brick house, 
all alone under the sky. A few modest 
hand-painted signs indicate the way 
to Long Branch Farm. 

Harry Z. Isaacs was a gentleman 
whose name was known in racing 
circles from Lexington, Kentucky, to 


A Benjamin Latrobe Legacy in the Shenandoah Valley 


continued from page 82 


LEFT: The rectangular belvedere, surrounded 
by a widow’s walk, is an observatory for view- 
ing the estate’s horse stables, the vast acre- 
age and the distant Blue Ridge Mountains. 


BELOW: A “flying” spiral staircase with bal- 
usters was added by Major Hugh Mortimer 
Nelson, a relative of Burwell’s who renovated 
the house after purchasing it in 1842. The sec- 
ond-story landing is lit by the belvedere above. 





LEFT: Tall and slender Corinthian-style col- 
umns contrast with the serpentine curve of 
the staircase in the spacious entrance hall. 


Belmont Park, New York, as the suc- 
cessful owner of a string of Thor- 
oughbreds. His secondary interest 


was pedigreed show dogs. In the 


business world he was equally well 
known as an important textile manu- 
facturer in Baltimore, which had al- 
ways been his real home. 

In 1986 a remarkable thing hap- 
pened to Isaacs. He had for a long 
time been interested in eighteenth- 
century English and American ar- 
chitecture and furniture, and when 
on a casual ramble with a Virginia 
friend he was shown the superb but 
decrepit Latrobe-inspired house, he 
fell instantly in love with it. Later he 
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The new Traffic Control™ 
Fiber System from Wear- 
Dated® Carpet. 

It's expressly engi- 
neered to fight matting. 
Those ugly traffic patterns 


Which is what makes Traffic 
Control so well suited for high- 
traffic, high-use areas like 
your family room, living 
room, children’s rooms, hall- 
ways, dining area and every- 


that slowly turn new carpets 
from a source of pride into a 
source of embarrassment. 

To resist matting, we had to 
virtually reinvent the carpet. We 
created a unique dual 
fiber system that takes 
our tough nylon fibers and interweaves 
them with acrylic fibers to build in 

Traffic Control 
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Dont just get a new carpet. Get a whole 


new kind of carpet, Traffic Control 


To see the wide 


array of Traffic 
Control colors, call 
1-800-322-6327 for 
the Wear-Dated Carpet 


dealer nearest you. 


The revolutionary Traffic Control Fiber System is designed to bounce 
back when you walk on it, not gel beaten down 
added resilience. So it's as soft as tra- 
ditional constructions but is designed 
to stand up to all the things you do in 
normal, everyday living. 


/™ Traffic Control is a trademark of Monsanto Company @®Wear-Dated is a registered trademark of Monsanto Company 
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New Traffic 


Control from Wear- 
Dated Carpet. Specifi- 
cally engineered to 

fight matting. So go 
ahead, walk all over us. 





where else you want great 
mileage from your carpet. 
And since it has the same 
ability to resist stains that's made 
Wear-Dated Carpet famous, 
it gives you everything you ever 
wanted ina 
carpet. Plus more. 


WEAR-DATED 
ASSURANCE 


WEAR-DATED 
CARPET 


Carpet bearing the Wear- 
Dated logo assures you of 
the highest quality materials 
and technology available 
Every Wear-Dated Carpet 
style goes through real- 
world performance testing 
just to be sure your new 
carpet's beauty will last 



































HISFORIC ARCHITECTURE: LONG BRANCH 


Isaacs began the interior 
restoration, traveling 
to New York, London 
and Paris to find the 

furnishings he wanted. 


was to write in the third person, for 
a brochure detailing the history of 
Long Branch, “When Harry Zachary 
Isaacs... first visited Long Branch 
he was thrilled by its great beauty 
and rich, fertile rolling hills and the 
magnificent red brick early American 
house. He closed his eyes and prayed 
in silence. His heart beat fast. Long 
Branch must be his. As it was in a 
most miserable and dilapidated con- 
dition, he would do all to again make 
it beautiful.” 

Within three years his vision had 
become actuality. The rose-red-brick 
walls were crumbling, and he found 
handmade brick that exactly matched 
the original. Water damage from the 


A Benjamin Latrobe Legacy in the Shenandoah Valley 
continued from page 84 


ABOVE: In the dining room, draperies emulate 
the window treatment of the Baltimore Room 
at New York’s Metropolitan Museum. BE- 
LOW: Elaborate window and door surrounds 
in the living room were added in the 1840s. 


RIGHT: The late Harry Isaacs in the living 
room. He left an endowment in order “to 
preserve Long Branch and its land, the resi- 
dence and its furnishings in perpetuity.” 
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gutterless roof had devastated the up- 
stairs bedrooms, but the rot was con- 
tained, and today the structure is 
sound. While work on the exterior 


was progressing, Isaacs began the in- 
terior restoration, traveling to New 
York, London and Paris to find the 
furnishings he wanted for his be- 
loved masterpiece. 

The entrance hall at Long Branch is 
dramatic. Two white Corinthian col- 
umns tower up to the high ceiling; 
just beyond them, a spiral staircase, 
added by Major Hugh Mortimer Nel- 
son, who purchased the house in 
1842, soars three floors up to a bel- 
vedere on the top of the house. The 


continued on page 88 
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Long Branch 
continued from page 86 


belvedere offers a dizzying, magical 
view of the horse farm and the sur- 
rounding countryside. Isaacs said he 
wanted to keep the hall and the stair- 
case in a state of elegant simplicity, in 
order not to distract from the nobility 
of the architecture. 

‘ Leaving the chaste white hall and 
its marvelous staircase, Isaacs often 
led his visitors through the games 
room and two double parlors filled 
with rare antiques at a fast clip, paus- 
ing occasionally to run his hand over 
the satinwood finish of a favorite 
piece, describing it rapidly: “That’s a 
1790 Baltimore corner cupboard; the 
china it contains is Crown Derby in 
the vermilion-and-blue pattern.” The 
treasure-hunting collector disliked 
ostentation, and he paused longer 
over a painting or bronze of horses 
than he did over any of the precious 
antiques he owned. 

It was only in the dining room that 
Isaacs permitted himself a moment of 
pride. This was his favorite room, 
and he told of how he had always 
admired the Baltimore Room in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 


While Latrobe is known 
for his work on the 
Capitol and other public 
buildings, his private 
residences are rare. 


York and wished to emulate its spirit. — 
He succeeded in doing so; the silk 
blinds and matching draperies of 
heavy silk are reminiscent of the ones 
in the museum, and he filled the 
room with a magnificent Duncan 
Phyfe breakfront and great cherry- 
wood dining table. And when Isaacs 
entertained, eighteenth-century En- 
glish silver gleamed the length of the 
table, and candlelight from the four 
fine silver candelabra illuminated the 
room as his guests took their places. 
Truly, the glory of Long Branch had 
been reborn. 
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“My local builder says he 
can knock offa Smallbone kitchen for half the price” 


DESIGNING, HAND BUILDING AND FITTING a sophisticated kitchen requires design 
skills and craftmanship well above the average. 

Fine detailing, sophisticated interiors and clever accessories all give that 
special SMALLBONE quality and, most crucially, these are properly co-ordinated 
by skilled technical staff. 

While imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, one look at a genuine 


SMALLBONE and you'll see there's no comparison at any price 
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ONCE UPON A TIME, this grand and surpassingly beau- 
tiful Manhattan apartment is said to have belonged 
to Barbara Hutton, that most infamous and tragic 
of heiresses. A languid sybarite and drifter, devoid 
of discipline, spoiled and self-indulgent, she was 
more to be pitied than censured. She did every- 
thing wrong and lived unhappily ever after. 

Today the glorious apartment belongs to Mona 
Ackerman, a writer and intellectual, also born to a 
life of luxury and advantage. Except for the fact that 
they may have shared a love of beauty, she is Bar- 
bara’s polar opposite. 

The fairies who hovered over Mona’s cradle 
blessed her with qualities that steady and enhance a 
life—an exuberant joie de vivre, a dazzling person- 
ality, common sense, discipline, a fine mind and a 
thirst for knowledge that has made her a lifelong 
student. Barbara grabbed for diamonds and titles. 
Mona grabs for books—and has her own title, Mona 
Ackerman, Ph.D. She is a practicing psychologist, 
and she also runs the Riklis Family Foundation— 
she was born a Riklis—with administrative skill. 

Mona Ackerman may have the rich red hair of a 
lady in a portrait by Titian, but any link to the six- 
teenth century stops right there. She is as modern as 
tomorrow or maybe next year, and infinitely alive. 
She knows exactly who she is—and it shows. 

Certainly such a woman has no trouble deciding 
where and how she wants to live. She loved the 
drama and grandeur of the Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment at first sight, heaven-sent for her and ideal 


Armani, Calvin Klein, the Fendis, Valentino and 
Yves Saint Laurent. More important, he had de- 
signed houses for Mona’s mother, father and sister. 

Together he and Mona tackled the stupendous 
living room: forty-five feet long, twenty-eight feet 
wide, with a soaring ceiling twenty feet high. The 
challenge was to make it visual and sensuous and, at 
all costs, warm. Should they fill it with fine French 
furniture a la Frick Collection? No. Too delicate and 
spindly for the room: How about English antiques? 
No. Too gentlemen’s-clubby. Finally, they decided 
on Russian furnishings. Mona Ackerman wanted to 
accent substance as well as form, and the beauty and 
solidity of Russian antiques—strong, gutsy, filled 
with character—appealed to her. 

For all the sumptuousness of the space, the exist- 
ing ceiling was a plain, flat nothing. Taking his 
inspiration from Syon House in England, Marino 
designed a coffered ceiling a@ la russe, gilded and 
painted the imperial green of Russian interiors, and 
reminiscent of the colors of Swedish porphyry 
and the precious stones found in the Urals. 

Going from top to bottom, Peter Marino designed 
and had made in Venice the inlaid parquetry floors 
in the living room, dining room and entrance hall, 
using as a model those in the Winter and Summer 
palaces in Leningrad. 

Perhaps the most important antiques in an apart- 
ment notable for its superb pieces are the pair of 
Regency gilt-bronze chandeliers in the living room. 
“They and the seventeenth-century Augsburg silver 


A Russian Tale in Manhattan 


Grand Scale and Strong Antiques for Viona Ackerman 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY PETER MARINO, AIA 


TEXT BY AILEEN MEHLE 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


for the entertaining she does constantly. But she 
wanted neither to be “taken over” by the vast space 
nor to have her friends feel overwhelmed. The liv- 
ing room might be the size of a grand ballroom, but 
Mona Ackerman was not ready to be overpowered. 
What to do? Warm it up. Calling Peter Marino. .. . 
Peter Marino, an architect and interior designer 
with a celebrated background, has done houses for 
Andy Warhol, Gianni Agnelli, Christopher Whittle 


chandelier in the dining room are absolute killers,” 
says Peter Marino, who ought to know. 

Because Mona Ackerman often entertains friends 
and hosts charity benefits—sometimes for as many 
as one hundred and fifty guests—she wanted mov- 
able arrangements in the living room for flexibility 
and variety. At one end, guests may gather around 
the marble-and-gilt-bronze Louis XVI fireplace 
guarded by a fine pair of Egyptian porphyry lions. 


and such stars of the fashion world as Giorgio They can sit on little early-nineteenth-century 
Russian antiques provided the appropriate character for Mona Ackerman’s grandly proportioned Fifth Avenue apartment, which was designed by 
Peter Marino, Mona Ackerman, a psychologist, wanted the elevator vestibule to be “a little Renaissance jewel box,” so Marino painted the walls to 


resemble burlwood and tortoiseshell and stenciled them with gold. French bronzes from the 17th century stand atop the 18th-century Russian console. 
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he dining room was left essentially unfurnished to allow Mona Ackerman to arrange tables and chairs as needed when she hosts parties for friends 
or for her favorite charities. The limestone sculpture at left is by Maillol. Capodimonte and Niderviller porcelains are displayed on the- man- 
tel. Taking his inspiration from Leningrad’s Summer and Winter palaces, Marino designed the inlaid parquetry floors; he had them made in Italy. 
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Elsewhere in the dining room, which Mona Ackerman wanted to be “cool, crisp, light, flexible and pure,” an elaborately carved Louis XV console 
holds an array of white porcelains from her collection: Meissen roosters and a boar’s-head tureen, 18th-century blanc-de-chine porcelain trees and 
18th-century Vincennes covered jars. Peter Marino lacquered the Louis XV-style paneling and moldings bright white, as throughout the apartment. 
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The living room (also on cover), a soaring 20-foot- 
Peter Marino. A Ist-century A.p. marble torso is 
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toned fabrics and an inlaid parquetry floor also designed by 
cal Amphora..Partially visible at right is Francis Bacon’s 1962 The 
-gilt-bronze fireplace. A Beauvais tapestry fragment adorns the pouf. 
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A late-17th-century German mirror anchors one end of the living room. The allegorical group is by Italian sculptor Francesco Bertos. The marquetry- 
and-brass side tables are Russian, circa 1840. Chandelier, one of a pair, is Regency. Specially made striped silk covers chairs, a banquette and an 18th- 
century-style steel sofa by Peter Marino. The candelabrum, also one of a pair, is early-19th-century French. In the foreground is a Ukrainian carpet. 
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The beauty of Russian antiques—strong, gutsy—appealed to her. 
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OPPOSITE: Reflected in a mirror in the living room is a coffered ceiling that Marino designed after one at Syon House in England. BELOW: Ebonized 
walls with bronze-and-gilt stenciling establish a dramatic air in the library, where a Fernand Léger still life is displayed above a 1919 drawing by 
Otto Dix. A Jean Arp drawing is on the windowsill. Tooled leather covers the Empire-style armchair. The chandelier is mid-19th-century Italian. 
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French stools designed by Jacob or on gilt chairs and 
a matching canapé, designed by Bélanger and part 
of a set that was once ordered for the White House 
by President James Madison. 

Shimmering like a faceted jewel at the other end 
of the room is an enormous seventeenth-century 
German mirror that was presented to the ruling 
House of Orange to commemorate a great victory. It 
can be admired from the vantage point of the steel 
sofa, which was designed by Marino and executed 
by a French carriage maker (the technique is known 
only in France) in the eighteenth-century style. 

A Francis Bacon painting, The Cardinal, startling 
in size and color, is a dramatic counterpoint to the 
dark wood of the chairs and side tables, Russian 
pieces from the seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Since this is a room that could ac- 
commodate an entire sculpture garden, there is 
ample room for the magnificent marbles by Fran- 
cesco Bertos and Jean Arp. 

“I wanted my dining room to be cool, crisp, light, 
flexible and pure,” says Mona Ackerman. And so it 
is—very Louis XV, paneling lacquered bright white, 
filmy silk taffeta draperies and, of course, the 
“killer’” German chandelier. Actually, the room is 
all but empty, save for a Louis XV console that holds 
an opulent collection of all-white porcelains, a rav- 
ishing welter of Meissen roosters, blanc-de-chine 
trees and eighteenth-century Vincennes pieces. 

As much loving care has been lavished on the 
library as on the apartment’s star rooms. This is 
Mona Ackerman’s retreat after a day of intensive 
study, research and work. It could be a room in a 
French or an English country house—warm, com- 
fortable, with sink-in sofas, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of books and a professorial black leather 
English desk studded with nailheads. Over the 
mantel is Mona’s beloved van Gogh study of a 
woman, and displayed around the room is her col- 
lection of drawings and paintings by such artists as 
Otto Dix, Jean Arp and Fernand Léger. Peter Ma- 
rino has left his stunning mark here, ebonizing the 
walls and stenciling them in bronze and gilt. 

The long hallway leading to the master bedroom 
is really more room than hall, which is what Mona 
Ackerman wanted. Filled with benches and book- 
cases and flowers and pictures and buttercup- 
yellow striped wallpaper, it completely conquers 
the gloomy “long corridor” feeling indigenous to so 


continued on page 194 


The Louis XVI-style paneling in the master bedroom was lacquered 
white to highlight such antiques as a pair of circa 1790 Russian porce- 
lain urns and the gilt-framed Régence mirror. Photographs of friends 
and family are arranged on the Chinese lacquered screen and the Rus- 
sian pedestal tables. The armchairs are also from a suite of late-19th- 
century Russian oak furniture. Drapery fabric is Peter Marino’s design. 
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History Preserved at Villa di Geggiano 


The Tuscan Estate of Countess Alessandra Bianchi Bandinelli 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE Zl mel BE oe PHOTOGRAPHY¥.BY DERRY MOORE 
as . ae 


THE FACADE OF Villa di Geggiano has 
an elegant sobriety that is immedi- 
ately arresting, especially to one who 
has just crossed Tuscany, that most 
perfect of Italian regions. The villa— 
built in the sixteenth century on a 
country property inhabited since the 
twelfth or thirteenth century—looks 
onto a sunny landscape that seems to 


stretch as far as Siena. Every detail—a 


line of box hedging that serves as a 
foreground to the open-air theater, 
the monkey statues that caper on the 
tops of the walls—is purest Italian. 
“Basically, nothing has changed 
about the house,” confirms Countess 
Alessandra Bianchi Bandinelli, who, 
along with her sister, is the present 
owner of Geggiano. ‘As for the love- 
ly interior, when my father came 





The Villa di Geggiano near Siena stands on 
property inhabited since the 12th or 13th cen- 
tury. Acquired by the Bandinellis in 1527, it 
has remained essentially unchanged since it 
was remodeled in the late 18th century. The 
villa, inherited by Countess Alessandra Bi- 
anchi Bandinelli in 1975, has been described 
as “an airy uncomplicated structure on three 
levels, topped by an attic of simple dignity.” 


The long entrance hall off the garden has 
doors at either end and is decorated with fres- 
coes by Austrian painter Ignazio Moder that 
represent peasant and country life and the 
four seasons. The frescoes are based on en- 
gravings by Francesco Bartolozzi of drawings 
by Giuseppe Zocchi. “Outside we have made 
some changes, but inside we have taken care 
to preserve and conserve,” says the countess. 





here, he found it all completely in- 
tact, and he kept it that way.” 

Her father was Count Ranuccio 
Bianchi Bandinelli, an aristocrat who 
found his calling at a very early age 
in the study of archaeology and his- 
tory. During his lifetime, Bandinelli 
acquired a worldwide reputation in 


‘his field, publishing works on an- 
cient Rome and Roman and Greek 


art. Bypassing modern comforts and 
decorative considerations, Bandinelli 
set about restoring the original char- 
acter of the rooms at Geggiano. 
“Because of his love for the place, 
he turned it single-handedly into a 
kind of living museum,” notes his 
daughter. “For instance, there’s a doc- 
ument in a hallway signed by the em- 
peror Charles V that confirms the 





RIGHT: In the second-floor Green Room, used for receptions, pastoral and 
spiritual scenes by Ignazio Moder enliven a faux-marbre wood-framed door 
and individual tapestries, thought to have been created in 1780. The chairs 
covered in brocade are part of a set of 14, and the wool rug is 19th century. 


BELOW: Countess Alessandra Bianchi Ban- BOTTOM: At one time, guests were received in 
dinelli stands by a painted door in the en- the parlor, or “gossip room.” The subject of a 
trance hall, beside which is a 19th-century painting on the half-open door is Angelica, the 
stone relief fragment with putto and festoon. girl in a loth-century Torquato Tasso poem. 
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Bandinelli family’s land rights and 
designates Girolamo Bandinelli as a 
count palatine in 1554. Other family 
documents in Siena’s archives show 
at a glance that Villa di Geggiano was 
a byword for hospitality. 

“My parents were constantly sur- 
rounded by intellectuals and artists 
like the poet Umberto Saba, who 
lived here in hiding during the occu- 
pation along with other Jewish or 
antifascist friends,” she 
“They also saw a lot of the painter 


continues. 


Renato Guttuso, Bernard Berenson 
and, later on, Carlo Levi. There was < 
surreal incident here during the war. 


Just before they withdr Get 


man army brought in ex; ‘osives to 
blow the villa sky-high. Whereupon 


my father somehow managed to con- 
vince the officers that Goethe had 
stayed at Geggiano (actually, it was 
Count Vittorio Alfieri, the Italian po- 
et and playwright, who was always 
the star guest). So the Germans gave up 
their scheme to demolish the house, 
because to do so would have been a 
sacrilege against Aryan culture.” 
Contemplating the open-air the- 
ater, the countess recalls its historic 
role. “This spot used to be, and I hope 
will soon be again, the focus of all 
activity at Geggiano. Count Alfieri 
brought quantities of his friends, who 
spent weeks fashioning costumes and 
disguises for the pla\s that were per- 
e the villa was 
ity and intel- 


for med here. In his 
4 constant hive o 





The Blue Room, a wide hall on the second 
floor, has its original 1780 French hand- 
printed wallpaper and is furnished with ta- 
bles and chairs whose lacca contrafatta draw- 
ings resemble the wall design. Etchings are 
by the 17th-century artist Stefano della Bella. 


lectual excitement, even though Al- 
fieri, who was constitutionally lazy, 
had to have himself chained to his 
chair in order to write.” 

Today Alfieri’s beloved theater at 
Geggiano remains very much in use. 
“In the 1960s,” continues the count- 
ess, “we had Segovia playing the 
guitar, among other visiting musi- 
cians. Nowadays flautists, in particu- 
lar, always come to practice because 
the acoustics are so extraordinary. 

“The Villa di Geggiano is also very 








Located above the “gossip room,” the former 
bedroom of Count Vittorio Alfieri—a fre- 
quent guest who is portrayed in the etchings 
at rear—contains its original painted antique 
furnishings, which include an elaborate- 
ly carved and gilded canopy and headboard. 


popular with people interested in his- 
toric houses. And today my husband 
and I still have a steady stream of our 
own writer and artist friends pass- 
ing through.” 

The oddest room at the villa is the 
parlor, or “gossip room,” where the 
Bandinellis used to receive their 
guests. In ages past, the ladies sat on 
a long banquette sizing up the men, 
who strolled up and down chatting 
among themselves and covertly tak- 
ing stock of the feminine attractions 


on display. “One memorable evening 
that began in the room ended with 
the various governors of the Italian 
provinces waltzing the night away in 
the ballroom. The room was altered 
as part of a remodeling that began in 
1768 for the wedding of Cecilia Chigi 
Zondadari, daughter of the marquis 
Chigi Zondadari, to a Bandinelli. And 
it was also about that time,” the 
countess continues, “that the whole 
villa assumed the form we know 
today—“an airy, uncomplicated struc- 
ture on three levels, topped by an at- 
tic of simple dignity.’ 

“After the earthquake of 1911, 
which caused massive damage, my 


- grandfather decided to redecorate the 


ceiling of the salon in a somewhat 


, 


questionable style,” says the owner. 
“The fireplace is false, and although 
the ensemble has a certain grandeur, 
it does rather clash with the graceful 
eighteenth-century bedrooms.” 

Ranuccio Bandinelli used an old 
inventory to track down furniture, 
paintings and fabrics that had been 
dispersed in earlier years. ‘“They 
must be of really exceptional quali- 
ty, because practically none of them 
seem to have come to any harm,” 
says his daughter. ‘All the same, in 
the Cardinal Bedroom—so called, per- 
haps, because it’s red throughout— 
there’s a magnificent bed that had to 
be partly reconstructed from bits and 
pieces, and the side panels of the can- 
opy also had to be re-covered.” 
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LEFT: The ballroom dates from 1500, says the 
countess, whose grandfather had the ceiling re- 
done “in a somewhat questionable style” after 
a 1911 earthquake. Giulio Ranuccio Bianchi 
Bandinelli, depicted in the bust on the man- 
tel, was a prefect for Tuscany under Napoleon. 


In general, Count Ranuccio applied 
the efficiency of a trained archae- 
ologist—and the integrity of a histo- 
rian—to the renovation of his villa. For 
example, one of the most exquisite 
rooms, called the “saletta,” or Blue 
Room, still has its original French 
wallpaper, and the furniture is paint- 
ed with the same design. Such deco- 
rative features lend the whole house 
an unexpected freshness and charm. 

The Bird Bedroom has a connec- 


ABOVE: A 17th-century walnut trestle table 
dominates the dining room—formerly the 
billiard room—which is illuminated by ten 
18th-century wall lights of painted iron. The 
ceiling is decorated with flying birds, and the 
walls bear frescoes of urns, flowers and birds. 


tion with Stendhal, whose descrip- 
tion of French hangings and wall- 
paper at the beginning of his novel 
The Red and the Black inspired Count 
Ranuccio to find a similar pattern, 
which he eventually located in Mul- 
house, France. 

Ironically, one of the factors that 
most helped to keep the villa un- 
spoiled seems to have been a short- 
age of money. ‘Because of his liberal 


continued on page 196 


BELOW: The plays of Count Alfieri, a close family friend during the late 18th 
century, were regularly performed in the open-air theater, which is framed 


by two Baroque arches that hold statues representing tragedy and comedy. 















Interpreting the Citys Spirit in 


Palm Beach Glamour 


Dramatically Concise Terms 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BOB PATINO 
TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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The contrasting motifs are always kept in an artful balance. 


Integral to his design for a Palm Beach apartment is “the pitting of simplicity against embellishments, the modern against the antique,” says Bob 
Patino of the residence he created for a couple with grown children. OPPOSITE: Henry Moore’s Reclining Woman is displayed in the gallery, where 
the white-marble floor has a single stroke of black granite. The 18th-century gessoed oak columns contrast with contemporary handwrought iron- 
and-steel chairs. ABOVE: In the elevator vestibule, an 18th-century Venetian gilt mirror is juxtaposed with a Mies van der Rohe Barcelona stool. 
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ABOVE: “Originally we didn’t intend to have a carpet, but there’s an excitement to it, 
and it anchors the central area,” Patino says of the antique Aubusson rug, from Doris 
Leslie Blau. BELOW: A corner of the living room holds a Neoclassical gilt mirror and, 
from Quatrain, a Louis XIV twin pedestal table. Elsa Peretti candlesticks from Tiffany’s. 
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WHAT SORT OF living quarters would 
be fitting for a couple who plan to 
spend a good part of the year in Palm 
Beach? On the east coast of Florida, 
the resort is steeped in glamour that 
comes partly from its luxuriant palms 
and cerulean waters, partly from its 
grand, faded-white Spanish Colonial 
Revival stucco architecture, partly 


-from its highly social and affluent in- 


habitants. In such an environment, 
an apartment sounds too small. How- 
ever, not everyone wants a house. 
Not, as it turns out, a couple who al- 
ready had a house on Long Island 
and an apartment in Manhattan. 

For a number of years, the couple 
have been coming to Palm Beach for 
some of the same reasons that gave 
the resort its start in the 1890s, when 
Standard Oil scion Henry Flagler 














built two large hotels there. It has 
beaches, palm trees, the Atlantic on 
/one side and Lake Worth on the 
other. Now it also has golf courses, 
tennis courts and bike paths. While 
Palm Beach is a relatively new town, 
with its oldest building dating from 
1893, much of its low-scale character 
and charm emerged in full bloom af- 
ter World War I, when the architect 
Addison Mizner and developer Paris 
Singer joined forces to build the first 
‘of many houses, apartments, shops 
and other buildings in a Spanish Co- 
lonial Revival style. 

While the couple from New York 
opted for staying longer in Palm 
‘Beach, he decided ‘’one house is 
enough.” She explains, “We like the 
ease of living in an apartment. Fur- 
thermore, we fell in love with this 





one because it feels like a house. Only 
six families are in the building—and 
it’s right on the water.” 

The apartment seems so houselike 
because it occupies an entire floor of a 
four-story building. Though it isn’t 
the size of the first house that Addi- 
son Mizner designed in Palm Beach 
(which had thirty-two rooms and a 
forty-car garage), 5,500 square feet 
and ten rooms can be quite commodi- 
ous for a couple with grown children 
and two other residences. There is 
ample room for guests and servants. 
“We have our family come down for 
the winter and spring holidays,” the 


wife says. “And we're not in each 
other’s way. It’s very easy for every- 
one to go in and out.” 

The couple’s decision to enlist de- 
signer Bob Patino was natural. “They 
are a very important part of my life,” 
he says. Patino had already been in- 
volved in the design of five previous 
residences for them, and the apart- 
ment is the third just in Palm Beach. 
“The others had more of a getaway 
kind of feeling,” he says. “The new 
apartment was approached differently 
because they are planning to spend 
much more time there.” 

The wife and Patino look on their 


“All three of us are inclined to edit out rather than add more pieces,” says the wife. 
Régence-style side chairs alternate with Mies chairs, from Knoll, around the black- 
granite dining table Patino designed. The Directoire urn, left, and Anglo-Irish chande- 
lier are from Quatrain. At right is a Diego Giacometti table. Lee Jofa drapery silk. 


work together as a total collabora- 
tion—“from the art to the cocktail 
napkins,” as Bob Patino puts it. “Af- 
ter six apartments I know her taste 
so well,” he says. 

The designer and his clients sought 
the proper balance between the casual 
and the elegant so that the apartment 
could work well for any occasion. 
“We didn’t want the typical interior 
one sees in Palm Beach—a petite Ver- 
sailles,’” Patino maintains. “You can 
go there wearing blue jeans or dressed 
to the nines and still feel you're in 
the right place.” 

Patino, with his associate Stephen 
Kreutzer, isolated three attributes of 
the setting that needed to be fully em- 
phasized: the space of the apartment, 
its views and its light. He also wanted 
to have “just enough obvious glam- 


our” to capture the spirit of the resort. 

Patino and Kreutzer heightened 
the theatrical potential of the large 
oceanside apartment by creating a 
procession of spaces leading to the 
spectacular water views. It begins in 
the elevator vestibule, whose walls 
are covered in black glass and whose 
floors are white crystalline marble. 
An eighteenth-century Venetian mir- 
ror immediately arrests the eye. 
When the door opens, as Patino re- 
marks, “the dark explodes into light.” 

Ahead is drama, pure and simple. 


A long gallery lacquered white, with 
nothing on the walls, seems to go on 
forever. A black-granite border along 
one edge of the marble floor leads the 
eye directly past the two eighteenth- 
century fluted and gessoed oak col- 
umns to the end, where a Henry 
Moore sculpture terminates the entry 
path. It is the only art in the gallery. 


~ “We decided we were not going to 


hang anything on the walls,” Patino 
says. “It’s such a yawn to walk into 
an art gallery when first entering an 

continued on page 196 


“T wanted a sense of full-tilt glamour in the master bedroom,” says the designer. 
BELOW: A Queen Anne mirror is set above the bed, which is draped in white silk. La 
Téte de la Femme, a 1952 crayon-on-paper work by Henri Matisse, hangs on the screen, 
which is covered in Clarence House damask. Cotton on open-arm chair from Manuel 
Canovas. The lamp in the corner is from L.C.S.; Tiffany’s vase. OPPOSITE: In an 
alcove, a pair of Georgian mirrors flank an oversize gilt mirror designed by Patino. The 
mahogany desk holds a vanity mirror from Karl Springer. Baccarat crystal lamps. 
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Return to the Classics 
Antiques and Ancient Art Define a Manhattan Residence 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY HELEN FIORATTI 


SOMETIMES AN Offhand remark can 
clarify things in an instant. So it was 
with an aside uttered almost as an 
afterthought by Helen Fioratti, when 
the interior designer was discoursing 
on one of her favorite commissions: a 
nine-room apartment on Sutton Place 
that commands handsome views of 
Manhattan’s East River. “Nothing 
here,” she said, “was bought with the 
aid of a tape measure.” 


“The last thing my client wanted was a residence that looked 
‘decorated’ or rigid,” says Helen Fioratti of a Manhattan apart- 
ment she designed. OPPOSITE: “I mirrored the entrance hall so 
that the sculptures could be seen from all sides,” explains Fioratti. 
Before a gilt Louis XVI mirror is a Ist-century A.D. Roman statue. 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


Fioratti’s words answered several 
unasked questions. They had arisen 
not because there is anything puz- 
zling about the apartment but be- 
cause the impression made by the 
rooms is so coherent that it takes a 


TEXT BY DALE HARRIS 


while for the richness and diversity 
of their content to sink in properly: 
classical antiquities, Chinese Export 
porcelain, eighteenth-century furni- 
ture, pietra dura tables and a collection 
of paintings and drawings by artists 


Everything was bought for its own sake 
rather than to fit in with a decorative plan. 


BELOW: The classical theme in the living room is carried out by 
a pair of 18th-century paintings of Roman ruins by Leonardo Coc- 
corante and a collection of Roman marble sculptures. French an- 
tiques include two 18th-century stools that serve as low tables, 
Louis XV chairs and an 18th-century lit de repos. Aubusson carpet. 
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“Despite all the antiquities, the liv- 
ing room does not look like a m 

seum,” says Fioratti. Aligned on 
the English Adamesque mantel are 
Greek and Roman marbles. Above 
is a Classical scene by Antonio Joli. 











ranging from Hubert Robert to Aris- 
tide Maillol to Salvador Dali. 

The reason for this, Fioratti ex- 
plains, is that virtually everything in 
the apartment was bought for its own 
sake rather than to fit in with a pre- 
conceived decorative plan. “If a piece 
is beautiful, if it’s something you 
want to live with—and these are all 
objects the owner takes enormous 
pleasure in using—you can always 
find a place for it.” In other words, 
what gives coherence to this superb 
assemblage of artworks, furniture 
and objets de vertu is that it reflects 
not the taste of the interior designer 
but the personality of the owner, a 
distinguished businessman with a 
passion for collecting, whose main 


residence is a large house in Mas- 
sachusetts. “Nothing is merely for 
show. Some of the most beautiful 
things are in the guest rooms, so that 
they can be enjoyed by friends.” 
Fioratti made no attempt to trans- 
form the basic design elements in 
the apartment when the owner first 
called upon her some twenty-five years 
ago. His favorite color, for example, 
is yellow, especially when offset by 
blue, and the same hues—and in 
some cases the same materials—re- 
main today. “He likes a cheerful set- 
ting,” she says succinctly. The walls 
of one room differ from those of an- 
other not so much in color as in tex- 
ture: The living room is painted and 
glazed; the master bedroom is lined 


BELOW: “The owner uses the study for telephone conferences and meetings,” says Fioratti. 
“He wanted a masculine, comfortable setting.” Salvador Dali’s Madonna and Child overlooks 
the Roman marble sculptures. Florentine pietra dura table. Brunschwig & Fils draperies. 
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with moiré, the study with Ultra- 
suede, the dining room with mohair. 
The differences, though subtle, are 
telling, yet the entire apartment 
seems to be illuminated by the same 
gleaming light. 

Mirrors play a role in creating this 
effect. Many of them are beautiful in 
their own right, like the Régence mir- 


~.ror that is hanging in the dining 
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room, or the Louis XVI mirror in the 
entrance hall. The mirrors also set off 
what is a fine collection of classical 
sculptures—although, as Fioratti ex- 
plains, “This is just the tip of the ice- 
berg; there’s a great deal more at the 
house in Massachusetts.” 

The majority of the sculptures in 
the New York apartment have been 
placed before mirrors, framed or un- 


















framed, so that their three-dimen- 
sionality is confirmed and even— 
since they are often reflected in more 
than one mirror at a time—empha- 
sized. Dispersed all over the apart- 
ment, from the hall to the guest 
bedrooms, the antiquities play a cru- 
cial role in the overall mood. The 
juxtaposition of the cool white pres- 
ences and the more ornate artifacts of 
eighteenth-century France—the prov- 
enance of most of the furniture—un- 
derscores the essential qualities of 
each. Eighteenth-century capriccios, 
imaginary landscapes featuring clas- 
sical ruins by Leonardo Coccorante 
and Antonio Joli, both court painters 
to Charles III of Naples, link the two 
worlds with unobtrusive wit. 


In the two and a half decades that 
Helen Fioratti has been involved with 
the apartment, she has seen only one 
major change: the gradual replacement 
of what was originally English furni- 
ture—brown furniture,” as she pith- 
ily refers to it—with French. “It has 
lightened the mood considerably,” 
she says. For a long time, as it hap- 
pens, all she supplied was the furni- 
ture, until her recent redesign of the 
entire place from stem to stern, with 
the enthusiastic approval of the own- 
er. She finds his response pleasing, 
but then, as she reiterates, it’s his 
personality she is trying to express. 
“That’s why I never think of the 
apartment as having been decorated. 
I think of it as having evolved.” 














LEFT: A pair of portraits by André Derain flank a Régence mirror in the dining room. The 
Louis XVI mahogany table is set with an array of Baccarat crystal. Late-18th-century Aubus- 


son carpet. BELOW: In the master bedroom hangs an 18th-century oil by Hubert Robert. 
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THE PRESENCE OF the past reigns over 
the house that architect Rodney 
Mims Cook, Jr., built for his family 
on a hilltop in the wooded Atlanta 
neighborhood of Buckhead. It’s a con- 
sequential house from its rusticat- 
ed Renaissance-inspired base to its 
domed cupola top. Called the Villa 
Dor-emi, it is imbued with longtime 
traditions of Atlanta architecture. 

Its painted facades are mottled, 
darker at the top and paler by grada- 
tions. Inside, the living room’s knotty 
pine ceiling is stained to achieve the 
patina of age. The rotunda walls are 
of tinted stucco, applied lavishly. 

The house’s primary inspiration 
was Palladio’s villas, but its archi- 
tectural antecedents are more wide- 
reaching, ranging from churches to 
courthouses. With its small dome and 
pedimented front entrance, it is in- 
deed partly Palladian, but twice re- 
moved—it is from the Veneto but as 
seen through American eyes. More 
precisely, it draws its imagery from 
the work of an earlier generation of 
American architects who in turn bor- 
rowed lavishly from their European 
predecessors to become masters at 
making the new seem centuries old. 

The illusion is a powerful one; the 
Cook house has a venerable presence, 
at once dignified and almost time- 
worn. Vast oak trees at least a hun- 
dred and fifty years old cast ex- 
pansive shadows, and the pine and 
dogwood grow thick. The front en- 
trance is on axis, down a green allée, 
with an obelisk, and just under the 
cornice is the Latin inscription Mims 
Fecit MCMLXXXVII Jubilate Deo, or 
“IT Mims built this, 1987, to the Glory 
of God.” It is the first house to bear 
his family name since Sherman 
burned Atlanta in 1864. 

Rodney Cook dates his family back 
through five generations in Atlanta— 
to Ezeriah Mims, brother of an ear- 
ly mayor of Atlanta whose family 
was the first to map the city. Politics 
stayed in the Mims family and 
later, by marriage, in the Robinson 
families through two more mayors 
and a member of Georgia’s House of 
Representatives. 

, 
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“We found the Georgian-style mantelpiece in Connecticut,” says Cook. The living room 
fireplace is symmetrically framed by low-set windows. Among the Cooks’ collection of 
family heirlooms are the 17th-century-style wing chair, left, and the George III petit point 
armchair. “The idea of having exposed wood beams supporting the second floor, and the 
spacing and size of the beams, were inspired by Palladio’s villas,” the architect points out. 
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It draws its imagery from an earlier generation of American architects 
who in turn borrowed lavishly from their European predecessors. 
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French doors open the library to the garden. “The forest beyond is dark and dense, so the 
color of the library had to be rich and dramatic,” says Rodney Cook of his choice of deep red 
for the walls. The Neoclassical desk with ormolu mounts is flanked by two Windsor chairs. 


A scrapbook full of yellowed clip- 
pings shows the fullness of his devo- 
tion to both Atlanta and architecture: 
As a child he spent hours putting to- 
gether models of cities, of famous 
buildings, often at a scale that made 
them taller than he was. “I especially 


liked domed buildings,” he says. His 


first design for the house he now 
lives in, in fact, was done at age 
twelve. “That one,” he notes, “had 
more of a Jeffersonian dome. This one 
is more Bulfinch.” His wife, Emily 
English Robinson Cook, can trace her 
Atlanta lineage back to Captain James 
English, who was Confederate gen- 


eral Robert E. Lee’s personal courier 
when he signed the treaty at Appo- 
mattox. The more recent history of 
both families unfolds in Buckhead, 
the lush Atlanta neighborhood that 
as recently as the turn of the century 
was composed of a dozen extensive 
steeplechase farms. The area’s name 
derives from the prosaic, not the po- 


- etic: A nineteenth-century tavern 


keeper wanting to attract passing busi- 
ness hung a buck’s head from a tree, 
and the nickname took hold. 

Many years later, Buckhead was to 
become Atlanta’s second great resi- 
dential neighborhood, following— 
historically, at least—Druid Hills. At- 
lanta, unlike other places in the 
South, is not a city filled with re- 
strained Colonial and imposing 
Greek Revival buildings. Those were 
lost to the Civil War, and Atlanta 
came of age in a more architecturally 
eclectic era. Buckhead was developed 
in the years after World War I, and 
many of its most important houses 
were designed by the Atlanta clas- 
sicist Philip Trammell Shutze, who 
practiced architecture in the city from 
1912 to 1968. 

Shutze won the Prix de Rome in 
architecture in 1915 and went on to 
study the great houses and gardens of 
Italy. Throughout his career, he tena- 
ciously drew inspiration from them 
at a time when his contemporaries 
were looking elsewhere, to Paris or 
the Prairie School or, as the years 
went on, the Bauhaus and modern- 
ism. “He always thought Italian ar- 
chitecture was the most suitable for 
Atlanta,” says Cook. 

As an architect, Rodney Cook is 
working in the same idiomatic man- 
ner as Shutze, so strong is its pull on 
him. In his childhood, he picnicked 
on the grounds of the Swan House, 
widely regarded as Shutze’s master- 
piece (it is now a showcase museum 
for the Atlanta History Center). 
Emily’s grandmother Josephine Rob- 
inson lived in yet another of his 
houses, and an uncle of Rodney 
Cook’s once owned Shutze’s great 
Calhoun-Thornwell House. 


continued on page 198 
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TODAY, WHEN television aerials sprout 
from the roofs of the remotest cot- 
tages, it’s hard to imagine just how 
isolated Europe’s rural communities 
could be less than a century ago. Only 
a few miles from the bustling port of 
Bremen, for example, there were vil- 
lages so primitive and self-sufficient 
as to have almost no connection with 
the urban culture that dominated 
Germany as a whole. When, in 1897, 
the twenty-one-year-old art student 
Paula Becker first set eyes on the 
hamlet of Worpswede, a mere twenty 
miles north of her Bremen home, she 
felt that she had been plunged into a 
magical, primeval world. “It’s a won- 
derland,” she wrote excitedly in her 
journal, “a land of the gods.” 


Not that there was anything con- 
ventionally picturesque about the 
place. Set amid the moorlands of 
northern Germany, Worpswede is 
raked by icy winds from the North 
Sea throughout the long winter 
months. Just beyond the confines of 
the village lies an extensive stretch of 
fenland, known as Devil’s Moor, 
through which a modest river, the 
Hamme, slowly winds. Only a low, 
wooded hill interrupts the prevailing 
horizontality of the area. Everywhere 
in the village, though, there are mag- 
nificent trees: pine, birch, willow. In 
the spring, the land stirs with vitality; 
the apple and plum trees burst into 
blossom, the tall, wide skies fill with 
light; and, evening after evening, 


LEFT: Return from the Harvest, Otto Modersohn, 1910. Oil on canvas; 20%” x 29%”. In 
1889 two young painters—Fritz Mackensen and Otto Modersohn—freed themselves 
from city life and from the constraints of academic tradition and formed an artists’ 
colony in the German village of Worpswede. Galerie Rosenbach, Hannover, Germany. 





ABOVE: Striped Fields, Fritz Mackensen, 1919. Oil on canvas; 34%” x 444%”. Mackensen, who 
discovered Worpswede in 1884 during a painting trip, sought, as did his artist friends, 
an intimacy with nature through art. Galerie Cohrs-Zirus, Worpswede, Germany. 
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there are brilliant, lingering sunsets. 

Though Paula Becker first visited 
Worpswede at the height of the sum- 
‘mer, her journal entries record noth- 
ing but the dark colors of winter, 
albeit with overflowing enthusiasm: 
)Beautiful brown moorxs, exquisite 
: brown! Canals with black reflections, 
jasphalt black. The Hamme with its 
) dark sails.” The latter, though strik- 
/ ing, were nonetheless strictly utilitar- 
jian. They belonged to the skiffs that 
| plied between Devil’s Moor and the 
) surrounding districts with cargoes of 


}), OPPOSITE: Girl with Geese, Paula Modersohn-Becker, circa 1900. Oil 
)} on canvas; 35%” x 26”. Becker, who married Modersohn in 1901, was 
}))drawn to the developments taking place in French painting and 
) would move toward a new art. Lafayette Parke Gallery, New York. 





peat, the digging of which provided 
the majority of the villagers with 
their only livelihood. Those who did 
not labor on Devil’s Moor farmed the 
land. Either way they worked long, 
weary hours. Hardly surprisingly, 
they had no time to note the charms 
of which Paula was so conscious: 
“I take pity on this beautiful piece 
of earth whose inhabitants don’t 
know how beautiful it is. You tell 
them but they don’t understand.” 
However, it was the peasants who, 
in the minds of certain outsiders, 


gave Worpswede its true significance. 
Eight years earlier, two young paint- 
ers of bourgeois origin, Fritz Mack- 
ensen and Otto Modersohn, followed 
by Hans am Ende, had settled there. 
By founding an artists’ colony, they 
hoped to recapture the sense of pur- 
pose they had lost while pursuing 
their careers in the sophisticated 
milieus of Diisseldorf and Munich. 
During the decade following the crea- 
tion of the German empire in 1871, 
Mackensen, Modersohn and am Ende, 
along with many other high-princi- 


BELOW: Spring, Otto Modersohn, 1905. Oil on canvas; 30%” x 42%”. 
Following the example of the Barbizon School, the Worpswede art- 
ists chose the drama of the land and the simple pursuits of its people 
as the subject of their work. Galerie Koch-Westenhoff, Liibeck, Germany. I 

















ABOVE: A Solitary Tree, Fritz Overbeck, 1903. Oil on cardboard; 18” x 
250". For Overbeck—who knew Mackensen and Modersohn from 
the Diisseldorf Art Academy—the sky as an expression of pure light 
played an important role. Galerie Cohrs-Zirus, Worpswede, Germany. 


pled young people, had grown more 
and more troubled by the disappear- 
ance of the visionary ardor that had 
led the country to nationhood. In 
place of the old idealism, they found 
only the pursuit of worldly success. 
The nation, they concluded, had lost 
touch with the basic verities of exis- 
tence: faith, the power of instinct, tra- 
ditional wisdom, the life of nature. 
But the situation was not beyond 
remedy, even for those who played 
no active role in society. By infusing 
his work with the ancient truths that 
survived in primitive communities, 
the artist could help to reshape the 
public’s outlook. Just as French paint- 
ers like Millet had searched for age- 
old wisdom among the foresters of 
Barbizon or—like Gauguin only a 
year before the foundation of the 
Worpswede colony—among the fish- 


erfolk of Brittany, so Mackensen, 


Modersohn and am Ende actively 
sought it among the peat diggers and 
farm laborers of Worpswede. Shel- 
134 


tered from the contamination of an 
increasingly materialistic world, the 
German peasant, like Rousseau’s no- 
ble savage, embodied the best hope 
for the nation’s moral regeneration. 

Because of the inevitable overtones 
of jingoism and antirationalism in 
such sentiments, they are likely to 
strike many people today as naive, 
even dangerous. As it happened, 
both Mackensen and am Ende 
quickly turned into confirmed chau- 
vinists, the former, indeed, becoming 
a dedicated Nazi in the 1930s. An- 
other of the leading members of the 
colony, Heinrich Vogeler, embraced 
communism and devoted his life— 
and substantial fortune—to spread- 
ing its gospel. Nevertheless, for sev- 
eral years the aspirations of the group 
exercised a powerful influence on 
many worthy minds. 

No less a sophisticate than the poet 
Xainer Maria Rilke, twenty-five at 
the time of his first visit in 1900, 
found Worpswede to be irresistible— 


OPPOSITE: Birkenweg in Moor, Hans am Ende, 1904. Oil on card- 
board; 19/0” x 13%”. Like Modersohn, whom he had met in Munich, 
am Ende was inspired by the grand pine, birch and willow trees 
that grew in Worpswede. Galerie Rosenbach, Hannover, Germany. 


though more perhaps as an idea than 
as a reality, since he never settled 
there for very long. In 1901, despite 
his conviction that “one is so fearfully 
alone among the blossoming trees 
and the brooks that flow by,” he mar- 
ried a member of the colony, the 
sculptor Clara Westhoff, and moved 
into a house in the locality. Though 
he and Clara separated a year later, 
the poet still cherished the memory 
of Worpswede, as he demonstrated 
by writing a celebratory and influen- 
tial book about the colony in 1903. 
Whether Rilke saw much of peas- 
ant life in Worpswede is doubtful. 
Though poor at the time, he invari- 
ably kept himself at a certain psychic 
distance from his surroundings, pre- 
serving the acutely developed sense 
of personal distinction that marked 
his entire career. In any case, to the 
peasants the artists were always out- 
siders. Most of the artists, after all, 
had incomes, and some, like Vogeler, 


continued on page 198 
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Historic Houses: 
Peter the Great's Isba 


The Czars Log Cabin near Moscow 


TEXT BY PETER LAURITZEN PHOTOGRAPHY BY KAR! HAAVISTO 


ABOVE: Peter the Great’s isba—a traditional Russian log house—was built for 
him in 1702 near the banks of the White Sea in Arkhangel’sk. In 1934 it was 
moved to its present location, the grounds of the Kolomenskoye estate near 
Moscow, to become part of an open-air museum. The czar used the house 
as a command post at the beginning of his 21-year-long war with Sweden. 


RIGHT: A love of the sea shaped Peter’s life, and he is remembered today 
as the father of the Russian navy. A late-17th-century model of a cargo 
ship hangs near his desk, recalling the first foreign vessels he saw as a young 
man: ships from Hamburg, Amsterdam and London plying the White Sea. 


OPPOSITE: Peter's study re Tects more than one asp.-ct of his profound influence on Russian life in the 18th century. The western 
European furniture probabiy came from h.s 18-mo sojourn abroad early in his reign, a tour that convinced him of the neces- 
sity of opening Russia to Western influen es. Tl. ‘bony art cabinet recalls his fascination with the rare and curious—his 
Kunstkamera, or Chamber of Cur‘osities, still exis | Leningrad. Although virtually illiterate in his youth—his passions were 
“navigation and fireworks,” not schvlarship—P: coliected rare manuscripts and helped reform Russia’s literary language. 

















































THE SEVERAL WOODEN HOUSES Or log cabins used by the czar 
Peter the Great (1672-1725) are rare and remarkable survi- 
vors from one of the most important periods of Russia’s 
early modern history. Time and fire are the sworn enemies 
of such fragile structures, of course, and the odds against 
their survival are immense. Peter the Great himself, once 
the creation of a new capital for the Russian empire was 
well under way, borrowed a lesson from Amsterdam— 
where he had lived as a humble shipyard apprentice in 
1697—and decreed that henceforth no wooden buildings 
would be built in St. Petersburg. 

And yet one of his wooden houses still can be seen in 
Leningrad, not far from the Fortress of St. Peter and Paul, 
where the czar laid the cornerstone for his new capital on 
May 16, 1703. And another of these houses stands hidden 
away in Zaandam in the suburbs of Amsterdam, serving 
as a memorial to Peter’s still astonishing and enigmatic 
grand tour of 1697-98, when the recently proclaimed ruler 
left his country and traveled to Europe to live and learn as 
a Westerner. When he returned home to Moscow, it was as 
an accredited Dutch master shipbuilder bringing back a 
fully rigged ship he had helped to build, hundreds of 
Dutch technicians and European advisors, and the haunt- 
ingly beautiful painting David and Jonathan by Rembrandt, 
which now attracts hundreds of thousands of visitors as 
one.of the sublime masterpieces of the Hermitage’s great 
Rembrandt collection. 

The wooden house at Zaandam may be the oldest, but it 


LEFT: Pewter candlesticks, plates and tankards, along with rarer en- 
graved wineglasses and a gold-mounted banquet cup, suggest how the 
dining area would have been set up during Peter’s summer visits. 
In the corner hangs an icon of Saint George. The wood double cabinet 
features panels with primitive designs. BELOW: A painted Russian 
sideboard is inset with panes of transparent mica rather than glass, 
which was considered an expensive imported luxury during Peter’s day. 
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was never his own—the furniture associated with the czar 
is limited to a tiny rough-hewn box-bed into which he 
appears to have crammed his nearly seven-foot frame and 
slept in a sitting position. The log cabin in Leningrad has 
more authentic furnishings but lost one room when it 
became a shrine to the great czar. Virtually transformed 
into a church, it was cluttered with icons, altars and can- 
dles. Clergy of the Russian Orthodox church chanted lit- 
anies in Peter’s memory there until the end of the imperial 
regime in 1917. The Soviet government restored the build- 
ing to something like its state when Peter lived there 
between 1703 and 1709. Today hordes of Russian school- 
children peer through its leaded panes wondering that 
the great monarch could have lived in little more space 
than they have at home, while their parents busily de- 
bate whether the name Leningrad should not revert to 
the original “St. Petersburg,” invented for it almost three 
hundred years ago by the czar. 

The third of Peter’s remarkable wooden houses was 
brought in 1934 from its original site to a park on the 
grounds of the old Kolomenskoye estate outside Moscow 
and represents a no less fascinating testimony to a life that 
has intrigued generations of Russians. This was the log 
cabin, or isba, built for Peter in 1702 near the shores of the 
White Sea at Arkhangel’sk. During that time, he was busy 
with the fortifications and defenses needed for his just- 
launched Great Northern War against Sweden—a cam- 
paign intended to win Russia its rightful place in the 
world of western Europe. Even later, when his victories 
allowed him to create a stronghold and fortress farther to 
the west on the banks of the Neva River—the site of to- 
day’s Leningrad—it was said that his new capital “was 
built not for Russia but against Sweden.” 

At the time Peter was proclaimed Autocrat of All the 
Russias in 1689, his vast nation was virtually landlocked. 
The Turks held the lower reaches of the Volga in the south, 
while in the north all the territories along the Baltic had 
been swallowed up in Sweden’s great seventeenth-century 
conquests. Russia’s only access to the sea, and hence to the 
world of European trade, commerce and Christian civiliza- 
tion, was northward up the Dvina River to the White Sea, 
which had been opened by Englishmen sailing around 
Scandinavia’s North Cape in 1553. 

Peter himself had been drawn to the settlement of Ar- 
khangel’sk on more than one occasion, even before the 
outbreak of the Great Northern War. Indeed, it was there 
that, as a twenty-two-year-old, he had tried his newly 
learned sailing skills and come within a hairbreadth of 


continued on page 200 


In Peter’s bedroom, cut-velvet upholstery and a carpet-draped table 
enrich the simple interior. INSET: Peter the Great as an architect. Out- 
size in all his actions, Peter seemed to embody Russia. “He is a prince at 
once very good and very bad; his character is exactly that of his coun- 
try,” wrote a noblewoman of the young czar. Photographs copyright 
©1990 by Kari Haavisto, from Russian Houses, by Elizabeth Gaynor and 
Darra Goldstein, to be published in 1991 by Stewart, Tabori & Chang. 
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Architecture: Charles IW leterce 


A Nordic-Inspired Collaboration with 


Urban Innovations Group in Wisconsin Bee | 





TEXT BY BRENDAN GILL 
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“It’s a farmhouse with Scandinavian and Shaker overtones,” Charles 
Moore says of a recent house near Racine, Wisconsin, he designed with 
Urban Innovations Group of Los Angeles. Vernacular touches include 
the roof brackets, wood-rail balcony, and tongue-and-groove and board 
and-batten cladding. Large “circle-top’” windows—at the front and the rear 
of the house—open to the living room. “We felt it important to raise the 
living room to take advantage of views across the farmland,” adds Moore. 
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Moore (above left) was recommended for the project by designer Dennis Cannaday, who did the interiors throughout. BELOW: Sur- 
rounded by prairie and woodlands, the 8,500-square-foot residence sits on the crest of a knoll overlooking a pond on a 100-acre parcel. 
With its multiple angles and sweeping roof shape, “the residence recalls Norwegian and even Shaker precedents,” says Robbin Hayne 
(above right), project architect for construction; William Hubbard was project architect for design. The windows and doors are by Pella. 


GIVEN THAT IN 1992 we will be celebrat- 
ing the five hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus, it may seem churl- 
ish to mention that, in the view of 
many contemporary historians, the 
so-called New World was well 
known to the Old World for several 
centuries before Columbus set out on 
his voyages. Vikings are said to have 
reached our shores as early as the 
eleventh century and to have pene- 
trated a certain distance into the con- 
tinent. Wherever their explorations 
may have led them, today in the 
Midwest a number of people of Scan- 
dinavian descent like to think of 
themselves as possessing at least a 
tincture of Viking blood. Only partly 
with tongue in cheek, they favor Vi- 
king themes in architecture and inte- 
rior decoration, and it can be said of 
them that their ardor is of a kind usu- 
ally reserved for family matters. One 
thinks, for example, of a young cou- 
ple who, in the gently rolling fields 
and woods northwest of the snug lit- 
tle city of Racine, Wisconsin, have 
built a house that strikes again and 
again the note of a thousand-year-old 
northland warrior culture, discreetly 
accompanied by the latest in twenti- 
eth-century amenities. 

The residents are young and hand- 





some and every bit as blond and 
blue-eyed as we picture the an- 
cient Vikings as being. Equally blond, 
blue-eyed and handsome are their 
children. A Viking quality that the 
family notably lacks is fierceness; so 
softhearted are they that they find it 
difficult to resist giving the run of the 
house to several large and amiable 
dogs. Meanwhile, two pet turtles enjoy 
spacious quarters off the kitchen, loll- 
ing about in their own miniature tiled 
plunge bath, and a cozy cabin has just 
been constructed on the grounds for a 
pair of pet pigs who, as they fatten 
with age, need have no fear of being 
turned into ham and bacon. 

The architect of the residence is 
Charles Moore, whom the couple 
chose in part because of his openness 
to their unconventional ideas. One 
such idea was that the house should 
contain an immense boulder-built, 
three-story-high “sculpture” that, ac- 
cording to an inscription carved in 
one of the boulders at its base, was 
inspired by the biblical Tower of 
Babel. The handiwork of a Chicago 
sculptor named Dan Yarbrough, this 
latter-day tower has the advantage 
over its predecessor of having been 
successfully completed as planned. 
The boulders, piled up in artful disor- 
der, give way as they rise to complex 


~_ the driveway turnaround at the front 


masonry arches, which bring to mind 
the Piranesi etchings of imaginary 
prison scenes. 

The boulders were brought to the 
site from an assortment of distant 
places, much as the menhirs at Stone- 
henge were. Hundreds of similarly 
imported boulders lie scattered at 
random in a shallow gully close to) 


of the house. The gully resembles a 
dry mountain streambed, and its pur- 
pose is to provide visitors with an in- 
troduction to the materials out of 
which the singular work of art inside 
the house has been created. Wild- 



























































“flowers of the region have begun to 
‘}establish themselves among the boul- 
ders, and soon it will seem that the 
‘gully was shaped not by the land- 
scape architect, Neil Diboll, but by 
“}the Wisconsin glacier, which re- 
treated northward over this country- 
‘}side some ten thousand years ago. 
One wall of the lofty, skylighted FIRST FLOOR 
‘stone tower separates the entrance 
‘hall from the dining room, which, 
“} down a step or two from the hall, oc- 
“Bcupies the roughly circular base of 
the tower and provides sufficient 


of the house: The living room, dining room, 
) bar, inglenook and playroom all interrelate. 
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‘}room for a kingly banqueting table, = = 
}ten high-backed chairs and a fire- 1. ENTRANCE HALL 4. PLAYROOM 7. GUEST BEDROOM 
? ° 
= 
| a 2. LIVING ROOM 5. INGLENOOK 8. KITCHEN 
| RIGHT: Prairie School-style open planning 
was expanded upon for the organization” = 3. DINING ROOM 6. BAR 9. GARAGE 
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out of the weathered siding of old 
barn wood, and the birchwood floor 
is stenciled in a diamond pattern in 
muted shades of blue, green and ma- 
roon. Off the living room and tucked 
under the sloping roof is a luxuri- 


This second stairway leads down- 
ward into the agreeably mazelike | 
ground floor of the house,.where 
rooms open into one another in a 
seductive, unpredictable sequence. 
(Henry James, who wrote in The} 


ously outfitted bar, a guest bedroom American Scene of how much he de- 
and bath, and—reached by a flight of plored the lack of doors and privacy 
steps ingeniously cantilevered out in American homes, would no doubt | 
from the thickness of the boulder ~. have been made extremely nervous 


tower wall—a study. by the couple’s informal ways. He 


BELOW: The boulder sculpture by Yarbrough, with stairs crafted by Thomas Berry, 
forms one wall of the high-ceilinged dining room. “Most of the stones were quarried 
from land owned by the husband’s family for many generations,” says Hayne. OP- 
POSITE: An interior window from the study opens to the living room, which com- 
bines steel-panel wallcoverings with a wood tray ceiling. ‘““The barn-wood ceiling gives 
warmth and intimacy to this large-scale space,” notes Moore. Accenting the room is a 
Northwest native American totem pole. Carpet is Heriz; chair by Brunschwig & Fils. 






















































ABOVE: A massive environmental boulder 
sculpture by Chicago artist Dan Yarbrough 
dominates the entrance hall, creates circula- 
tion patterns and frames views into other 
rooms. The living room is located at the top of 
the short flight of stairs and beyond the stone 
arches of the ceiling. Pella windows and doors. 


place at which Thor, the hot-tem- 
pered old Norse thunder god, would 
no doubt be content to warm his 
shanks. (The flues of four fireplaces, 
as well as the flue of a basement fur- 
nace, have been cunningly threaded 
up through the heart of the tower, to 
emerge at the rooftree in the form of 
a massive square chimney. Irresist- 
ibly, one is prompted to recall the 
multiple hearths of the great brick 
stack that rises skyward out of Wing- 
spread, the house that Frank Lloyd 
Wright designed some fifty years ago 
for “Hib” Johnson, one of the most 
loyal—and most justly exasperated— 
of all Wright’s patrons.) 

A short, curved flight of stairs 
winds upward from the entrance hall 
to a grandly proportioned living 
room, flooded with sunlight from six 
floor-to-ceiling windows facing east 
and west. The windows, which faint- 
ly echo the windows of the stables at 
Castle Howard, in Yorkshire, have 
been divided into fanciful shapes by 
semicircular and circular mu!lions 
The lowered tray ceiling is fashio1 
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BELOW: A bar and inglenook are located off 
the living room. “An intimate inglenook was 
created with a lowered tray ceiling, barn-wood 
walls and a small fireplace designed by Yar- 
brough in the stone wall,” explains Moore. In 
the bar beyond, the striped walls are plaster 
and the patterned floor is painted wood. 


would not willingly have found him- 
self téte-a-téte with a turtle.) A small 
library serves as a convenient central 
point from which to pursue a variety 
of family activities; on one side it 
opens into a paneled kitchen and din- 
ing area and on the other side into 
a suavely informal playroom, com- 
plete with a standard-size pool table. 
Beyond the playroom is yet anoth- 
er stairway and two separate bed- 


BELOW: Stephen Whittlesey designed the built-in headboard in the master 
bedroom, and Berta Shapiro painted the border of the dropped-soffit ceiling. 
On the bed is one of three dogs owned by the residents. Furnishings include an 
antique Ortney chair and an old shipping chest. The two prints are by Jim Dine. 
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room wings, one for the parents and 
one for the children. From the mas- 
ter bedroom, whose ceiling repeats 
the shape and silvery-gray coloring 
of the living room ceiling, one looks 
out over a terrace and open fields 
to a couple of small ponds shining in 
the middle distance. The children’s 
rooms are on two levels, one in- 


~ tended for sleeping and the other for 


work and play. 





A visitor gains his first glimpse of 
the house as he approaches it by way 
| of a long, lazily meandering drive- 
| way. Crowning a slight rise, the 
house is already beginning to have 


the settled look of a native American 
structure. Like so many of our nine- 
teenth-century country houses, ii is 
large, rambling, unpretentious and 
hospitable. Its immense gabled roof, 
which appears to be made of mul- 


ticolored heavy slate shingles (the 
shingles are actually of concrete), pro- 
tectively shelters the house in a fash- 
ion reminiscent of McKim, Mead & 
White’s celebrated Low House in 
Bristol, Rhode Island. At either end of 
the house and over the porch that 
leads to the front entrance, the roof 
drops from a considerable height to 
a point only eight or ten feet above 


continued on page 202 


“The quality of workmanship is exceptionally 
high,” says Moore of the house. Nordic imag- 
ery inspired Texas sculptor Robert Phillips’s 
design of the patinated-copper entrance door 
and the architects’ design of the dragon’s- 
head roof brackets. Adoquin stone paving; 
the posts and boards-and-battens are cedar. 





LEFT: For a 1920s Tudor-style house in Los Angeles, designer Jarrett | 


Hedborg created a more open interior within a traditional setting. | 
“When clients come to me with a remodeling project,” says Hedborg, “I 


first make them tell me what they like about the house as it stands now.” | 
| 





“REMODELING no longer means turn- | 
ss Le ee BEFORE AND AFTER: 
Hedborg. “It’s turning spare bed- d R ‘ 

eee eee ee A Tudor Renaissance 
ae eRe eae Bringing Contemporary Lightness into a 


eling is done to create a refuge, a sanc- Traditional Setting in Los Angeles 


tuary from the outside world. Over 


the last ten years, it’s become less nec- iN ae 
: INTERIOR DESIGN BY JARRETT HEDBORG 
essary to impress people than to cre- TEXT BY HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA 


ate a private world for the client.” IN-PROGRESS PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID ZANZINGER 

Hedborg’s opinions are informed AFTER PHOTOGRAPHY BY TIM STREET-PORTER 

by his considerable experience in 

| southern California, where it has be- 
come commonplace to renovate 
multimillion-dollar houses. ‘“Remod- 
eling has changed because California 
has changed,” explains Hedborg. 
“We ran out of land. Remodeling in 
Los Angeles today is predominately 
about upgrading.” 

Six years ago, a couple came to 
Hedborg and asked him to redesign a 
contemporary-style house in the rus- 
tic area of Coldwater Canyon. “They 
said, ‘Keep in mind that our current 
furnishings have to go with us wher- 
ever we end up,’” recalls Hedborg. 
“It was an interesting premise.” 

Two years ago, the same clients 
bought a Tudor-style residence in 
the more formal, arboreous neighbor- 
hood of Hancock Park. They wanted 
an uncomplicated, unstrained inte- 
rior within a structure redolent of tra- 
dition and domesticity. 


Hedborg claims the only hope for ABOVE: “We added more contrast by darkening the wood and by 
such a project was to assemble a team painting the stucco white and making the window trim dark green.” 





i 





“We wanted to keep the basic structure of the house,” notes Hedborg. BELOW: The 
focal point of the entrance hall is the central staircase, which is flanked by the dining 
} room and living room. “All we had to do was lighten things up.” BOTTOM: White flat- 
. pointed Tudor arches frame the view from the living room to the dining room beyond. 






Before 


BELOW: To create a setting that would be more 
compatible with the furniture, Hedborg had 
most of the house’s dark wood painted over 
and its oak floors uncovered and polished. 


In Progress 





“Remodeling in Los Angeles today is about upgrading.” 


























of people, including the architect and 
contractor, who could communicate 
well. “In remodeling jobs that turn 
out to be disasters, the one failure is 
that no one listens,” he says. 

The house dates from the twenties, 
but it had been remodeled in the six- 
ties. “By 1965 standards the house 
was fine,” says Hedborg. “Back then 
it was acceptable to cover hardwood 
floors with wall-to-wall carpeting 
and paint walls bright yellow with 
dark wood trim. I’m not saying it was 
old and tacky, I’m saying it was a dif- 
ferent period of time. The bones of 
the house are the same. 

“You should let the architecture 
speak to you,” he continues. ‘Don’t 
ask a designer to turn a thirties Goth- 
ic house into French Regency.” The 
designer points out that his clients 
bought the house because of its clas- 
sic layout. The central entrance hall, 
which has a staircase, is flanked by 


TOP: The original living room had dark over- 
head beams, wall-to-wall carpeting and rather 
formal upholstered furnishings. TOP RIGHT: 
Jarrett Hedborg painted the heavy living 
room beams white and exposed the wood floor. 


ABOVE: For the finishing touches in the liv- 
ing room, Hedborg placed cornice boxes and 
soft draperies at the windows and added sub- 
tly hued furniture. Cowtan & Tout white pil- 
low fabric. Baccarat crystal vase before the 
window. Baker Furniture round side table. 


In Progress 


the dining room on one side and the 
living room on the other. Hedborg at- 
tacked what had been a dark and 
fussy living room by painting the 
walls and wooden ceiling beams 
white, taking up carpets and polish- 
ing the wood floors. In the entrance 
hall, the wood was painted white, 
and a Regency-style lantern was 
hung in lieu of the crystal chandelier. 





“What’s nice about older houses 
is the well-proportioned rooms,” Hed- 
borg notes. “In remodeling, we were 
careful not to get rid of the qualities 
that made the house charming.” As a 
result, there were very few struc- 
tural changes. In the dining room, 
Hedborg had the molded plaster ceil- 
ing repaired and repainted, and had 
the fruitwood paneling and oak-strip 





floors polished. He used furniture 
and window coverings to achieve a 
difference. ‘We went to a round table 
in the Regency style because the 
room was square,” he explains. 

The draperies in the dining room 
are of coral-and-cream pin-striped 
taffeta. “The idea was to have the 
softly gathered fabric against the 
hard wood grid of the paneling.” 





Hedborg also designed a buffet to 
conceal a television. “These are peo- 
ple who use the dining room every 
night, and when they’re alone, they 
may watch television. But these are 
not ceremonial rooms. My clients have 
dinner parties once or twice a month. 
The rooms are meant to be filled with 


. people as opposed to things.” 


Throughout the renovation, the 





TOP LEFT: “The library’s fireplace was dated- 
looking,” explains Hedborg. “I asked the ar- 
chitect, Steve Weiser, to design something 
that would be transitional between the Tudor 
of the house and the style of the new furniture.” 


TOP: The library. ABOVE: “The architect 
stripped away the stone framework around 
the fireplace and replaced it with classical 
white molding to complement the contempo- 
rary furniture.” Nancy Corzine chairs, bench 
and fabrics. Aga John Ferahan-style rug. 
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challenge was to make old that which 
had been renewed. The baths and 
kitchen were gutted and modernized 
but were returned to a more tradi- 
tional style. ‘In the master suite, we 
wanted a bath that would relate in 
some way to the age of the house. 
Rather than granite or marble, we 
used old-fashioned tile,” says Hed- 
borg. The cabinets in the kitchen were 


In Progress 


painted white, and the counter tiles 
are a blue-and-white check. 

In keeping with an atmosphere of 
an earlier era, the clients wanted their 
yard to have the appearance of an 
English garden. “Never mind that a 
California redwood is standing in the 
front yard,” laughs Hedborg. “Garrett 
Carlson, the landscape architect, kept 
the large trees, cleaned them up and 





FAR LEFT: “The charm of the din- | 
ing room was that it looked like an 


ie old room, and we didn’t want to 


lose that feeling,” says Hedborg. 
“Our means had to be invisible.” § 
LEFT: Because the clients liked the 


refurbished the ceiling and cleaned | 
the wood. Nancy Corzine chairs. 


BELOW: “A round table is the best 
kind of table for dining because 
you can see who you're having din- 
ner with,” notes Hedborg. “Usually 
you can’t use a round table because 
rooms are rectangular. It was a lux- 
ury to have it in this house.” The 
painting of sunflowers is by Pat- 
rick Morrison. Carleton V draperies. 





planted an array of trees and shrubs.” 

Anyone sizing up the finished 
project would nod with approval. 
The aesthetic requirements have been 
satisfied. But Hedborg has tougher 
standards. “The proof that this was a 
successful job is that the people in- 
volved are still talking to each other,” 
he says. ‘No one has called anybody’s 
lawyer, or plans to.” 0 


room just as it was, Hedborg only jf 








In Progress . 
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“What's nice about older houses is the well-proportioned rooms.” 


on 
on 


TOP: The clean-lined solarium on installation day. ABOVE: “We “The tricky part of remodeling is trying to make something visual out 
wanted to make a thirties-style solarium that might have been part of of what I say,” notes Hedborg. “For example, I might say I want a white 
the original house, with white frame doors and windows and a flag- room. Well, what kind of white?” TOP: The master bedroom. S. Harris & Co. 
stone floor,” says Hedborg. Ticking and throw are from Ralph Lauren. draperies. ABOVE: Antiques and contemporary art complete the design. 

















ee Gardens: 
ma Dare Frog Farm in Oregon 


eT erenagi ral Family i fic Northwest Wilderness Habitat 


Te TEXT BY JON KRAKAUER 
ae PHOTOGRAPHY BY DICK BUSHER 


OPPOSITE: At The Frog Farm, their home on six wooded acres near Salem, Oregon, Cathy Sue and Roger Anunsen have created a 
remarkable garden and wildlife habitat. Honeysuckle and ferns, right, form a background for hostas and azaleas edging the banks of a 
pond. Lily-pad stepping-stones provide passage across the water. Fixed to the trunk of an oak tree on the far bank is a duck box, one of 
six in which wood ducks raise their families. “Not long after the ducklings hatch,” Mrs. Anunsen explains, “the mother sits below the 
box and squawks;, signaling that it’s time to leave the nest. One by one, little heads appear in the opening, and the ducklings plop to 
the ground to be led to the water.” BELOW: All but invisible among the lily pads are two of the hundreds of bullfrogs that inspired 
the name of the estate. FOLLOWING PAGES: Dogwoods, skimmias and oak trees cast a filigree pattern on the pond in Lilly’s Garden. 











FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, When Cathy Sue and Roger 
Anunsen first drove through the gate of their newly 
purchased six-acre estate, they found a pair of algae- 
choked ponds hemmed in by an all but impenetrable 
jungle of blackberry brambles, chin-high weeds, and 
underbrush. The gate had been locked for two years 
following the death of the previous owner, and in 
the moist, fecund climate of western Oregon, the 
neglected land had been vigorously reclaimed by 
nature. “As we stared at the lifetime project ahead of 
us,” Cathy Sue Anunsen recalls, “we fought an al- 
most overwhelming urge to escape back down the 
country road. Our impulse was thwarted, however, 
by the sight of a handsome older couple coming 
down our winding overgrown drive, laden with bas- 
kets of fresh vegetables and flowers from their sum- 
mer garden. Their welcoming gifts included the 
talent and patience to teach two young city profes- 
sionals the art and love of creating a garden paradise 
in the center of a hundred-year-old oak grove.” 

Today, the botanical mayhem that first greeted the 
Anunsens has been transformed into a sylvan ex- 
panse of water, greenery and wildlife habitat. Soon 
after moving in, the couple christened their home ABOVE: Young northern violet-green swallows peer from 
The Frog Farm, a bit of whimsy inspired by two lily their house. The narrow oblong opening protects them 
ponds that form the centerpiece of the estate. The lily from more aggressive birds. Among the most beautiful 
pads are home to hundreds of bullfrogs. Throughout of the species, they are named for their vivid coloring. 
the spring and summer this army of contented am- 





phibians fills the air with a comforting basso pro- OPPOSITE: A man-made waterfall plunges over a stone 
fundo chorus. The Anunsens are so enamored of wall softened by ferns and English ivy. Sweet woodruff, 

: ; left, clambers over rocks behind a Pieris bush. At right, the 
the croaking that they have recorded it on tape, feathery foliage of a laceleaf maple shelters anemones, cre- 
to enable them to enjoy the raspy madrigal:dur- ating “a gentling effect’ for the rugged woodland setting. 


BELOW: Designed as a haven for spring-nesting wood ducks, free-floating Frog Island is based on two fallen oaks, with a Styrofoam 
undergirding. Year-round residents enjoy it too, among them a pair of Pekin ducks, 15-year-old Huey and his mate, Lucy Belle. 














ing the winter months, when the frogs are silent. 

Frogs are by no means the only creatures to have 
taken up residence on the premises. Mink and musk- 
rats frequent the ponds, as do brilliantly colored 
wood ducks and great blue herons. The surrounding 
glades teem with kingfishers, northern violet-green 
swallows, Cooper’s hawks, pileated woodpeckers 
and countless varieties of woodland songbirds. A 
family of screech owls has commandeered one of the 
many birdhouses that hang from the trees. The en- 
tire menagerie can be viewed from the living room 
window of the Anunsens’ cedar-shake house, which 
stands just a few feet from the larger pond. 

The best way to appreciate The Frog Farm’s 
dreamy charms is to spend a leisurely morning—or 
two, or ten—wandering the grounds. A network of 
paths winds among stands of Douglas fir and Japa- 
nese maple and delicately filigreed dawn redwoods, 
revealing a matrix of gardens within gardens—each 
distinctive, each unfolding with a sense of mystery 
and surprise. Here, still black water serves as a back- 
drop for the varied greens of gunnera and fern, juni- 
per and hosta. There, a gazebo stands watch over 


a badminton lawn and a hedge of aromatic long- 
stemmed lavender. A man-made waterfall tumbles 
over mossy boulders, sending up a fine mist that 
clings to the petals of columbine and an evergreen 
azalea. Beyond a sea of veronicas and sweet William 
stands a coral bark maple, while around a bend in 
the path, rhododendrons lead off into the shadows. 

The garden, designed by Mrs. Anunsen, is a subtle 
tapestry of light and shadow, with the emphasis de- 
cidedly on the latter. The net effect is a delight to the 
senses and a cool, soothing balm for the mind. To 
keep the garden from being overly somber, and to 
accent the form and texture of the background fo- 
liage, Mrs. Anunsen has planted flowers around the 
grounds, with careful attention paid to tint and sea- 
son of bloom. “Color,” she declares, “is one of my 
favorite things to work with.” In late February the 
forest floor comes alive with the pastels of crocuses, 
daffodils and hyacinths, followed some weeks later 
by an explosion of tulips in bright primary colors, 
and then, for a denouement, a cyanic burst of irises. 
Thanks to the temperate Oregon climate, the garden 
is seldom without some plant in flower. 


The gazebo, built by Roger Anunsen, is topped by a cupola with stained-glass wisteria windows, also designed by him and executed by Oregon 
artisan Dan Barker. A rare touch of formality in the garden, the gazebo is set in a bricked area lined with boxwood and enclosed on three sides by a 
picket fence. A hedge of lavender slopes down to the pond, where islands of water lilies drift on the surface. Shasta daisies, left, are a snowy accent. 


The Frog Farm evolved piecemeal, section by sec- 
tion, over the course of fifteen years. “At the end of 
each day’s work in the garden,” Cathy Sue Anunsen 
explains, “I’d go over to some area that was still raw 
and undeveloped, sit down, and treat myself to half 
an hour of uninterrupted thought, moving things 
around in my mind, trying to get the feel of what the 
space wanted to become.” 

The garden’s timeless grace belies the prodigious 
effort that went into creating it. “It took us five full 
years just to get the brush cleared and to get to a 
point where we started to feel in control.” 

This is just the sort of intuitive, unhurried and 
increasingly uncommon design process recom- 
mended by the architectural theorist Christopher 
Alexander in his controversial tome The Timeless 
Way of Building. “The gaps get filled,” Alexander 
writes, “the small things that are wrong are gradu- 
ally corrected, and finally, the whole is so smooth 
and relaxed that it will seem as though it had been 
there forever. It has no roughness about it, it simply 


E ; R S Because neither of them knew anything about gardening, 
lies there stretched out in time.” The words could be , 6 6 6 


Cathy Sue and Roger Anunsen (above, with their son, 


an uncanny description of The Frog Farm itself. Ash) were overwhelmed at first by the neglected acreage. 


"BELOW: Near the gazebo, the cutting garden yields a bountiful bouquet: from left, snapdragons, lavender, delphiniums and shaggy double shasta 
Haisies. A rose hedge looms in the background, and agapanthus is in bud in planters on the deck. Dawn redwoods and Douglas firs stand beyond. 
iy trial and error,” says Cathy Sue Anunsen, “I have discovered that a number of plants that supposedly need sun can, in fact, be grown in shade.” 
a) 
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Evangeline Bruce in London 
Reflections on a Life of Diplomatic Service in Historic Albany 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOHN FOWLER 


TEXT BY ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


EVANGELINE BRUCE—THE transatlantic woman raised to clas- 
sical perfection. Born of an English mother and an Ameri- 
can father, educated on both sides of the Atlantic, a 
diplomat’s daughter and a diplomat’s wife, equally at 
home today in London and in Washington (not to mention 
Paris, or, for that matter, Bonn or Beijing), she is a Henry 
James heroine fast-forwarded into what is almost the 
twenty-first century. 

I met her first when she was Evangeline Bell and a soph- 
omore at Radcliffe. That was in another age, but I still can 
conjure up the young girl’s wry grace, effortless style, shy 
and subtle intelligence and indestructible beauty. Now, 
her qualities enriched by time, she remains elusive, be- 
witching, amused, romantic, ironic, forever lovely. 

Her home is Washington, but she spends several 
months a year in her flat in London. There, she lives in a 
haven of serenity located improbably a few yards off the 
buzz and clatter of Piccadilly. The flat is in a rambling red- 
brick mansion with its own notable history. Built in the 
1770s, occupied by the Melbourne family and then by the 
debt-ridden duke of York and Albany, it was bought by a 
developer in 1802 and remodeled as chambers (so the no- 
tice runs in the entrance hall) ‘for gentlemen unwilling to 
be encumbered with large town establishments.” 

Byron lived in Albany’s high-ceilinged rooms, and Ma- 
caulay, and Gladstone. Raffles, E. W. Hornung’s amateur 
cracksman, used his “set of rooms” (the Albany term) as 
the base for his nefarious operations. Sir Isaiah Berlin and 
Lord Quinton, the Oxford philosophers, and Edward 
Heath, the former prime minister, and Terence Stamp, the 
actor, and Fleur Cowles live there today. 

And Evangeline Bruce, who has old London ties of her 
own. “My father came from a New York family that went 
back to Colonial days,” she explains. “He met my English 
mother when he was posted to the London embassy dur- 
ing the First World War.” During the Second World War 
Evangeline Bell was in London herself, working for the 
Office of Strategic Services and for its European chief, Col- 
onel David Bruce. They were married in 1946, and fifteen 
years later, after David Bruce had been President Truman’s 
ambassador to France and President Eisenhower's ambas- 
sador to West Germany, President Kennedy named him 
ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. 





Mementos of a diplomatic life fill Evangeline Bruce’s London residence, 
an apartment in Albany, an 18th-century mansion that has housed 
such residents as Byron and Bulwer-Lytton. She and her late husband, 
David Bruce, spent eight years in the city while he was American am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s. OPPOSITE: A 1738 portrait of an 
Englishman on the grand tour is highlighted in the drawing room. The 
blue-and-white fiberglass jars were a gift from John Fowler. The late 
designer also fashioned the draperies after an 18th-century costume. 
ABOVE: On another wall is an 18th-century oil by Alexandre Desportes. 


The Bruces served eight 
years in London—a record for 
American ambassadors. 
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John Fowler, who decorated several of the Bruces’ diplomatic residences, designed the apartment after a Louis XVI 
Parisian example. At the door to the dining room, a Louis XVI cartel clock is set above a painting by Albert André. 
Stacks of books are atop the table, which is draped with a Kashmir shawl. Chandelier is late-18th-century Russian. 


The Bruces served eight years in London—a record for 
American ambassadors. “Eight years,” Evangeline Bruce 
notes, “quite a considerable time of public and private 
life.” They made Winfield House, the United States ambas- 
sador’s residence, the meeting place for a wide spectrum of 
British and American personalities—not only politicians, 
journalists and bankers but novelists, painters and play- 
wrights, plus young people the age of the Bruce children. 
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Winfield House presented problems. Barbara Hutton 
used to repent the youthful enthusiasm with which she 
had torn down a fine Regency mansion and erected the 
rather eccentric Winfield House in its place. “We concealed 
the peculiar proportions of the rooms,” Evangeline Bruce 
recalls, “with the help of eighteenth-century conversation 
pieces painted by Wright of Derby, Devis and Zoffany; 
also with towering plants and with splendid draperies by 
































John Fowler, the decorator.” Friends say the Bruces made 
the house a cross between an ambassador's residence and 
an English country house—with American comfort. 

David Bruce was the model of the patrician as public 
servant. “It’s funny how certain people shape the lives of 
other younger people,” George Bush wrote after Bruce’s 
death in 1977. “David Bruce . .. did shape my life.” Bruce 
was famed for the steadiness of his judgment and for the 
wit and bite of his diplomatic dispatches; he was known 
also as a connoisseur of painting, furniture and wine. The 
British honored him by a memorial service in Westminster 
Abbey. And they honored his wife by naming a rose after 
her—the Evangeline Bruce, soft yellow brushed with 
peach, blooming into a glorious rosy red. 

Shortly before David Bruce retired from diplomatic ser- 
vice (as he supposed) in 1969, the couple acquired their set 
of rooms in Albany. “We wanted a foothold in London,” 
Evangeline says. “Then we would have a chance to see 
friends privately after years of seeing them officially.” By 
the time David Bruce was called back for further public 
duties—first to negotiate with the North Vietnamese in 
Paris and then to represent the United States in Beijing— 
they had installed new heating, plumbing, wiring, draper- 
ies and décor to set off the furniture and paintings they 
had brought over from Winfield House. 

Today the Albany flat wonderfully reflects Evangeline 
Bruce’s personality and life. The quiet entrance hall hardly 
prepares the visitor for the plenitude beyond. The coziest 
room is the library, which she decorated with help from 





ABOVE LEFT: Arrayed on a table are, clockwise from left, photographs of the Bruces’ son David; President Kennedy and 
Prime Minister Macmillan; the Bruces at the memorial ceremony for Kennedy at Runnymede; a Cecil Beaton por- 
trait of David Bruce; and a drawing by Ange-Jacques Gabriel. The small silver box was inscribed by Edward VII. ABOVE 
RIGHT: An oil by Derek Hill depicts the Evangeline Bruce rose, a tribute to the couple’s diplomatic service in England. 


her friend Diana Phipps. It is a working room, with a 
typewriter on a table and books piled everywhere; Evan- 
geline Bruce has a scholar’s passion for the Napoleonic era. 

Over the fireplace hangs the famous portrait of Poca- 
hontas in Jacobean dress at the age of twenty-one. “David 
adored that portrait,” she remembers, “and had it copied 
from the original in the National Portrait Gallery.” 

The dining room glitters with an eighteenth-century 
Russian chandelier. A porcelain ram brought back from 
Beijing stands to one side of the fireplace under a mysteri- 
ous portrait of Selim III of Turkey. On the table are stacks 
of books. The title page of one reads ‘Historic Doubts on 
the Life and Reign of King Richard the Third. By Mr. 
Horace Walpole. M DCC LX VIII.” A window overlooks 
quiet Albany court. Across noisy Piccadilly one catches a 
glimpse of Hatchards, the famous bookshop. 

The drawing room was once Lady Melbourne’s bed- 
room. There, William Lamb frolicked as a boy, before he 
became the sardonic Lord Melbourne and Queen Victoria’s 
first prime minister (and before his wife, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, had her affair with Byron). Today it is an airy room 
of uncluttered abundance and unstudied elegance. 

At the door to the dining room, a Louis XVI clock hangs 
above an Albert André oil of a meditative woman with a 
hat. Over the fireplace is a portrait of an English traveler in 
Indian costume; “Henry 1738” is enigmatically inscribed 
in a corner. Alexandre Desportes’s painting of hunting 
dogs is displayed on another wall. On a table is Derek 
Hill’s painting of the Evangeline Bruce rose. 
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“We wanted a foothold in London. Then we would have a 
chance to see friends privately after years of seeing them officially.” 


Featured in the library, which Evangeline Bruce decorated with help from Diana Phipps, is a portrait of 
Pocahontas in Jacobean dress, which David Bruce had copied from the circa 1616 original in the National 
Portrait Gallery in Washington, D.C. Below is a Directoire clock—“It was the first thing we bought in 
Paris,” Evangeline Bruce recalls. At right are a Regency stand and chair. The carpet is Aubusson. 
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Displayed in a corner of the dining room is a portrait of Selim III of Turkey and an 18th-century bronze- 
doré military trophy. A late-18th-century portrait of Marie Antoinette is over the mantel. The Louis 
XVI console desserte holds a replica of a western Han ram, which the Bruces brought back from Beijing. 


Other objects recall chapters in Evangeline Bruce’s dip- 
lomatic life. She points to a sketch by eighteenth-century 
architect Ange-Jacques Gabriel of his imposing building 
on the Place de la Concorde. “Today that’s the Hotel 
Crillon,” she says. “Those are the very rooms in which we 
lived during the Vietnam peace negotiations.” 

Photographs of David Bruce, of John Kennedy with 


Harold Macmillan, of the memorial ceremony for Presi- 
dent Kennedy at Runnymede, evoke remembrances of he- 
roes past. Nor should one overlook the Légion d’Honneur 
the French government conferred on Evangeline Bruce. 
Unexpected mounds of fresh broccoli and signature 
bunches of parsley sit on side tables. (George Bush will be 


continued on page 202 
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“SIR,” ANNOUNCED the celebrated English man of let- 
ters Dr. Samuel Johnson, “a man who has not been 
in Italy is always conscious of an inferiority.” Dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
grand tour of the Continent was considered essen- 
tial to the education of young English gentlemen of 
fortune. With its classical and Renaissance splen- 
dors, Italy was the ultimate destination, the locale 
where aristocrats might best develop taste, self-pos- 
session and elegance of manner. 

Yet, in the minds of many young Englishmen, 
polish and cultivation were qualities to be gained 
not so much by the experience of the tour as by the 
opportunities that it offered for acquisition. Grand- 
tourists were well aware that mementos of their 
travels would prove invaluable as badges of rank 
and erudition upon their return. Consequently, 
they spent lavishly. From the tender age of fifteen, 
the earl of Leicester disposed of an allowance equiv- 
alent today to $250,000 for each of the six years of 
his tour. Blessed with a similar treasury, the young 
Lord Burlington astounded royal customs agents at 
Dover with 878 pieces of baggage upon his return 
from Italy. Crammed into the trunks of such return- 
ing travelers were classical busts and torsos, prints 
by Piranesi, porphyry urns, canvases by Canaletto 
and Carlevaris, rare manuscripts and, beginning in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, splendid 
miniature mosaics, known today as micromosaics. 

Painstakingly composed of as many as fourteen 
hundred opaque glass elements, or tesserae, per 
square inch, micromosaics were objects of grand 
luxury, tours de force designed to exhibit the vir- 
tuosity of their makers. According to one traveler in 
1814, the technique was so demanding that master 
craftsmen might labor for as long as a year to pro- 
duce one six-by-eight-inch panel. An effort to real- 


. 


OPPOSITE: Mirror Frame, Italy (Venice), circa 1885. 
Micromosaic; 49%” x 30%”. Composed of tiny opaque 
elements, or tesserae, miniature mosaics were mounted 
on a variety of forms and furnishings and prized as ob- 
jects of luxury. Here, an elaborate floral array accom- 
panies a view of Venice. Gismondi Galleries, Paris. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Snuffbox, Italy, circa 1820. Micromosaic, 
gold and mahogany; 1” x 3%”. A hen and six chicks 
—among the many types of animals favored as subjects 
for micromosaics—decorate a box framed by goldwork 
and detailed with mahogany inlay. Concealed within 
is a hidden compartment with a “lover’s eye” paint- 
ed on ivory. Hoffman Gampetro Antiques, New York. 


RIGHT: Panel, Italy (Rome), circa 1830. Micromosaic; 
21%” x 3%". Micromosaics, which were perfected in Rome 
during the last three decades of the 18th century, fre- 
quently recorded scenes of the Roman countryside and 
on occasion took direct inspiration from the paintings of 
well-known landscape artists. Cura Antiques, London. 


ize the dream advanced by Ghirlandajo and Vasari 
of a pittura per l’eternita—an eternal picture able to 
withstand the ravages of time—micromosaics trans- 
late the aesthetics of painting on canvas and fresco 
into the more permanent medium of the mosaic. To 
this end, mosaicists moved from the obvious seg- 
mentation of the traditional mosaic, dependent on 
tesserae one inch square or more in size, to the 
smoother, more unbroken images made possible by 
tesserae whose dimensions could descend to under a 
square millimeter. Perfected in Rome during the last 
third of the eighteenth century, micromosaic pic- 
tures were mounted on gold, ivory and tortoiseshell 
boxes, set in jewelry and made into tabletops to 
serve as court gifts and to tempt discerning grand- 
tourists ready to make the long trip home. 
Anticipated by sumptuous Byzantine miniature 
mosaics, and by isolated seventeenth-century 
works, the modern history of the micromosaic be- 
gan with the establishment of the Vatican Studio del 
Mosaico in 1727. Mosaicists innovated in response 
to generous infusions of papal funds and Pope Bene- 
dict XIII’s decision to translate important altar paint- 
ings into mosaics. To better simulate the nuances 
of the painter’s brush, they improved glass pastes 
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Panel (one of a pair), Italy (Rome), circa 1850. Micro- 
mosaic set in marble; 8” x 16”. The splendor of classical 
Rome inspired not only painters but micromosaicists, 
whose diminutive panels and objects were valued me- 
mentos for travelers on the grand tour. Here, the Roman 
Forum is portrayed. Edric van Vredenburgh Ltd., London. 





to create tesserae in some twenty-eight thousand 
shades. The discovery of the Doves of Pliny on the 
grounds of Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli provided fur- 
ther stimulation. A highly naturalistic ancient Ro- 
man mosaic formed of minute tesserae, the work 
came to symbolize classical refinement. The perfec- 
tion of the smalti filati technique late in the 1760s 
allowed mosaicists to exceed this ideal by overcom- 


ing the limitations imposed by large wheel-cut tes- 
serae. Threadlike strands of hot glass were drawn 
and cut to form tesserae even smaller than those 
known to the ancients. The micromosaic pictures 
subsequently created were ground to an even finish 
with emery powder and waxed to produce an effect 
akin to the suavity of both the painted image and 
the classical mosaic. 


The eighteenth-century grand-tourist and diarist 
James Boswell wrote reverently of his stay in Rome, 
describing the “sublime and melancholy” emotions 
that overtook him upon seeing the Forum. His itin- 
erary was typical of those of his fellow grand-tour- 
ists, and it is not surprising that they wished to 
bring home records of the sights that had so moved 
them. Over a score of mosaicists grouped their ate- 
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liers around the Piazza di Spagna—Rome'’s so-called 
English Ghetto—and sold snuffboxes, perfume 
flasks, book covers and plaques with micromosaic 
scenes depicting the sights of Rome and the Campa- 
gna. Many works give evidence of exceptional skill 
and sophistication in their use of minute irregularly 
shaped tesserae to capture the effects of light and 
shadow. Micromosaic landscapes inspired by the 
paintings of Claude Lorrain and Gaspard Poussin 
show particular genius in their manipulation of tes- 
serae to capture the tormented effects of spray at the 
base of the cascade at Tivoli, and the savage hills and 
lush light-streaked vegetation surrounding the 
nearby Temple of Vesta. 

The renown of Roman micromosaics elsewhere 
on the Continent was greatly advanced in the after- 
math of the French occupations of Rome of 1798 
and 1808. Style-setters no less important than Na- 
poleon and Joséphine interested themselves in 
micromosaics. According to an 1814 inventory, the 
salons at Malmaison boasted a magnificent pair of 
vases set with micromosaic friezes depicting angry 
griffins; a gueridon with a micromosaic top inspired 
by a painting unearthed at Herculaneum; and a box 
inset with a superb monochrome micromosaic head 
of Bacchus. The latter is similar to a snuffbox pre- 
sented by Pius VII to Joseph Bonaparte on the occa- 

n of Napoleon’s coronation. More to Pius’s taste 

matic gifts featuring his own image set in 


continued on page 202 








ABOVE: Panel, Italy (Rome), circa 1830. Micromosaic; 8%” x 742”. Abun- 
dant bouquets and floral arrangements—often reflecting the still-life 
painting style of the period—appeared in many miniature mosaics 
of the 19th century, ornamenting tortoiseshell boxes, jewelry, personal 
diaries and panels of all sizes. Hyde Park Antiques, Ltd., New York. 


Micromosaics translate the 
aesthetics of painting. 
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OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: Table, Italy (Rome), circa 1820. Micromosaic, mahogany and giltwood; 30%” 
high, 35%” in diameter. A micromosaic tabletop, whose finely executed details would have required 
the skill of an accomplished craftsman, depicts at its center St. Peter’s Square with St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican in the background. The surrounding pageant of ancient structures includes the Colosseum, the 
Arch of Constantine, the Pantheon and the Castel Sant’Angelo. Mallett at Bourdon House, London. 














A Metropolitan Aria 


The Manhattan Penthouse of 
Anna Moffo and Robert Sarnoff 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MELVIN DWORK, ASID 
TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 



























When Robert Sarnoff, former chairman and 
chief executive officer of RCA, and his wife, 
opera star Anna Moffo, decided to move from 
an extremely large apartment to smaller quar- 
ters on Manhattan’s East Side, they turned to 
Melvin Dwork, who combined two spaces 
into a penthouse duplex. ABOVE: In the sepa- 
rate, soundproofed studio where she re- 
hearses, which is connected to the rest of the 
apartment by a spiral staircase, Anna Mof- 
fo is surrounded by framed photos of the 
many roles she has sung during her career. 


“We took two penthouse apartments, gutted 
them and reconfigured the space into a com- 
pact, free-flowing one-bedroom apartment,” 
says Dwork. LEFT: A 1987 portrait of Anna 
Moffo in costume for her role as Violetta in 
La Traviata hangs in the entrance hall. The 
Dutch walnut tall case clock is 17th century; 
mounted at left is a Tang terra-cotta horse. 
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“Tm not strictly an interior decorator. I like to do 


HE FIRST THING that strikes you about 
he conjoined penthouse apartments 
f retired RCA chairman and chief 
xecutive officer Robert Sarnoff and 
is wife, the opera singer Anna 
offo is—actually, the very first 
hing is Mimi, their energetic Chi- 
uahua, who greets you before you've 
ven gotten out of the elevator. The 
ond attention-catching thing, then, 
s the sort of deconstructionist lan- 
age they use as they show you 
ound the place that they, along with 
nterior designer Melvin Dwork, have 
reated high above the honk, rumble 
nd thrum of East Manhattan. 
“There used to be a wall here,” says 
obert Sarnoff, a gentle, cardigan- 
weatered presence with permanent- 
y affixed cigar. 
“Tm going to explain that,” says 
Anna Moffo, a lovely Philadelphia- 
born soprano who began her profes- 


sional career at the top, in the role of 


Madama Butterfly at La Scala. 
“This was where the apartment 
ended,” Sarnoff continues, pointing 


_}to an invisible demarcation. 


“This was all landing,” says Moffo. 


-}’This was the door. 





“Well, there was a doorway here. 
We closed it up and made an office. 
We didn’t want to lose the skylight.” 

The M. C. Escherian complexity of 
it all is enhanced by the spiral stair- 
case, the one-way glass in Robert 
Sarnoff’s bath that has you suddenly 
peering out into the greenhouse, or 
the bookshelf that reveals itself as you 
go through it to be a hidden door, de- 
positing you back in—where are we? 

“The study. It used to be a bed- 


room. Where the bar is now, that 
used to be a Jacuzzi. And that was 
a solid wall.” 

“Ah.” Perhaps a blueprint would 
help. A trail of bread crumbs? 

The Sarnoffs once lived in a town 
house on East Seventy-first Street that 
Robert Sarnoff straightforwardly de- 
scribes as “humongous. We were al- 
ways whistling to find each other.” 

“Literally,” interjects Anna Moffo. 
“One of the first things I gave my 
husband when we were married six- 
teen years ago was a key chain witha 
gold whistle. We were always saying 
to each other, ‘Someday it would be 
nice to live somewhere more...” ” 

Opportunity knocked when a 
friend who had been searching for a 
penthouse went to take a look at this 
one. Anna Moffo went along, just for 
the ride. The friend decided to pass; 
Robert Sarnoff came to see the place, 
and “we were really quite taken with 
it,” she recalls. “We were quite car- 
ried away. Until I started to think 
about my gowns. We still have a lot 
of stuff in storage.” 

“Which I don’t miss very much,” 
says Sarnoff. ‘There is a theory. If 
you have to look for it, you should 
throw it out.” 

So, how do you fit the large, fif- 
teen-room apartment in which they 
had been living into a much smaller 
penthouse? You buy the adjoining pent- 
house, spend months getting permits 
and waivers, punch holes in every 
wall, turn the Jacuzzi into a bar and 
hire Melvin Dwork, who worked on 
their previous apartment (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, July/August 1979). 


architectural work. I like a challenge. And this was that.” 


“Ym not strictly an interior dec- 
orator,” explains Dwork. “I like to 
do architectural work. I like a chal- 
lenge.” He grins, the Sarnoffs grin. 
“And this was that.” 

The three of them made up a cata- 
logue consisting of color photographs 
of every piece in the former apart- 
ment. The photos were laid out in 
the new space to see how they’d fit. 
About 80 percent of the furnishings 
in the new penthouse came from the 
old place—but not the overstuffed 
upholstery. Robert Sarnoff had views 
about that. “I made a personal deci- 
sion,” he says. “I insisted that wher- 
ever we have chairs and sofas, I be 
able to plotz down in them.” 

“Plotz?” 

“Yl say ‘plunk,’ if you’d prefer. I'll 
tell you, I sat in every chair we con- 
sidered. Three hundred. Even then, 
we didn’t just buy what we found. 
Most we had altered, widened, what- 
ever. It’s like buying a suit of clothes. 
They have to fit.” 

He points to a row of eighteenth- 
century Chinese Chippendale chairs 
against the dining room wall, be- 
neath three Chinese scrolls. “Those 
are different. I don’t like them to be 
used.” They’re quite rare, and special. 
His mother left two of them to him. 
The other two he chanced upon in 
an ad. The dealer who owned them 
swore that his own were the only two 
in existence. Not so fast. Dwork re- 
covered them to complement the 
scrolls, which depict mandarins. 

“Should we tell what happened 
to one of them?” Anna Moffo does. 
“A very distinguished artist’—who, 


FOLLOWING PAGES: Dwork opened the living and dining rooms “to allow for a maximum 
sense of light and air, and an updated traditional feeling in the furnishings, which are much less 
formal than those in the Sarnoffs’ previous apartment.” In the living room, two japanned chinoi- 
serie cabinets—over which are four small oils of Venetian scenes by Antonietta Brandeis—flank 
French doors that lead to a terrace. A Ming low table—which holds Giacometti’s bronze Head 
of Diego—is grouped with chairs and an ottoman covered in Brunschwig & Fils fabric. Dominating 
the dining room beyond are three Chinese scrolls that hang above Chinese Chippendale chairs. 
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Robert Sarnoff 





why let a city get 
in the way? 


LEFT: “The dining table is purposely 
placed off center, to make the room | 
more relaxed and the table less impor- | 
tant,” says the designer. The antique 
French mahogany table, surrounded 
by paired Chinese Chippendale and 
Gothick armchairs, is set with En- 
glish silver flatware, candlesticks 
and a dinner service. Sorel Etrog 
created the white-marble sculpture. 


BELOW: The warm tone of the walls 
adds intimacy to the sitting room, 
where artworks include a Dong King- 
man watercolor, at left, a Japanese 
print and a collage; a Max Bill sculp- 
ture is partially visible through the 
terrace door. One of two 19th-cen- 
tury Chinese porcelain lamps is from 
the Sarnoffs’ collection, as are the 
Chinese side table and English ped- 
estal table. Sofa and lounge chairs are 
covered in Clarence House fabric. 
Ferahan carpet, Doris Leslie Blau. 
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“From the outside it looks like a house perched on top of the building. It was constructed years ago without permits, and the city has no 
plans for it,” notes Dwork of Anna Moffo’s rooftop studio, where album covers, awards and other memorabilia from her career—as a 





diva with the Metropolitan Opera beginning in 1959 and now as a concert performer—line the walls and shelves. English lacquered 
nesting tables are 19th century. Library steps stand at right. Derbend carpet from Doris Leslie Blau. Manuel Canovas chair fabric. 


alas, goes unnamed—sat down on 
one and broke a back leg. 

“No,” Robert Sarnoff smiles, “he 

| plotzed down on it.” 

It’s a steep climb up the spiral stair- 
case to the studio where Anna Moffo 
rehearses every day. As she leads the 
way, she clears her throat in a musi- 
cal sort of way. The thrilling thought 
occurs: Might she peel off a few notes 
from La Traviata? It is not to be. 

“Is that a reflex action, coming up 
these stairs?” “No. My husband’s ci- 
gar smoke.” 

It’s an aerie to inspire an aria, all 
right. Outside, the tramway to Roo- 


sevelt Island whizzes noiselessly by. 
Mementos of a full career—awards, 
librettos, photos—cover nearly every 
square centimeter of wall space, and 
the ceiling is twenty feet high. But 
what’s this photograph of her, in 
what appears to be a doge’s palace? 
“It’s the Palazzo del Grillo, in Rome,” 
she says, a lady accustomed, clearly, 
to high ceilings. She laughs, “I could 
never live like that again.” 

The ceilings in the “greenhouse,” a 
glass enclosure on the wraparound 
terrace, are nearly as high, eighteen 


‘feet or more. From there the exposure 


is north, west and south, taking in the 


AT&T Building, the Citicorp tower 
and the Chrysler Building. There are 
two terraces. The one outside their 
bedroom holds Anna Moffo’s herb 
garden. She is an accomplished cook, 
and likes her rosemary, basil, parsley, 
chives, thyme and sage fresh. Also 
there are Robert Sarnoff’s weeping 
cherry tree, his birch tree, his Japa- 
nese black pines and his favorite, the 
Alberta spruces. He likes to garden, 
and why let a city get in the way? 

“A friend came to visit after we 
moved in and said, ‘It’s like a small 
house in the country,’ ” he says with 
a grin, “ ‘but high up.’ “0 















Sophisticated Comforts in Beverly Hills 


Star Treatment for a Designers 1920s Mediterranean- Style Villa 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RON WILSON 


FOR OVER TWENTY years, Ron Wilson 
has designed the houses of celebrities 
such as Johnny Carson, Michael Lan- 
don and Cher. But what sort of star 
treatment does Ron Wilson allow him- 
self at home? He laughs at the query, 
brushing aside the impression that 
his clientele consists exclusively of 
the stars of television, film, and rock 
and roll. “I’d be out of business if I 
had only celebrity clients,” he insists. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


Wilson hopes that clients, what- 
ever their status, will be attracted to 
his surroundings. All potential clients 
are initially invited to his house, a 
Mediterranean-style villa behind the 
Beverly Hills Hotel where he has 
lived for more than a dozen years. 
The guesthouse doubles as his office. 
“Clients appreciate the relaxed atmo- 
sphere I have a way of creating,” says 
Wilson. “It makes them feel very 


TEXT BY HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA 


comfortable and secure. Having the 


+ initial meeting here places them in an 


interior I’ve done that I’m proud of, 
and though I don’t repeat for others 
what I have in my own residence, the 
mood is always there.” 

Whether he’s designing for Gene 
Simmons, the fire-breathing bass play- 
er for the rock group Kiss, for comic 
Don Rickles or for an unknown in- 
vestment banker from Santa Barbara, 


“It’s very consistent with my style—comfort and security come first, and beauty naturally follows,” says designer Ron Wilson of his 1920s 
Mediterranean-style residence in Beverly Hills. BELOW: The courtyard leads to the main entrance, where French bronze figures flank the 
door. OPPOSITE: Wilson designed the stone slab table in the entrance hall, which is juxtaposed with a 19th-century Japanese chair 
covered with Brunschwig & Fils silk. Accents include an amethyst geode and a blue-and-white jar on a 19th-century Venetian bracket. 
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“After years of seeing beautiful objects and 
elaborate furnishings, one tends to simplify,” 
says the designer. His pared-down collection 
of art and objects is interspersed with uphol- 
stered furniture in the living room. A large, 
unadorned window offers a city view. Ban- 
quette from Gina B; Clarence House chenille. 





Wilson recognizes some surprisingly 
down-to-earth yearnings. No matter 
how grand the ego, how big the bank 
account, they all want shelter from 
the storm of daily life. 

“Cher says each of the thirteen 
houses I did for her made her feel the 
house was putting its arms around 
her,” explains Wilson. “She loved the 
security. I can’t think of better words 
than that for my own place.” 

Ron Wilson’s house was built at 
the end of the 1920s by Charles W. 
Nash, the founder of Nash Motors 
Company. A white-walled villa of 
some 12,000 square feet, it sits behind 
a wall and decorative iron gates on a 
small lot at the end of a cul-de-sac. 
The house is perched on a hill, so the 
living room windows take in a view 
of Los Angeles as it sprawls west to 
the Pacific Ocean. Strategic landscap- 
ing, with a pool, patios and exotic 
trees, lends the deceptive effect of ex- 
tended acreage rather than tiny lawn. 

Inside, the living room is all shades 
of cream, beige and ivory, in textured 
chenille, wool and buttery leather. 
Wilson designed the large table of 
fossil stone on an iron base and the 
smaller tables made of slabs of rock 
crystal. Resting in a squat, cushioned 
chair by the fireplace, he explains, “1 
never believe that an interior should 
be so powerful it overwhelms you. I 
think an interior should be beautiful, 
but as a background for the person 
who’s going to be in it. It’s still a state- 
ment. Not so subtle that it’s ho-hum, 
but enough to allow the person to be 
the powerful element in the space.” 

The neutral colors offer warmth, 
while certain pieces of furniture, such 
as the grand piano and the seven- 
teenth-century Belgian oak buffet, 
send a message of reserve. ‘European 
pieces tend to stabilize the space,” 
says Wilson. “I don’t pretend that I 
always avoid slipping into trends, but 
I try to prevent it by using fine pieces 
of furniture that provide continuity 
with the past.” 

Upstairs in the master bedroom, 
the four-poster is draped in tawny 
silk, a fabric in which the walls, too, 
are upholstered. “I love beds that are 
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to be the person, and everything 
else just a beautiful background,” 
Wilson says. Rustic carved wood 
armchairs, an 18th-century-style 
Murer -zaatiee lee BeAsuee outs Ase 
open-arm chair provide seating in 
the library. By the window is a 
wooden model of Big Ben. Porce- 
lain lamps are 19th-century French. 








draped in a simple manner. It’s not 
too effeminate, and I love looking at 
them,” he says. “With the upholstered 
walls, it’s extremely quiet—visitors 
can barely hear the birds chattering 
in the garden below the window.” 

In the smaller of the two guest bed- 
rooms, a wash of gauze is draped over 
a four-poster of Wilson’s design. An 
Oriental rug on the hardwood floor, 
nineteenth-century bronze candela- 
bra used as lamps on the bedside ta- 
bles and a writing desk give the room 


uw" 


the intimacy of a place in the country, 
far from phones and faxes. 

In the larger guest suite, there is a 
seating area with squashy sofas, soft 
lighting and a fireplace, but it is the 
bed that beckons. Wilson has turned 
down the crisp white sheets and com- 
forters—an inviting, informal look 
that is barely reined in by the formal- 


“ity of giant, immaculate down pil- 


lows. The bedrooms, like other rooms 
in the house, offer the unexpected 


continued on page 204 


“T entertain modestly,” says Wilson. “I enjoy hiding out in my house.” LEFT: The 
dining table is adorned with a tole chinoiserie jardiniere and 19th-century silver candle- 
sticks. The antique mirror is Venetian. BELOW: The contemporary flavor of the 
draped four-poster and the petrified-wood-topped table, both designed by Wilson, 
contrasts with a 19th-century fauteuil and an 18th-century-style chaise longue in the 
master bedroom. A carved wood African piece stands between the French doors. 
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THE MARK HURST FAMILY COLLECTION, GAINSVILLE, GEORGIA 


“How nice to find that I could have Princess Grace’s favorite portrait painter to paint my 
little prince and princesses. The likenesses were perfect...’ 


Since R.W. paints some of the busiest people in the world, the following procedure has been found to be the most effective and enjoyable. 


Ms 


After contacting the Cowan Studio or an authorized 
representative, a meeting at your home will be arranged. 
Pre-arranged accommodations at a hotel near your home 
allows for flexible scheduling. 


R.W. will then need perhaps an hour long sitting for 
reference photographs, research into the proper dress, 
and the signing of a contract for the desired size and type 
of portrait(s). A deposit will be required at this time. 


May the day you receive your Cowan be one of the happiest days in your life! 





S 


OIL ON CANVAS - 36” x 48”" 


- Susan Hurst 


3. R.W. will then return to his Palm Beach studio to com- 
plete the painting. 


4. He will return to your home with the finished painting for 
perhaps a 30 minute sitting for any adjustments (if neces- 
sary) and can attend any unveiling celebrations, as are 
common in bringing a new Cowan protrait into the 
World. 


RALPH WOLFE COWAN STUDIO 


244 29TH STREET * WEST PAL 


BEACH, FLORIDA 33407 


STUDIO (407) 655-2636 *® OFFICE: (40°) 833-1615 © FAX: (407) 833-5712 
— SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE AND PRICE LIST — 
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Antiquarian Traders 


Downtown warehouse address 

4851 South Alameda Street 

Los Angeles, CA 90058 

Tel: (213) 627-2144 Fax: (213) 232-3767 


Rien ae Lad 


Showroom 

650 N. La Peer 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tel: (213) 289-0345 





‘Why Rembrandt would have 


joined the Met. 





Though he lived in Amsterdam, Rembrandt would 
have cherished this great Museum. For, like his 
painting, the Metropolitan’s ultimate triumph of 
style is that it favors none. With works from six 
continents, spanning five millennia, it is truly a 
global collection. And, just as Rembrandt’s Self- 
Portrait expresses something of himself, a 
Metropolitan membership expresses something 
about you — and your pride in preserving a 
collection of art unique in all the world. 


Now, because Rembrandt was a pragmatist, he 
would have also relished the benefits of a 


To join the Met call 


Metropolitan membership: like the illustrated 
quarterly magazine, the Bulletin; or the bimonthly 
Calendar; and our coveted Christmas and spring 
Catalogues, with a 10% discount on the Museum’s 
merchandise. So, even though Rembrandt lived 
far from the Met, his membership would have 
brought him closer to it. 


If you live 200 miles or more from The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, you can join as a 
National Member for just $35. Besides the many 
benefits, you’ll have the satisfaction of supporting 
one of the world’s great museums. 


1-800-468-7386. 


Have your credit carc ready, and use reference No. SKU T-3200X. 


For additional membership infor 


THE METROPOLITAN 





mation call (212) 570-3753. 


JM NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


GREAT ART KNOWS NO BOUNDS. 


ncept: Ziff Marketing © 1990 The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Incandescent parrots 


Pink dolphins 


A\nd halt the medicine known to man 





{ This 1S the rain forest 


Every second another acre of rain forest é destroyed forever. World Wildlife Fund needs your help. 1-800-CALL-\W WE 
rs 
World \W/ildlife Fund Ky Rain Forest Rescue Campaign 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


1-800-234-4378 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 





To the accredited trade only 
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Mona Ackerman in Manhattan 
continued from page 101 ; 


many New York apartments. One 


passes several large guest bedrooms 
with their Louis XVI-style paneling 

glazed a bright white before arriving : 
at-what is surely one of the pretti- - 


est bedrooms imaginable—and very 
Mona. Peter Marino designed the 


' seventeenth-century-style white-lac- 


quered bed with carved Louis XIV 
bouquets at the corners and had it 
made in Italy. 

Matisse colors predominate in the 
French needlepoint rug as well as in 
the checked silk fabric used on the 
wall behind the bed and for the 
underdrapes. The cotton print over- 
drapes were copied from an old Rus- 
sian shawl. The all-white lacquered 
paneling accentuates the Russian fur- 
niture and the ornate gilt-framed 
Régence mirror over the fireplace. On 
the mantel is a pair of Russian porce- 
lain urns, and an eighteenth-century 
Chinese lacquered screen is hung 
with family pictures. 

“The personality of the apartment 
has to become apparent the minute 
one steps through the door,” ex- 
plains Mona Ackerman. “That’s why 
I wanted the elevator vestibule to be a 
little Renaissance jewel box.” Peter 
Marino worked magic there, creating 
a tiny gem of faux-burlwood and 
faux-tortoiseshell bordered in faux-la- 
pis lazuli and intricately stenciled in 
gold. He also designed the Venetian 
mosaic marble floor and the glass- 
and-wrought-iron doors that open 
onto the entrance hall. Russia is rep- 
resented by an elaborately carved 
eighteenth-century console made of 
polished and faceted steel. Seven- 
teenth-century French bronzes of 
Bacchus and Amphitrite are reflected 
in the sapphire-blue Venetian mirror. 

Before we say goodbye, let’s go 
back to Mona Ackerman’s bedroom 
for a minute. Her extraordinary bed 
was inspired by one in the Chambre 
d’Amour in the Trianon de Porce- 
laine, a little pleasure pavilion that 
flourished at Versailles in the seven- 
teenth century. The chambre was a 
place where “fantasy could be given 
free rein.” Good golly, Miss Mona! 0 
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VILLA DI GEGGIANO 


PALM BEACH GLAMOUR 





Countess Bianchi Bandinelli’s Tuscan Estate 
continued from page 109 


views—in opposition to those of his 
father, the governor of Siena—my 
great-grandfather Mario inherited 
the house without a penny for its up- 
keep,” explains the countess, “and 
that above all spared Geggiano the 
kind of unwelcome attention so 
many similar houses received during 
the nineteenth century. We recently 
added a new kitchen, but we kept the 
old one structurally unchanged as a 
library and a place to sit.” 

In the present dining room, for- 
merly the billiard room (the billiard 
table is now in the large living room), 
Alessandra Bianchi Bandinelli often 
prepares a proper Tuscan lunch of 
tender asparagus tips sprinkled with 
Parmesan, scallops of veal and apple 
tart. All her vegetables come from the 
iron-gated kitchen garden west of the 
terrace, whose walls are studded with 
urns, monkey figures and putti. 

To the east of the villa, set back a 
little from the main house, is the 
small family chapel, where Countess 
Alessandra’s older sister, Marta, was 
married to a U.S. Army officer in 
1945. “I’m going to ask the curate to 
come and reconsecrate it,” the count- 
ess announces. “Then we'll restore 
the decoration, the various ornaments 
and the hangings.” 

The facade of the villa is blinding 
white in the Tuscan sunshine, but in- 
side, the great gallery is cool and 
dark. Every portrait has a story at- 
tached: “There’s one of Alessandra 
Mari, pictured on a horse,” says the 
countess, indicating one painted on a 
door. “She later sparked an antirev- 
olutionary movement in the region 
and raised a small army of men from 
around Arezzo. Together they drove 
the French out of Arezzo and Siena at 
the end of the eighteenth century.” 

That story helps to explain the se- 
cret of Geggiano, where the past is so 
palpable that it somehow can’t be dis- 
entangled from everyday life. As a re- 
sult, the people who live there have 
no need of an abstract cult of his- 
tory—they just go 0: as spontane- 
ously as before, the hu. an part of a 
natural, organic tradition 
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Interpreting the City’s Spirit in Dramatically Concise Terms 
continued from page 116 


apartment. No one can experierice 
the art that way.” 

Just before the Henry Moore sculp- 
ture, one turns the corner, where a 
third column, also freestanding, rises. 
This majestic monolith marks one’s 
arrival in the living room. The space 
opens up extravagantly as the eye 
travels past the array of smooth white 
upholstered furniture, a mix of an- 
tiques and contemporary pieces, past 
the gleaming black baby grand piano 
to the shimmering blue of the ocean 
immediately beyond. 

In the center of the room is an en- 
semble of sofas and armchairs placed 
at an angle to the walls. The compact 
grouping becomes its own island, al- 
lowing space to swirl and flow about 
it, space that leads the visitor onward 
to the terraces and the ocean, or to the 
dining room on one side and the li- 
brary on the other. 

Strong motifs unify the different 
spaces. Colors—or noncolors, as is 
more the case—shift between white 
and black, and textures change al- 
most as dramatically from, for exam- 
ple, a smoothly polished crystalline 
marble floor in the living and dining 
rooms to nubby sisal carpeting in the 
library. Furniture varies too, from the 
dainty contours of a Louis XVI ber- 
gere to the stringent linearity of a 
Mies van der Rohe daybed. 

The contrasting motifs are always 
kept in an artful balance so that 
the rooms are unpredictable while 
belonging to a cohesively thematic 
framework. Centuries and styles in- 
termingle. An Aubusson carpet is 
combined with an exposed wire-and- 
spotlight system from Italy in the 
living room; in the dining room, 
Régence-style chairs and Mies van 
der Rohe Brno chairs are alternated 
around a black-granite dining table 
designed by Patino. “The clients en- 
tertain frequently,” says Stephen 
Kreutzer. “We wanted the furnish- 
ings to evoke a bit of old Palm Beach 
in a modern setting.” 

Of all the spaces in the apartment, 
the master bedroom achieves the 
most ethereal ambiance, with its lay- 


"able how a piece of furniture can be 


ers of ivory and off-white gossamer 
fabrics and its boudoir chairs, reed-_ 
like bronze bedstead and bold an 
tiques. An eighteenth-century Turkis. 
walnut secretary-bureau was tran: 
planted from the couple’s previo 


S| 
Palm Beach apartment. “It’s remark | | 


used in one place and then become 
entirely transformed in the new set 
ting,” Patino comments. 

The predominance of black and 
white is striking. “I found that the” 
things that lasted were devoid of 


color,” Patino says. “The less color, the} 
happier the clients were.” The wife | 


adds, ‘The color comes first from the ~ 


outside, with the water, the sky and 
the trees. And inside, there are the 
people, the art and the flowers.” 

Continuing the theme, the walls 
generally are an off-white matte 
lacquer. “Glossy lacquer would be 
too reflective with so much natural 
light,” Patino explains, although the 
bedroom, which gets less direct sun, 
has glossy walls. Everywhere in the 
apartment, white diaphanous draper- 
ies fall from bronze rods. A dramatic 
counterpoint to the simplicity is the 
inclusion of massive mirrors here and 
there. These are not mirrored panels 
that indiscriminately coat every inch 
of wall to expand small spaces. They 
are large, grand, gilt-framed mirrors 
that immediately conjure up smokily 
atmospheric Venetian palazzi or vil- 
las on the French Riviera. 

The effect clearly bears the im- 
primatur of its designer, who ob- 
serves, “The basic look still emanates 
from the clients’ personalities. I love 
discovering the particulars of their 
characters. I try to figure out what 
they would wear, where they would 
be sitting, what they would be sit- 
ting on. It’s sort of like a screenplay.” 
The Palm Beach apartment has obvi- 
ously triggered its designer’s imagi- 
nation. “Did you see The Palm Beach 
Story?” Patino asks, referring to the 
renowned Preston Sturges comedy. 
“The imagery has always haunted 
me, and I’ve found a way to imple- 
ment it here.” 0 
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Rodney Mims Cook, Jr., in Atlanta 
continued from page 128 


It is the Calhoun-Thornwell House, 
itself based on the Villa Allegri Arvedi 
near Verona, that provided perhaps 
the most direct influence on the Villa 
Dor-emi. The garden terrace stairway 
was adapted to become a gently curv- 
ing entrance; the elegant coloration of 
the facade is another lesson learned 
from Shutze. 

The residence throughout shows 
Cook’s awareness that he was build- 
ing not just for the moment. “I 
wanted to build a great house, bear- 
ing my family’s name.” It will be a 
lifelong legacy. Rodney Cook in- 
scribed the rotunda with a sentence 
in French: “Emily elle me fait complet 
nous sommes ensemble.” He did not let 
his wife see what he was doing until 
they moved in. Says Emily Cook, 
“We're nothing if not romantics.” 
Even the house’s name is an expres- 
sion of that sentiment; it is the first 
three letters of each first name, his 
spelled backward, hers forward. 

Because the Cooks like to entertain, 
the dining room has the most impor- 
tant dimensions: a twenty-foot ceil- 
ing, emphasized by four outsize 
Tuscan columns. The dining room 
mantel is supported by two classical 
caryatids copied from the Erech- 
theion; the room itself is a “con- 
densed version of one in the Winter 
Palace,” says Rodney Cook. The adja- 
cent kitchen is “Old World country 
craftsman’; it is bright and airy, and 
fully equipped for modern living. 

Indeed, the house is of other times, 
and of ours: The four dining room 
doors are outlined with baroque 
paintings, begun by Rodney Cook 
one day when dinner was late; the 
effect was startlingly pleasing, so the 
paintings stayed. 

Philip Trammell Shutze might not 
have painted on his walls, but it 
seems entirely likely that the Italian 
Renaissance architects could have 
been just as impishly inclined. Even 
the most ponderous of undertakings 
have their moments, after all. But that 
is the way of history. And at the Villa 
Dor-emi, past and present find them- 
selves quite deeply intertwined. 0 
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Germany’s Worpswede Painters 
continued from page 134 





Blooming Fruit Garden, Emmy Myer, 1910. Oil on cardboard; 24%” x 33%”. A member 
of the second generation of Worpswede painters, Myer studied art in Berlin for four 
years before coming to Worpswede in 1898. She continued her training under Moder- 
sohn and took subsequent trips to Paris. Galerie Cohrs-Zirus, Worpswede, Germany. 


were unmistakably rich. Few of the 
locals could have been unaware of 
the size and elegance of Vogeler’s 
house—or of the loud and bibulous 
parties that were held there every 
Sunday evening and that invariably 
lasted until Monday morning. 
Whether, in turn, more than a 
handful of the ever-expanding col- 
ony recognized how great was the di- 
vide between themselves and the 
country folk is unclear. Paula Becker, 
though, most certainly did. After six 
months in Worpswede, she wrote: 
“The spell I was under when I first 
got here was sweet, very sweet—but 
it was really only a dream. I believe 
I'll grow away from here.” In the 
end, she felt that the romanticized 
view of peasant life the colony sub- 
scribed to erected, as she put it, a par- 
tition between herself and the world. 
In any case, her talent was too great 
and too individual for her to remain 
content with an art that she believed 
to be merely a species of sentimental 
realism. Though she married Otto 
Modersohn, and added his name to 


her own, she found it impossible to 
prevent her feelings for the man from 
being undermined by her dissatisfac- 
tion with the painter. In search of an 
art that would encompass pure form 
as well as high ideals, she kept run- 
ning away to Paris, where she could 
feast on Cézanne, van Gogh, Gau- 
guin. In their example, she finally 
found herself as an artist. 

At that crucial moment in her 
development, she was prevailed 
upon by Modersohn and his circle to 
return to the family hearth. By the 
spring of 1907 she was back in 
Worpswede. In November she gave 
birth to a daughter. Less than three 
weeks later, at the age of thirty-one, 
she suddenly died of an embolism. 
Her last words were, “What a pity.” 
That she is always linked with the 
colony is ironic—not only because 
she is the one painter of world stature 
to have emerged from it but because, 
as she realized better than anyone, 
the sources of her art lay less in the 
landscape of Worpswede or the souls 
of its peasants than in herself. 0 
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The World’s Most Exciting 
ANTIQUE AUCTION 
April 6% & 7® 


A unique‘no minimum antique auction for 
those who are not satisfied with the ordinary. 


One of a pair of magnificent gilt over bronze crystal chandeliers taken 
from the Claridge Hotel in Paris. (91/2' high 6' wide) 


Background: Complete paneled room of superior quality taken from Lord 
Airdale’s Estate in Great Britain. (Approx. 30' long x 20' wide x 9' high) 


Over 2500 LOTS of extraordinary 
antiques, architectural 
embellishments and 

collectibles including: 


e Bronze, gold and crystal 

chandeliers 

Sculpture in stone, marble 
and bronze 

Stained glass windows and 
ceiling domes 

Entryways, doors and massive 
gates 

Complete interiors and Carved 
Paneling 

Mantels in marble, wood and 
stone 


Fine furniture and decorative Senelithtel| 


at white marble 
Backbars, homebars and saloon earl me) | 


decor cherubs 
Carousel horses, barber chairs capturing 
& jukeboxes Lae 
Coca Cola items and 50’s & 60's (Approx. 7’) 
memorabilia 


For Free Color Brochure Call or Write: 


Red Baron’s Antiques Dept. A, 


6450 Roswell Road, Atlanta, Georgia 30328 
(404) 252-3770 ¢ FAX (404) 257-0268 
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The Czar’s Log Cabin near Moscow 
continued from page 141 


losing his life‘in one of the violent storms that churn up 
the icy waters of the northern sea. After he had managed | 
to come safely ashore, he cut an enormous wooden cross 
on the spot and vowed to visit Rome and give thanks for | 
his escape at the tomb-of his patron and protector, Saint 
Peter. Some think this episode may well have proved the 
inspiration for the European tour that, three years later, | 
took him to Holland and England to learn more about | 
shipbuilding and about the West in general. 

Even transplanted to an outdoor museum of Russian | 
building outside Moscow, the Arkhangel’sk isba stands as | 
a symbol of the importance of the White Sea in Peter’s life. 
It was preserved by the filial piety of his descendants and, | 
like the log cabin in Leningrad, became a shrine to his 
memory. In the sixteen years after his death in 1725, Peter 
was succeeded by no fewer than four rulers before his | 
daughter, the forceful and extravagant Empress Elizabeth, 
seized the imperial throne. As the first Russian empress — 
directly descended from Peter the Great, she initiated the 
deification of her father. Peter’s shirts, caftans, dressing © 
gowns, boots and anything else he might have worn were — 
religiously collected and put on display. A taxidermist © 
stuffed and mounted his pet dog, as well as the horse he | 
rode at the Battle of Poltava. The wax mask made on Pe- 
ter’s deathbed was used as the model for bronze busts and 
a more-than-life-size equestrian monument. It finally be- 
came the actual head—decorated with samples of Peter’s 
own hair cut as a wig, eyebrows and even mustache—for a 
model of the man himself, dressed in his own clothes. 
Today it is displayed in a glass case in the Winter Palace. 

Czar Nicholas I (1796-1855) continued the process, by 
having the Leningrad log cabin protectively enclosed in a 
stone structure. (Nicholas II later had the Zaandam cabin 
turned into a museum.) Although Nicholas I’s grandfather 
had been Peter’s grandson, it was embarrassingly evident 
by the mid-nineteenth century that the czars were almost 
completely German and that Peter had been the last truly 
Russian czar. Indeed, the great poet Pushkin—descendant 
of Peter the Great’s beloved Ethiopian servant—used to 
poke fun at the imperial family by pouring out a glass of 
rich red wine to represent Peter’s Russian blood, and then 
diluting it with water to represent each foreign marriage 
until he had arrived at a glass in which only one-sixteenth 
part represented Nicholas I’s Russian ancestry. 

In the Soviet period, curiously enough, the apotheosis of 
Peter the Great continued, and his wooden cottages are 
preserved and studied as evidence about an extraordinary 
man. They are also important examples of a native Rus- 
sian domestic architecture—a style soon eclipsed, in St. 
Petersburg as elsewhere, by the more elaborate European 
modes. Like Peter the Great’s own robust Russianness, 
his log cabins were superseded after his death by the Ba- 
roque Italianate palaces of his daughter, and by the Neo- 
classical masterpieces of his grandson’s wife, Catherine the 
Great, and her descendants in the nineteenth century. 0 
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Charles Moore 
continued from page 149 


the ground. The broad eaves of the 
roof are supported on brackets simi- 
lar to those found in the ancient stave 
churches of Norway. 

Further hints of a romantic Viking 
past are to be found in the double 
leaves of the front door, whose entire 
surface is covered with a design in 
iridescent hammered copper by the 
Texan sculptor Robert Phillips. Much 
of the surrounding terrain, which in- 
cludes a swimming pool and a hot 
tub, is in the process of being land- 
scaped. Having a green thumb, the 
wife looks forward to planting a gar- 
den that will descend in a series of 
terraces to the surrounding prairie. 
And the prairie is also among her 
plans for the future—plans that in- 
variably include a reverent look at the 
past. In this case, she counts on restor- 
ing it little by little to its primordial 
condition, before the plows of the pio- 
neers turned it into farmland. 

Every architect hopes to encounter 
a client who will permit him to real- 
ize, perhaps in a context altogether 
different from the original one, some 
long-cherished project. The source of 
the house near Racine can be traced to 
a design that Moore submitted years 
ago in a competition to design a man- 
sion for the governor of California. 
“The jury that judged the compe- 
tition absolutely hated my design and 
was quick to reject it,” Moore has 
said. “Of course, that encouraged me 
to console myself with the thought 
that I was years ahead of my time. 
Other elements of the house derive 
from an unbuilt hotel that I designed 
for a resort island off the Georgia 
coast. Yet the house as it stands is in- 
tensely personal. Being full of imagi- 
native notions, the clier's inspired all 
the rest of us to goa little further than 
we ordinarily do. One result is that 
the quality of the workmanship is ex- 
ceptionally high. We keep hearing 
that there are no skille? artisans left 
in America, but the Wis >nsin house 
is evidence that they exist and have 
only to be sought out. From an archi- 
tect’s point of view, this amounts to a 
very healthy state of affairs.” 0 
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Diplomatic Service in London’s Albany 
continued from page 169 


glad to know that broccoli looks bet- 
ter than it tastes.) The blue-and-white 
jars set on either side of the fireplace 
were a gift from John Fowler. Fowler 
also designed the elaborate silk drap- 
eries sweeping down the great win- 
dow, which were inspired by a wed- 
ding dress in the Victoria and Albert. 

It is there that on Sunday evenings 
Evangeline Bruce has a dozen or so 
friends in for blinis with smoked 
salmon and sour cream washed down 
with white burgundy from the cele- 
brated Bruce cellar. Anthony Powell 
might come, and Isaiah Berlin, and 
Edna O’Brien, and Peter Quennell, 
the literary critic, and Alistair Horne, 
the historian, and John Wells, the 
witty impersonator of Denis Thatch- 
er in Private Eye, and Nicholas Hen- 
derson, who used to be ambassador to 
Washington, and Roy Jenkins, for- 
mer chancellor of the exchequer and 
president of the Commission of the 
European Communities, and Mari- 
etta Tree, Evangeline’s great friend 
from New York. 

“I love London,” Evangeline Bruce 
says. “But London is a glorious holi- 
day. My real life is in America. That 
is where my two sons live, and 
my three step-grandchildren. That is 
where my work lies.” Her work is 
the Sasha Bruce House, which she 
established in 1976 in memory of 
her daughter. It is, she remarks with 
pride, the only shelter for runaways 
and homeless teenagers open around 
the clock in the District of Colum- 
bia. Sasha Bruce Youthwork employs 
forty social workers and helps over a 
thousand troubled adolescents each 
year. Some of the homeless kids later 
return as counselors. 

Evangeline Bruce is gracefully and 
gratefully at home in London. In Al- 
bany she finds an ideal retreat—and 
an ideal setting. But, as she makes 
very clear, she is not for one moment 
an expatriate. Let no one doubt that, 
for all her delight in her British inter- 
‘udes, for all her unsought triumph as 
te classical transatlantic woman, she 
remains firmly, : ubbornly, romanti- 
cally an Americ® :. 0 
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Micromosaics 
continued from page 174 








frames embellished with the pap, 
arms. Produced by the Vatican m 
saic studio, such gifts were coveted by 
royal recipients throughout Europe, 
and may explain the fascination for 
micromosaic objects evinced by th 


ruling families. Czar Nicholas I had a 
particular fondness for tables with 
micromosaic surfaces and is known 
to have had examples described by, 
such titles as Twenty-Four Hours in 
Rome, The Most Beautiful Skies of Italy 
and Triumph of Love. 

Patronage at such high levels all 
but ensured the fashionability of mi- 
cromosaics. By 1860 their fame was 
so widespread that one Roman mosa- 
icist was evidently working to fill a 
special order from a customer in Bos- 
ton for a tableau similar to Czar Nich- 
olas’s Triumph of Love. Necklaces inset 
with micromosaic plaques such as 
that owned by Queen Maria Carolina 
of Naples were produced by the score 
for export, depicting genre scenes, 
birds or flowers, or views of Roman 





Style-setters no less 
important than 
Napoleon and Joséphine 
interested themselves 
in micromosaics. 





monuments. In addition, animal sub- 
jects after works by Wenceslaus Pe- 
ter and George Stubbs were favored 
as micromosaics began to reach a 
broader luxury market. 

Works of supreme craftsmanship, 
micromosaics astound us with their 
grace and sensitivity. Through their 
remarkable technical facility they 
create a unique expressive language, 
at once illuminated by and distinct. 
from that of painting and tradition- 
al mosaics. Originally remembrances 
of the wonders of a faraway land, 
micromosaics open doors to another 
time, and provide us, too, with me- 
mentos of its splendors. 0 
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[GREAT CITY TRADERS] 


Fine DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES and GIFTS for the HOME 


available through selected interior and home furnishing design studios. 
Great City Traders, 537 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, CA 94103-1636. 
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Hands-On Workshops 
For The Professional 


SAN FRANCISCO —Winter «+ - NEW YORK— Spring only 
Write for 1991 schedule & brochure. 





The Day Studio Video Library 


® Wall Glazing — /2 finishes 

® Stone & Marble —17 finishes 

® Marbleizing on Walls —7 finishes 

* Semi Precious Stones, Tortoise & Inlays —/2 finishes 

©» ‘nted Finishes for Fine Furniture — /8 finishes 

“  —titional Gilding & Contemporary Metallics —/5 finishes 
‘eraining, Marquetry & Fantasy Graining —/0 finishes 


*99.95. 1-hour color. VHS 
' for order form 
ect. Visa/MC. 
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A Designer’s 1920s Villa in Beverly Hills 
continued from page 188 


juxtaposition of tuxedo restraint witk 
unbuttoned charm. You want to waste 
time in these rooms. 

A handsome iron railing frames 
the staircase, which provides a gentle 
transition from the private to pub: 
lic areas. The upstairs hall is hun 
with four curious nineteenth-centur 
French scenes painted on black meta 
screens. A nineteenth-century Frenc 
iron lantern dominates the tiled en- 
trance hall leading to the living an 
dining rooms and the library. 

Wilson finds he no longer relies on 
many accessories. Potted orchids bring 
the dappled hues of the garden into 
the house. Crosscut sections of ame- 
thyst geodes or the occasional piece of 
Imari ware add color. But he avoids 
collections and clutter these days. 
“For example, I used to collect hun- 
dreds of little bronzes,” he says. “I 
still appreciate them, but instead of a 
hundred now I have one. It’s just aj 
different time of life.” 

Wilson began his twenty-year ca- | 
reer in design by furnishing model | 
homes for his family’s construction | 
company in Los Angeles. “I didn’t: 
have any formal education, so I was) 
never offered a position in an interior ° 
design firm. Fortunately. Had I been 
offered one, I might not be where I 
am today. I struggled for a long time. 
It’s fun for me to remember those 
days because I was scared. I’ve had an 
amazing career, and it went steadily 
upward. My career was built mostly 
on word of mouth.” 

Today, Ron Wilson finds that for 
all the glamour, the travel and the en- 
tertaining that come with his success- 
ful career, he most relishes being 
at home. “It looks like one should 
entertain magnificently in a house 
of this scale,” he says with a nod to 
the expansive dining room. “But I en- 
tertain modestly. My house is defi- 
nitely a showcase, but I still make it a 
private place for me. I spend as much 
time here as I can. The elements in 
my house are those that I’ve used for 
clients, things I have always loved. 
Now, I enjoy having some of them 
for myself.” 0 





This Hansa Can Go To Your Head 


Or to your tomato, zucchini, or squash. With this new faucet, whatever you're doing, you can do around the sink, not just in it. Its 
w design 1s beautiful, its crafismanship flawless, its durability legendary. So, while it’s easy to see how it can go to your head, you may be 
brprised at how easily it can also go to your heart. For more formation, call 1-800-343-4431, 312-733-0025 or fax 31 2-733-4220, 


HANS iio 


The high watermark for faucets 





CATALOGUES 


Aristocast Originals of Atlanta. 

We invite you to view our unsurpassed 
line of architectural ornamentation. Our line 
includes niches, crown and panel mouldings, 
ceiling medallions, mantels, domes, as well as 
custom products made to your specifications 
28 page colour catalogue. Charge $3.00 


Best Kept Secrets. |ndulge yourself 
with Best k ept Secrets, the cat ilog of 
distinctive stationery, cards, an ift ite that 
are often handmade...always uniqt \ft all, 
some secrets are meant to be shar PUES 


only 





Ballard Designs. Unique catalog of 

home furnishings and decorative acces- 
sories from the classic architectural look to 
today’s refreshing country. 36 pages filled with 
table bases, custom cut glass tops, unusual 
chairs, decorative brackets, garden statuary 
and many distinctive gift ideas. | year 
subscription $3.00 


Disendorfer 


PIANOS 


C COPOPUE 


Bosendorfer Pianos. Why is this the 
ultimate piano? Send $5.00 for a colorful 
48-page brochure tracing the history of 
Bosendorfer and the Vienna of Liszt, Mozart, 


Haydn, Beethoven and Schubert 
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Thingt of Bacty Collation 
fo 


American China. The New “Things of 
B.. Beauty Collection” Catalogue displays 
designer lavs for baths of distinction. Striking, 
elegant lavs with endless color combinations. 
Custom designs can be hand painted on the lav 
of your choice. Send $5.00 to American China, 
3618 E. La Salle, Phoenix, AZ 85040. 


Barrons. Save up to 65% on china, 
He crystal and silver. Barrons is America’s 
largest dealer with over 1000 patterns: in 
stock—All at substantial savings! Also choose 
from a wide array of gifts and home furnishings. 
For a current catalog, send $2.00. 


CURTAINS, 


STOCKBRIDGE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
01262 


Country Curtains. Over 100 styles, 

including lots of lace! Charming ruffle, 
fringe and lace trimmed curtains. Tab styles, 
too. Warm colors and floral prints, balloons, 
festoons and jabots, lined and insulated styles, 
bed ensembles and home accessories. Retail 
shops in New England, New Jersey and 
Maryland. 60 page color catalog. $1.00. 
















Design Toscano. [he nation’s largest 

e collection of handcast Florentine quality 
classic statuary, columns, table bases, busts, 
urns, brackets and classic accents. Each work is 









reproduced by expert European artisans. Our 
full colour 42-page catalogue is an outstanding 
design resource that includes over 800 
handcast works. $6.00 | -800-525-0733 
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l Express Music. THE FIRST COM- 

e PLETE RECORD STORE IN A 
CATALOG. Now you can shop from home for 
any CD, Tape, or Video in print. You will find 
over 50,000 Rock, Jazz & Classical titles in the 
world’s largest music catalog. Subscribers get 













our 240 page 1991 Catalog +| Free year of 
Updates covering new releases & music 
specials plus $50. in merchandise credits. | year 
$6.00 refundable on your first order 
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14 Horchow Home Collection. The 
» Horchow Home Collection com- 
bines excellent value with fine, one-of-a-kind, 
quality furnishings. You'll discover a world of 
distinctive furniture and rugs, tableware 
designs, art objects and decorative ideas—all 
the things that make a house a home. For one 
year of catalogues, send $5.00, which will be 
credited toward your first purchase. (Foreign 
subscriptions, $10.00). 



















Doolings of Santa Fe. Combining the 
9, folk art of northern New Mexico with 
old world cabinet making techniques, Doolings 
brings you southwestern furniture at its finest. 
Complete color catalogue, $5.00. Come to the 


source! 


i Florentine Craftsmen. We are 
e the complete source for the finest in 


garden ornaments, statuary, fountains and 
furniture. Our items are hand-crafted of lead, 
bronze, aluminum, iron and stone. Please send 
$5.00 fox our fully illustrated catalogue of over 
350 items. 
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Home Garden Excellence Since 1872 





Jackson & Perkins. Shop 52 pages 
15: of exclusive J&P roses, featuring the 
1991 Rose of the Year". Also see special 
perennials, flowering shrubs, trees, tools and 
home gardening accessories. Your satisfaction 
is fully guaranteed. FREE! 
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Le Corbusier * Marcel Breuer * Mies Van Der Rohe 


l European Furniture Importers. 
e Purchase directly from the importer 
and save on modern classics, lacquer dining 
chairs, carved wood chairs and bombe chests. 
European Furniture Importers, 2145 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60612, 
|-800-283-1955. Catalog $3.00. 


Eileen Gray ¢ C.R. Mackintosh © Harry Bertoia 
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14 Guerlain Inc. Guerlain Boutique- 
e 


By-Mail. France's most sensational 
color cosmetics, scientific skincare and 
treasured fragrances are available to you in one 
beautiful portfolio. Now in the comfort of your 
own home, you can make your selection from 
these fine and exclusive products. $4.00 for a 


one-year subscription to the Guerlain Bou- 
tique-By-Mail portfolio 





16 Lillian Vernon. Yours Free! 108 
e page spring catalog with over 620 gifts 


Over |10 personalized. Gourmet, garden and 
bath exclusives. Toys. Collectibles. Many direct 


imports for low, low prices. 

































CATALOGUES & DIS TINC TIO 


AL HIRSCHFELD 


Margo Feiden Galleries. The 

Margo Feiden Galleries presents the 
extraordinary art of Al Hirschfeld at 699 
Madison Avenue (62-63 St.) NYC 10021. (212) 
677-5330. Our beautiful Hirschfeld Folio is 
being offered to you for $3 


Quality Outdoor Gear and Clothing Since 1938 


REI. OUTDOOR GEAR AND 

CLOTHING. Gear, clothing an 
accessories for hikers, cyclists and other 
outdoor enthusiasts. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Free catalog! Call: |-800-426-43840, operator 
#NIOIS. Or write: REI, Dept. N Ii P.O. Box 
88127, Seattle, WA 98138-2127 


Ceend 


Herend Porcelain. The finest 

collection of porcelain in the world 
presents its full-color, 84-page catalog featuring 
hand-painted dinnerware and tabletop acces 
sories. $5.00. Available for the first time in 
America is the new, hardcover book titled 
“Herend, The Art of Hungarian Porcelain” for 
$28. This unique book traces Herend’s long, 
exciting history in celebration of its 160th 
anniversary. 


RENOVATOR'S 
SUPPLY 


Renovator’s Supply. BUILDING, 

REDECORATING OR REMODEL 
ING? We offer a wide selection of lighting 
fixtures; bath fixtures and accessories; door, 
window and cabinet hardware. Select from 
Colonial and Victorian reproductions, and 
Country and Contemporary styles. Made from 
materials of outstanding quality: brass, 
porcelain, wrought iron. Every issue of our 
catalog has fantastic savings on selected items. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 2 year subscription 
only $5.00 
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LINDAL CEDAR HOMES 


Lindal Cedar Homes. Vaulted 
A, ceilings. Dramatic entries. Expansive 
decks and award-winning architecture. Ex- 
plore it all in the spectacular new 240-page 
Lindal Planbook. Page after full-color page of 
exquisite new homes. |0! floor plans. 596 
photographs. Unique planning grids and more. 
$15.00. Dept: AN3. 


OBJECTS 
aLESIGN 


Objects By Design. Form follows 
he function, but can be fun too. OB- 
JECTS BY DESIGN offers an eclectic mixture 
of architecturally designed home products as 
well as the best in contemporary crafts. Our 
collection includes a wide selection of clocks, 
lighting, dinnerware, office accessories, 
furniture, toys for kids and adults, and jewelry. 
Special features include an alternative bridal 
registry and an executive gift program. Send 
$2.00 for a catalog and receive a $2.00 gift 
certificate with your catalog. Or call us at 
|-800-872-7501. 


Shop the World By Mail. For “the 

J « catalog connoisseur”. Unquestionably, 

the world’s finest collection of foreign catalogs! 

Why? Because only we offer all English language 

foreign catalogs plus merchandise from quality 

sources in 25 countries. Purchase everything 

imaginable at outstanding savings direct from 

over 100 factories, retail shops and craftsmen 

around the world. Beautiful color catalog. $4. 
(Foreign $8). 
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D4 Steinway & Sons. The piano 
e chosen by 90% of the world’s 
performing artists. An extraordinary musical 
nstrument and enduring investment, hand 
vade without compromise since 1853. Color 
brochure $5.00 


ELUX 


Roof Windows 
And Skylights 


2 Velux-America. VELUX Roof 
e Windows and Skylights—Full-color 


brochure features design ideas and helpful 
information on creating beautiful, light-filled 
living spaces. Included is information or 
choosing models and sizes, correct installation, 
sunscreening accessories, and manual and 
electric controls. Pricing and dealers list is also 
included. FREE 


For further information regarding this 
section, please contact Gerry Massa, GLM 
Communications (212) 947-6790. Or call 
Jeffrey Petersen, Associate Publisher, 
Architectural Digest (212) 297-5421. 

Should the reply envelope be missing, 


please complete the order form. 
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25 Tilley Endurables. For travellers, 


e armchair and otherwise: men's & 
women's smart-looking, comfortable, long- 
lasting clothes. With security pockets, secret 
pockets and “Give ‘em Hell!” washing 
instructions, they are acknowledged the best in 


TIMBERPEG 


The Artisans of Post « Beam. 


26 Timberpeg. New, 199! catalog 
e from America’s Post & Beam home 
leader. Beautiful photographs and home 
profiles, articles about Post & Beam framing, 
how-to pieces on design and interior decorat- 
ing. Plus a portfolio of approximately 50 homes 
to build or adapt to your needs, with budgeting 
advice, detailed Timberpeg specifications, and 
name of your local dealer. Call (603) 542-7762, 


the world. Catalogue $3.00. Dept. ADC. $15. 
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If our reply envelope is missing please use this form for ordering your Catalogues of 
Distinction. Indicate how many of each catalogue you want. Numbers coordinate with 
those in the individual company’s offer. 
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$3.00 Book $28.00 

- $6.00 20. $2.00 
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State of the Arts and Crafts - 


fter record-breaking 

auction prices for Arts 
and Crafts furniture, buy- 
ers are “researching and 
looking at the condition of 
items,” says D. J. Puffert, 
who owns the Arts and 
Crafts Shop in Sausalito. 
“At one point, values were 
unreal. Now we'’te in a rea- 
sonable market.” 

Puffert’s emphasis is on 
Greene and Greene and 
Dirk van Erp. One impor- 
tant item is the first Arts 
and Crafts lamp the Greene 
brothers designed, in 1904 
for the Tichenor house, 
Long Beach. Also on display is the Greene and Greene gate- 
leg table from the Bolton-Bush house in Pasadena. The 
mahogany-and-walnut table features bumblebee and but- 
terfly designs in fruitwood. Arts and Crafts Shop, 1417 
Bridgeway, Sausalito, CA 94965; 415-331-2554. 

At Hirsch] & Adler Galleries in New York are near- 
complete dining room sets by Frank Lloyd Wright, Gustav 
Stickley, and Greene and Greene. The Wright dining table 
and eight high-back chairs, made for the Barton residence, 
Buffalo, New York, are in “wonderful condition,” says se- 
nior vice-president James Reinish. Hirschl & Adler has the 
dining table and chairs Gustav Stickley designed for his 
own house in Syracuse, New York (above). Hirsch] & Adler 
Galleries, 21 E. 70th St., New York 10021; 212-535-8810. 

In the Los Angeles area, Bryce Bannatyne has what he 
says is the largest Stickley director’s table ever found, a 
trestle table design measuring ten feet by four and a half 
feet. Commissioned by the Lake Michigan Yacht Club, the 
table is in its original state, he says. Bryce Bannatyne, 604 
Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, CA 90401; 213-396-9668. 

Cathers & Dembrosky in New York has an elaborate- 
ly carved oak plant stand with a hammered-copper bucket 
designed by Charles Rohlfs in 1903 (right). Beth Cathers 
says the stand is in its original condition. Also at the gallery 
is a pair of rare Roycroft andirons with a sea horse at the 
front of each one. Cathers & Dembrosky, 1000 Madison 
Ave., New York 10021; 212-737-4466. 

The Struve Decorative Arts Gallery in Chicago recently 
acquired what director Michael FitzSimmons says is a sel- 
dom-seen narrow fall-front desk designed by Harvey Ellis 
for Gustav Stickley. Reflecting Ellis’s penchant for decora- 
tion, the desk has inlaid motifs in fruitwood, copper and 
pewter. Struve Decorative Arts, 309 W. Superior St., Chica- 
go, IL 60610; 312-787-0563. 

David Rago’s new gallery in New Jersey specializes in 
ceramics. Among the artists represented are Albert Valen- 
is Fred H. Robertson, Alberhill Pottery, and Halcyon and 
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Roblin art pottery. David 
Rago Gallery, 17 S. Main 
St., Lambertville, NJ 08530; 
609-585-2546. 

Since most Arts and 
Crafts furniture received 
the heavy daily usage it 
was intended for, dealers 
warn that pieces may have 
been refinished, reuphol- 
stered and/or repaired. 
Randell Makinson, cura- 
tor of the Gamble House in 
Pasadena and a scholar of 
the Greene brothers, says 
that the top restorers in- 
clude his partner, James 
Ipekjian, who reproduced 
the Robinson dining room for the Huntington Library’s 
permanent exhibit of Greene and Greene furniture, and 
Vulpiani Workshop in Kingston, New York, specialists in 
Stickley reproductions and custom designs. Ipekjian Cus- 
tom Woodworks, 768 N. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, CA 
91103, 818-792-5025; Vulpiani Workshop, 11 Field Court, 
Kingston, NY 12401; 914-339-6146. Architect and Wright 
scholar Thomas A. Heinz takes on only high-quality resto- 
ration work, preferring instead to have his workshop re- 
produce Wright furniture. Thomas A. Heinz, 120 Callan 
Ave., Evanston, IL 60202; 708-328-6552. Advocates of a 
conservationist approach to restoration are Ralph and 
Mary Kennedy and Thom Gentle, who come recom- 
mended by the Frank Lloyd Wright Building Conservancy 
in River Forest, Illinois. Kennedy Furniture and Decorative 
Arts Conservation, 409 N. Main, Mt. Carroll, IL 61053, 815- 
244-9789; Thom Gentle Consultants, Box 255, North Ad- 
ams, MA 01247, 802-694-1475. 

New Stickley furni- 
ture—identical to the Mis- 
sion Oak Collection of 
tables, desks and chairs 
made at the turn of the cen- 
tury—is now available 
from the revived L. & J. G. 
Stickley company. Aminy 
Audi and her husband, Al- 
fred, bought the ailing 
company in 1974 and now 
have over 400 employees. 
They have reissued 75 
pieces of the Mission Oak 
Collection, available at 
showrooms and stores na- 
tionwide. L. & J. G. Stick- 
ley, Box 480, Manlius, NY 
13104; 315-682-5500. 


COURTESY CATHERS & DEMBROSKY 
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WITH THIS NEW KITCHENAID, 
POEIeAN LOOK FORWARD TO A LONG, COLD) 
fer) ATTA) ere ee IN Sirilile | 


YOU COULD EASILY CHOOSE THIS NEW KITCHENAID® REFRIGERATOR ON APPEARANCE ALONE. AFTER 
ALL, ITS SLEEK MONOCHROMATIC DESIGN IN ALL-WHITE OR ALMOND WITH SUBTLE GREY ACCENTS MAKES 
A STRIKING ADDITION TO YOUR KITCHEN. BUT YOU'LL ALSO ENJOY LOOKING FORWARD TO OWNING IT FOR A | 
NUMBER OF OTHER BEAUTIFUL REASONS. 

BECAUSE LIKE ALL OTHER KITCHENAID APPLIANCES, OUR NEW REFRIGERATOR IS BUILT TO LAST. 
AND PERFORM BEAUTIFULLY FROM TOP TO BOTTOM. YOU CAN FEEL THE KITCHENAID DURABILITY IN EVERY 
TRAY, BIN AND SHELF. WITH OUR EXCLUSIVE ROLLER IRAC™ SYSTEM, BINS GLIDE EVER SO SMOOTHLY. OUR | 
EASILY ADJUSTABLE DOOR BINS ACCOMMODATE EVEN GALLON-SIZE BEVERAGES. OUR THROUGH-THE-DOOR | 
ICE AND WATER DISPENSER IS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS. 

OF COURSE, THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE FEATURES YOU'LL LOOK FORWARD TO. MOST IMPORTANT 
OF ALL, YOULL KNOW YOU HAVE MORE THAN A REFRIGERATOR. YOU'LL HAVE A RELATIONSHIP YOU CAN 

) DEPEND ON THROUGH THE YEARS. 

For KITCHENAID LITERATURE, INFORMATION ABOUT OUR STRONGER- THAN-EVER WARRANTY AND 

THE NAME OF THE DEALER NEAREST YOU, CALL US TOLL-FREE AT 1-800-422-1230. 
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Designed for Reading 


The Asian and Oceanic art collection of Laurance S. Rocke- 
feller at the Mauna Kea—the Skidmore, Owings & Merrill- 
designed hotel on the island of Hawaii—is detailed in The 
Art of Mauna Kea (East-West Center, $65) by art historian 
Don Aanavi. Highlighted are the works displayed in the 
hotel’s public areas, including a seventh-century Indian 
seated Buddha, Abelam ritual masks from New Guinea, 30 
Hawaiian quilts (right), and tansu chests and Ainu gar- 
ments from Japan. As consulting curator for the collection, 
Aanavi also conducts weekly tours at the hotel. The book is 
available directly from the Mauna Kea Beach Hotel, 808- 
882-7222, ext. 7191... American Arts and Crafts: Virtue 
in Design (Bulfinch Press/Little Brown & Co.; $55) concen- 
trates on the Arts and Crafts collection donated by Max 
Palevsky and Jodie Evans to the Los Angeles County Muse- 
um of Art. Author Leslie Greene Bowman, curator of deco- 
rative arts at LACMA, discusses the furniture, ceramics and 
metalwork of Frank Lloyd Wright, the Greene brothers, 
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every covering of tapestry, 
brocade, silk and cut velvet. 
Frequent shopping trips to 
England, France and Italy 
provide the antique fabrics 
that Morton styles into pil- 
lows, combining, for exam- 
ple, a 19th-century French 
silk velvet for the back with 
an 18th-century brocatelle 
for the face. One of the old- 
est pieces he has shown 
used a 16th-century tapes- 
try. He will also turn a set of 
19th-century portieres, the 
draperies that were used to 
muffle Victorian doorways, 
into 20th-century pillows. 
Terry Morton, 146 E. 84th 
St., New York 10028; 212- 


472-1446. 





Piles of Pillows 


In a small room on New 
York’s Upper East Side, 
Terry Morton has gath- 
ered cushions and pillows 
in every shape and size and 














Ready to Drape 


hristopher Hyland, 
self-appointed enfant 


were too expensive and del- 
icate for upholstery caused 





terrible of New York’s 
D&D Building, has turned 
his antique and contem- 
porary English brocades, 
damasks and tapestry fab- 
rics into clothes. Comments 
by several fashion desig 

ers that many of the fabri 


Hyland and partner Con- 
stantino Castellano to think 
about draping the fabrics 
on bodies instead of arm- 
chairs. They have made 
brocade vests and bullfight- 
er capes with red brocade 
lining for men, and ball 





Gustav Stickley, the Roy- 
crofters and George Ohr, 
among others. An appen- 
dix of marks is a useful ad- 
dition in the illustrated 
volume ... Gimp, flange, 
lambrequin and lashings are 
but a few of the terms 
made clear in the Scala- 
mandré Guide to Passe- 
menterie. Put together by 
the fabric company found- 
ed by Franco Scalamandré in 1929 and now under the di- 
rection of his daughter Adrianna Bitter, the Scalamandré 
Guide (Scalamandré, 300 Trade Zone Dr., Ronkonkoma, NY 
11779; $5) is thorough, well illustrated and imaginative. 
One effect Bitter hopes for is to eliminate the use of the 
word trimming as a synonym for passementerie. “If you 
look in the dictionary, trimming means any sort of embel- 
lishment,” she says. “The example it gives is the stuffing in 
your Thanksgiving turkey.” ... Life in the Slow Lane 
(HarperCollins; $25) is the title of Russell Lynes’s latest col- 
lection of essays, some of which were previously published 
in Architectural Digest. The subtitle is “Observations on art, 
architecture, manners and other such spectator sports” 
... Park and Recreation Structures ($75), first issued: by 
the National Park Service in 1938, has been reprinted by 
Graybooks as a resource for architects, preservationists and 
homeowners interested in reconstructing the log cabins, 
camps, boathouses, furnishings and rustic lodges that can 
be seen in Yosemite and Bryce Canyon. Graybooks’ Ameri- 
can Architectural Classics series includes tomes on Addison 
Mizner, Harrie T. Lindeberg and Mellor, Meigs & Howe 
($85 each), with photographs, interior shots, floor plans 
and elevations. Graybooks, 2555 55th St., Boulder, CO 
80301; 303-444-5655. 





DAVID FRANZEN/COURTESY MAUNA KEA 





gowns and suits for wom- 
en. So far the clothing is 
limited to a few custom-tai- 
lored pieces, but the new La 
Diva Collection of fabrics— 
blown roses printed on silk 
damask, in shades of peach, 
tangerine, coral and rose 
pink—may form the basis 
for a clothing collection as 
well. Of course, the show- 
room is still very popular 
with interior designers, 
who browse for draperies 
for themselves and their so- 
fas too. Christopher Hy- 
land, D&D Building, 979 
Third Ave., New York 
10022; 212-688-6121. 
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Beolink 1000+ 


/ told myself, its beauty taking me by surprise. But I don't always listen, 
not even to myself So, | dared to touch ‘CD’ on the smooth glass panel. Amazingly, 
a mirrored door appeared, and pure sound filled the room. Intrigued, I grasped 
the remote and touched ‘TV. When the television began rotating towards me, with a 
picture so real it seemed part of the room, I knew that this was only the beginning.” 
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j Beolab® Penta 2 Loudspeakers . 





Beocenter® 9500 * 


Experience the feeling and quality of Bang & Olufsen. Visit a dealer near you today, 
or call 1-800-423-0045, between 8:30 A.M. and 5:00 PM., CST, Mon.- Fri. 


Bang&Olufsen | 


© 1990), Bang & Olufsen of America 








Video System 5000 
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ames Gould’s handweaving studio in Greenwich, Con- 

necticut, has found favor with designers for the simplic- 
ity of its largely monochromatic fabrics made of the 
highest-quality linens and wools (AD-at-Large, March 
1989). Now Gould and a partner, John Flynn, have opened 
a studio in Greenwich, bearing the respective maiden 
names of their wives, Rogers & Goffigon Ltd., where they 
design and showcase fabrics woven in small specialty mills, 
mostly in Europe. The partners seek out silk from mills in 
France, handkerchief linen from Italy and wool from a mill 
in Ireland. Working within the neutral palette that Gould 
has become known for in his custom-woven fabrics, they 
have recently produced Genevieve (far right), a damask- 
weave linen in gray and beige or in cream, which uses a 
pattern of diamond-shaped designs with fleurs-de-lys and 
other heraldic devices; Campaign, a woven design of broad 
stripes in beiges and creams; and Prato, another damask- 
weave design of rococo shells and flourishes taken from an 
18th-century original fabric. Rogers & Goffigon Ltd., 63 
Pemberwick Rd., Greenwich, CT 06830; 203-531-0105. 

Schumacher has done a second fabric collection with the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, using designs 
found in American mansions. Delving into the archives at 
Lyndhurst, the Gothic Revival mansion of railroad baron 
Jay Gould at Tarrytown, New York, and Shadows-on-the- 
Teche, an antebellum mansion in New Iberia, Louisiana, 
among other places, they’ve revived a rich textile heritage. 
Jay Gould’s daughter Anna, who lived in France, returned 
to Lyndhurst with trunkfuls of antique French fabrics. An- 


In the Showrooms 





COURTESY SCHUMACHER 


na’s Bouquet, a jacquard woven fabric, is based on one of 
those. It has a moiré background in deep rose, royal blue, 
buttercup yellow, steel green or silver, with a formal pat- 
tern of flowers and ribbons woven into it in silver. Stars, a 
silky cotton fabric in navy blue, scarlet, silver or sky blue, 
has small gold stars scattered across it, a pattern based on 
the ceiling of a guest room at Lyndhurst. Shadow’s Plaid 
(above left) is a silk tartan fabric taken from the backing of a 
quilt found at Shadows-on-the-Teche, and Planter’s Stripe 
(above left) has alternating blue and white stripes, each 
printed with very large paisley images, also taken from 
Shadows-on-the-Teche. 








New Moderne 


For the past seven years, while working on various interior 
design projects, Louise Fitting has relied on Geoffrey 
Warner to create and build furniture. “His work is very 
Oriental, very clean, so pure that sometimes I have to tell 
him to embellish it,” says Fitting. Reflecting Eastern and 
Scandinavian influences, Warner’s recent work has a 1940s 
moderne sensibility. His screens, joined by tapering wood 
spears, depict abstract birds in a style reminiscent of Paul 
Klee. A recently made desk has a classical look. Warner 
likes variation, and it shows n his work. Furniture is made 
with curly or blackened maple, zebrawood, madrona or 
cherry. Geoffrey Warner, Pardon Joslin Rd., Exeter, RI 
02822; 401-295-1213. 
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Folio Needs 


Collecting literary classics fetched at auction. Another 





need not be an expensive 
proposition, say Douglas 
Mellor and A. L. Baxter, 
antiquarian-book dealers in 
England. “The importance 
of these works is obvious, 
and it is indeed one of the 
last markets where the be- 
ginning collector can form 
a great collection at modest 
cost,” Mellor says. 

Mellor owns a first folio 
edition of Edmund Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queene, of 
which only a few hundred 
copies were printed in 
1611. Only 12 have been re- 
corded in the current cen- 
sus of known copies, he 
says. His price for the Faerie 
Queene is $4,400, compared 
with the $7,000 Ian Flem- 


gem is a “magnificently il- 
lustrated” copy of John 
Dryden’s translation of 
Virgil. D. Mellor & A. L. 
Baxter, 121 Kensington 
Church St., London W8 
7LP; 71-229-2033.0 
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GALERIE CHEVALIER 


NTIQUE TAPESTRIES, RUGS 
11 East 57th Street - New York, NY 10022 - (212) 
7 


50-550 


iG 
17 Quai Voltaire - 75007 Paris - (1) 42 60 72 68 


Harbour Scene, after David Teniers 
Brussels, circa 1750 - (h : 9ft x w : 8ft Sin) 
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Cleaning and restoration center for fine rugs and tapestries: 
500 West Avenue - Stamford, CT 06902 - (203) 969-1980 
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MOVING? 
RENEWING? 
OQUESTIONZ or 
COMPLAINT? 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label. 


MOVING? 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 





ADDRESS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE ZIP 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 

box below, send us this coupon 

and your label. 

LJ Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list. 


RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it's 
correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your cur 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 
include your label with your order. 


OMPLAINT? 
) Give faster results when 
y ide your label. 





Archite. al Digest, P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, [A 50340-0040 
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READER'S DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 40-50: 
Christopher Edwards Ltd. 
62 Pimlico Road 
London SW1W 8LS, England 
44-71-730-4025 


The Fine Art Society 

105 Kensington Church Street 
London W8 7LN, England 
44-71-229-1145 


Haslam & Whiteway 

148 New Bond Street 
London W1Y OJT, England 
44-71-629-5116 


Kurland-Zabar 

19 East Seventy-first Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/517-8576 


Pages 92-101: 
Peter Marino + Assoc Architects 
150 East Fifty-eighth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/752-5444 


Pages 110-117: 
Bob Patino & Company, Inc. 
400 East Fifty-second Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/355-6581 


Pages 118-123: 
Helen Costantino Fioratti 


L’Antiquaire & The Connoisseur Inc. 


36 East Seventy-third Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/517-9176 


Pages 124-129: 
Rodney Mims Cook, Jr. 
2740 Northside Drive N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30305 
404/533-1497 


Pages 130-135: 
Galerie Cohrs-Zirus 
Bergstrasse 33 
2862 Worpswede, Germany 
49-4792-2320 


Galerie Koch-Westenhoff 
Hiixstrasse 29 

2400 Liibeck, Germany 
49-451-72808 


Lafayette Parke Gallery 

58 East Seventy-ninth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/517-5550 


Galerie Rosenbach 
Walcerseestrasse 24 

3000 Hannover 1, Germany 
4 111-669-348 


Pages 142-149: 
Charles W. Moore Architect 
2102 Quarry Road 
Austin, Texas 78703 
512/476-5780 
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Robbin Hayne Design Associates 
2320 Overland Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90064 
213/470-9778 


Pages 150-155: 
Jarrett Hedborg 
15320 Rand Drive 
Sherman Oaks, California 91423 
818/501-4239 


Pages 156-163: 
Cathy Sue Anunsen, Garden Design 
689 Church Street N.E. 
Salem, Oregon 97301 
503/588-1175 


Pages 170-175: 
Cura Antiques 
34 Ledbury Road 
London W11 2AB, England 
44-71-229-6880 


Gismondi Galleries 
20 rue Royale 

75008 Paris, France 
33-42-60-73-89 


Hyde Park Antiques Ltd. 
836 Broadway 

New York, New York 10003 
212/477-0033 


Hoffman Gampetro Antiques 
125 East Fifty-seventh Street 
Gallery 68 

New York, New York 10022 
212/755-1120 


Mallett at Bourdon House 
2 Davies Street 
London W1Y 1LJ, England 
44-71-629-2444 


Edric van Vredenburgh Ltd. 
37 Bury Street 

London SW1Y 6AU, England 
44-71-839-5818 


Pages 176-181: 
Melvin Dwork 
405 East Fifty-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/759-9330 


Pages 182-188: 
Ron Wilson 
1235 Tower Road 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 
213/276-0666U 
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Nancy Corzine 

8747 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
213-652-4859 
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A special advertising section for the California reader 
















THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF 


(415) 676-1042 (714) 650-2200 
FAX: (415) 671-6879 FAX: (714) 650-3729 
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SAN FRANCISCO, |CA 94103 SAN DIEGO, CA 92101 
(415) 864-7813 (619) 23112477 
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3307 McKINNEY AVE. 
DALLAS, TX 75204 
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COSTA|MESA, CA 926 
(714) 668-9471 
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TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
j AT ITS FINEST 








The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 
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DES, 
Sconces ® Flush Fixtures ¢ Hanging Lanterns 


Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 


(213) 271-1123 
FAX: (213) 271-1318 


10 Day Delivery on Most Items 


Through Designers 


PRESENTED 
WITH PRIDE...BY 
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CATALOG $5.00 REFUNDABLE 


ADLER POOL TABLES 
FACTORY & SHOWROOM: 10100 AVIATION BLVD., L.A., CA 90045 
Tel: (213) 410-9873 Fax: (213) 410-1105 


Established 1957 


MATTSON'S ANTIQUES INC. 


FINE FURNITURE & COLLECTABLES 
"Courtesy to the trade" 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
American ¢ English « French ¢ Italian * Pine « Art Decco 


20450 Yellowbrick Road, Diamond Bar, CA 91765 
(714) 595-8141 



















"Our STAFF OF 35 INTERIOR DESI 
WILL SPOIL YOU FOR EVERY OTHER FURNITURE 
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Furniture and In 


BAKER + KINDEL + KARGES ° HENREDON a JOHN WIDDIC 












COSTA MESA WEST LOS ANGELES D 
3089 Bristol St. 2250S. Barrington Ave. a ‘ : : ntura Blvd. 
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Antiques Accessories 















DEDICATED 
TO THE ART AND CULTURE 


OF OUR TIME 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


152 North Central Avenue 









downtown Los Angeles 
213.621.2766 
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Make your yard the mo 
CUSED MAEMO b wet 


Transforming yards into imaginative and 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for near 
quarter of a century. And our experie 
shows both in awards for design excelle 
and in the increased home equity our desi 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground 
We take a personal, professional approac 
every phase of our total outdoor living desi¢ 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is 
design. We work with your contracto! 
recommend experienced contractors who! 
in stride difficult sites, engineering proble 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding s 
and updating older pool and garden sites 


On-site consultation recommended. 
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Elegant Designs for Living 


275 South Beverly Drive Suite 100 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
(213) 272-1230 (800) 426-8963 
Locations throughout California and 
the United States. 


OUR CARPETS COVER THE WORLD 


yetique Farahan Saruck 8-4"x12-2" Antique Sultan Abad 10'-4'"x16-3" 


| Established 1905 


em elN Abe oaAIN « & CO 


PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER (OUR ONLY LOCATION) 8687 MELROSE AVENUE SUITE G292 
LOS ANGELES, CA. 213-657-7000 FAX 213-657-6519 





lighting bydesign 
the art of illumination 


¢ Conceptual design © Lighting Control Systems 
© Optical Framing Projectors “Merlin Lighting” 
¢ Landscape Illumination — ¢ Full Scale Drawings 
¢ Hardware and Installation 


5657 wilshire boulevard, suite 200, los angeles. ca 90036 


(213) 933-7281 


glenn m. johnson, |. e€. s 


to the trade 








415-931-6236 
Fax 415-931-5697 4 


1861 Union Street 
San Francisco 94123 


% nnalisa Wolf 
Meats AQ’ Oem nS 


We offer 17 years of experience in the restoration and conservation 
services of German Master Restorers including refinishing, French 
polish, veneering, Marquetry, and custom made furniture. 


Our company, The Furniture Cab" provides professional pick up, delivery and shipping services for the Bay Area and across the US. 











VanTED To Buy! 


Entire Estates or Single Items 


Furniture, Accessories, Oriental Rugs, 
Paintings @ Statuary 


+ 
ENGLISH 
QUEEN ANNE 
CHIPPENDALE 
REGENCY 
SETS OF CHAIRS 
DINING ROOM TABLES 
SIDEBOARDS 
WELSH DRESSERS 
BREAKFRONTS 
| CHEST OF DRAWERS 
DESKS 
EIC., EIC. 
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FRENCH 
LOUIS XIV 
REGENCE 
LOUIS XV 
LOUIS XVI 
EMPIRE 
FLAT TOP DESKS 
CONSOLES 
MIRROR 
ARMOIRES 
OCCASIONAL TABLES 
BEDS 
COMMODES 
ETC., ETC. 
+ 
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We Buy and Sell Fine Quality 
Style and Period Fumiture and Accessories 


Generous Finders Fee 
Select Consignments 


NICHOLSON’S since 1904 


362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 








(714) 494-4820 
Cc CI 
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“5. NEWPORT BOULEVARD, COSTA MESA, CALIFORNIA 714.642.2050 ¢ 345 NORTH COAST HIGHWAY, LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 714.494.6551 
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ferences PRESERVATIO 


Planning on restoring a house, saving a 
landmark, reviving your neighborhood? 

No matter what your plans, gain a 
wealth of experience and help preserve 
our historic and architectural heritage. 
Join the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation and support preservation 
efforts in your community. 

Make preservation a blueprint for the 
future. . 


Over 5,000 square feet 
of beautiful showroom 

















3305 LAGUNA CANYON RD. - LAGUNA BEACH, CA 92651 - 714-494-0079 


Art From The Heart 


Only true craftsmen with 
an eye for beauty can 
appreciate the majesty of 
original heart pine — like the 
craftsmen of The Joinery 
>= Company. From the rich 
4 grain and golden hue of 200- 
year-old heart pine, they 
fashion the stuff of which 
dreams — and dream homes 
are made. And they use 
only the time-honored 
techniques of hand-milling 
and hand-building to do it. 

| Send $5.00 for our full- 

i ee ee ad ‘| Hi color portfolio and price list, 

' Hi at et ae | HHH or $25.00 refundable with 

































































* gatiigs 
eee) 7 | file §=—Syour order for actual 
4 ML SL A iw samples of 16 fine woods SOUTHPORT SAVINGS BANK, SOUTHPORT, CT. 
% a | SHY || and the portfolio. Credit 
po aL card orders are accepted by 
aS phone. The Joinery Soe 


Company. We give you the 
authenticity you pine for. 


THE JOINERY CO Write 


|, ; IO National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Antique Heart Pe Horne aie em ey 
P.O. Box 518 ° Tarboro, NC 27886 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
919-823-3306 » Fax: 919-823-0818 Washington, D.C. 20036 


10 order our portfc io, call 1-800-726-PINE 





















BERENS 












| Size: 31" x 40 3/," "At The Races" © Soho Editions, 1991 


) 


rard Behrens is one of America's premier palette knife painters. His works are now available as beautiful serigraphs. Each Image 
inted in a limited edition, created with over sixty hand-drawn color plates. Every piece is individually numbered, and then 
H-signed by the Artist. Also available is a deluxe edition of serigraphs on linen. These are mixed-media, with extensive hand- 
ting by the artist. The image pictured above, "At the Races", is now available at fine art galleries throughout the United States. 
the gallery nearest you, check the listings below or call Soho Editions. 
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TOWER GALLERY 
Sacramento, CA (916) 924-1001 


GALLERY M 
Fresno, CA (209) 431-1146 












HOITTS LIMITED EDITIONS 
San Francisco, CA (415) 621-4167 


<ENNETH BEHM GALLERIES LTD. 
Seattle, WA (206) 454-0222 
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KIVA GALLERY 
Valley Fair Shopping Center 
Santa Clara, CA (408) 248-9804 


VILLAGE GALLERY 
Orange County, CA (714) 768-8421 






AN ORDINARY ENTRY BECOMES 
A GRAND ENTRANCE 
























Enter a room by Porcelanosa. 

You'll discover the classic 
beauty of fine European 
ceramic tile. 

Timeless. Tasteful. Elegant. 

And durable. 

What's more, you'll notice 
that extra care has been put 
into every design and detail. 
Right down to the way the 
tiles are precision cut for a 
flawless fit. 

Porcelanosa invites you 
to discover how to turn an 
ordinary entrance into a lasting 
impression. . 

Stop by an authorized 
Porcelanosa distributor 
today, or send $1.00 for a 
copy of our full color brochure. 









Main Photo: FLOoR: Rodas 
Blanco. DETAIL: Rodas Platino 
& Rodas Marfil. 


DISTINCTIVE EUROPEAN CERAM) Ceitauer 


NEw JERSEY: Paramus 147 Route 17 South (201) 261-1991 
New York: Huntington 1842 E. Jericho Tpk. (516) 462-6222 
OPENING Soon: West Hollywood 553 N. San Vicente (213) 651-3319 


| CALIFORNIA: Anaheim 1301 S. State College Blvd. (714) 772-3183 
wb 
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Inspired Creatio 


rea = oT > <r heights. And a coordinating bide§ for 
art can come in many forms. Like a touch of European influence. It’s™ 
our Tennison Collection — an inspired more than a grouping of fixtufes. 
bathroom suite with a difference. It's furniture for your bath. Designed 
Smooth, contemporary lines. Sculpted to inspire. From Eljer. , 

pedestal lavatories in two different 


Capture J the Elegance 


Shown from left to right in Ruby with Grandela faucets in Gold: The Tennison Collection bidet, 
the Tennison Collection men's pedestal lavatory with integral towel holders, 


the Tennison Collection one-piece toilet, 
a a7} the Tennison Collection ladies pedestal lavatory, 
and the Tennison Collection countertop lavatory. 
P83) 


901 10th Street, Plano, Texas 75086, for more information call: 1-800-PL-ELJER INDUSTRIES COMPANY 
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How George Washington dealt with China. 


He tabled it 
On an exquisite Chippendale-style mahogany china table, 


now in the collections of the Smithso 


And at Century Furniture we're very pleased to have been chosen to reproduce it. 


For more information about this table, or about 
our other reproductions from the collections of the Smithsonian and the 
British National Trust, please call us at 1-800-852- 


We'd be delighted to furnish you with a little history. 
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